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Art. L—Srupies on tHE Bretz, No.1. The Sins of the 
Patriarchs. * 


The term patriarch occurs four times in.the New Testament. 
It invariably denotes the founder of a family ora race. It is 
applied once to Abraham, the progenitor of the chosen seed ; 
Heb. vii: 4; twice to the sons of Jacob, from whom the twelve 
tribes took their origin and their designations; Acts vii: 8, 9; 
and once to David, the first in the royal line of Judah; Acts 
ii: 29. The corresponding term in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament is Roshe Aboth, describing the chief fathers of the 
tribes of Israel. Ex. vi: 14; Numb. xxxii: 28, ete. In pop- 
ular language, however, they are styled patriarchs who stood 
in the line of men, beginning perhaps with Noah and ending 
with the sons of Jacob. The expression holy patriarchs is 
restricted to such of their number as are expressly declared to 
have been the servants of God, especially Noah, Abraham, Lot, 
Isaac and Jacob. The phrase, the sins of the holy patriarchs, 
stands for those flagrant immoralities into which they were 
betrayed, and brings us face to face with one of the well- 
known problems of sacred history. 

The problem, when analyzed, resolves itself into three principal 





* Aurnorities anp Sources or Inrormation. Hengstenberg’s Pentateuch, 
vol. II, p. 432, seq.; Havernick’s Pentateuch, p. 187; Princeton Review, 1855, p. 
24, seq; Poli Synopsis Criticorum; Calvin’s Commentary on Genesis; Kurtz's 
Old Covenant, vol. I, p. 212; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; North British 
Review, Feb. 1860, Art. 4, “Silence of Scripture.” 
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elements. The first exhibits the heinous character of these 
sins. Noah was a just man, and he walked with God, and was 
a preacher of righteousness; yet after God had saved him from 
the flood, and had made with him a new covenant, he planted 
a vineyard, and drank the wine and was drunken. Righteous 
Lot, after being delivered from the overthrow of the cities of 
the plain, was seduced two days successively into drunkenness 
and incest, crimes of Sodom itself. Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, and the friend of God, was guilty of premeditated 
falsehood, first to Pharaoh, and then to Abimelech. Isaac, the 
heir to all the promises made to Abraham, followed his exam- 
ple of prevarication. Jacob, too, with Rebekah, his mother, 
practiced a preconcerted fraud on his blind and helpless old 
father, upholding the fraud by a series of audacious falsehoods. 
Such were their delinquencies, man by man. The second con- 
dition of the problem is found in the form given to the sacred 
record. The facts are plainly stated, but without any express 
animadversion. The historian describes in few words the mis- 
conduct of Noah and Lot, and says no more. He enters into 
the particulars of the derelictions of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob, but he does not expressly condemn their conduct as derog- 
atory to them or to their religion, or as offensive to God. 
Moreover—and this is the third element—it appears that these 
offenders were the objects of God’s special favor and grace. 
God held frequent communion with Noah, saved him and his 
family from the waters of the deluge, and then entered into 
solemn covenant with him as the second father of the human 
race; Noah became intoxicated, even lying naked in his tent. 
Yet after this, God endowed him with the gift of prophecy. 
God chose Abraham to be the founder of the Church, the 
recipient and channel of boundless blessings. Yet, after he had 
beheld the Son of God in two distinct theophanies, he lied to 
Pharaoh. God granted to him other theophanies, and entered 
into a gracious covenant with him, and made sure to him the 
promise of ason; Abraham was again guilty of falsehood to 
Abimelech. Yet even after that, God gave Isaac to him, and 
revealed himself more fully to the patriarch as his God in the 
land of Moriah, and added to all his promises the word of his 
oath, saying, “ Blessing I will bless thee, and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Isaac’s act of false- 
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hood was followed by the theophany at Beersheba, and the 
Lord said, “I am the God of Abraham thy father: fear not, 
for I am with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed 
for my servant Abraham’s sake.” Gen. xxvi: 24. The decep- 
tion which Jacob practiced on his father was followed by the 
magnificent theophany at Bethel, the vision of the ascending 
and descending angels, and the awful appearance of Jehovah 
investing Jacob with all the blessings granted to Abraham, 
and adding this special promise, “ Behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will bring 
thee again into this land: for I will not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.” Gen. xxviii. 15. 

The sceptical critics have not failed to make diligent use of 
these circumstances for the purpose of establishing conclusions 
unfavorable to revealed religion. The English Deists of the 
last century, and the German Rationalists of later times, have 
put on for the exigencies of this discussion a hatred for sin and 
a zeal for the honor of God which would be somewhat more 
respectable if somewhat less malignant, and if not so slightly 
worn as to be scarcely a disguise. The indignant virtue of 
these critics appears to have been tempted beyond what they 
were able to bear or to express, if we may judge by the free 
use they have made of the opprobrious terms so copiously 
furnished by the English and the German tongues. 

“The Jacob of the Hebrews,” says De Wette, “was distin- 
guished by them as a cunning deceiver. The Greeks had their 
crafty Ulysses, but what a noble, exalted personage compared 
with Jacob!” “Behold,” is the cry of the author of the Wolf- 
enbuttel Fragments, “a succession of men, belonging to a race, 
who by lying, deceit, dishonest traffic, oppression and exaction, 
with robbery and murder, and restless marauding, sought to 
amass riches.” Noah, according to these stern moralists, was 
as corrupt as the people who were drowned by the flood; Lot 
deserved the fate of Sodom as richly as his neighbors; and 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were no better than Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, and Esau. “Who,” exclaims Less, “would not 
rather be Esau than Jacob?” The general conclusion sought 
to be established by these allegations, is, tha the religion 
revealed to the patriarchs, estimated by its effects, has no 
stronger claim to a divine origin than heathenism itself. By 
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another step in the same direction, the inspiration of the 
sacred writer is impugned on the ground that he relates the 
facts simply, without comment by way of censure. Van 
Bohlen, for example, maintains, that the failure of the author 
to blame the patriarchs, plainly indicates that he approved of 
their delinquencies, and regarded them as worthy of imitation. 
Tuch also suggests, that “the cunning and calculating char- 
acter of Jacob, which might appear objectionable to a stricter 
moralist, is represented as wholly blameless.” Finally, an 
inference, unfavorable both to the inspiration of the book and 
the character of the God of the Old Testament, is drawn from 
the fact that He is represented as holding special communion, 
and entering into solemn covenants, with these men. Are we 
at liberty to suppose, such is the argument, that God chose 
sinners like these to be his particular favorites, the sole heirs 
of his special and abounding promises; that he granted to 
them glorious theophanies, and bound himself by promise, by 
covenant, and by oath, to bless them, and curse their enemies, 
and in their seed to bless all nations? Could not the Almighty 
find on earth, or at least raise up, more upright men to receive 
his holy revelations, and his saving mercies? In this spirit, the 
Wolfenbuttel writer says: “I take it to be a manifest contra- 
diction, that God could have communion with such impure 
souls, and that he could choose such an impure, wicked race, 
in preference to others, for his peculiar people.” Hartmann 
adds: “ With the idea of God as a holy being, the distinction 
conferred on Jacob ill accords, whom the Scripture history 
itself charges with so many immoral actions. A man whom 
Jehovah, as consecrated to himself, would esteem worthy of 
his most secret revelations, ought to stand forth in the highest 
moral purity.” The problem before us is supposed, therefore, 
to furnish invincible weapons of attack upon three vital points 
in revealed religion; that is to say, upon its divine origin, the 
inspiration of its Scriptures, and the rectitude of its God. 

It is to be regretted that the problem has not been always 
well solved by the apologists. Hengstenberg utters a judicious 
remark, to the effect that the Jewish writers, and, to a certain 
extent, the early Christian fathers, having no clear conception 
of the idea of justification by faith, resorted to shallow and 
insufficient excuses for the sins of the patriarchs. “They 
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knew no God who justifies sinners, but one only who rewards 
saints. Now, in order to transform the recipient of divine 
revelation into saints, according to their notion, they proceeded 
not unfrequently to absurdities.” Noah, for example, say 
the Jewish doctors, was unacquainted with the strength of 
wine; Epiphanius adds, that he was old and unable to bear its 
strength; Lilienthal, a modern writer, with the best intentions 
no doubt, subjoins: “One year produces stronger wine than 
another. Is it not possible that just when the earth had been 
manured by the rich soil of the deluge, and by.so many dead 
bodies (sic), such generous wine might be produced, that a 
quantity which Noah would, at another time, have taken with 
impunity, now intoxicated him?” Lot is excused from his 
double immorality, on the ground that he was led astray by 
his daughters; the fact, however, of his repeating the same 
sins on the second day not having been duly considered. 
The apology for Abraham and Isaac, in attempting to pass 
off their wives for their sisters, is that, according to the usage 
of the Hebrew language, Sarah and Rebekah were, in a certain 
sense, their sisters; the suggestion overlooking the circum- 
stance, that the patriarchs intended to create the impression 
that these women were not their wives. The Rabbi Jarchi 
persuaded himself that Jacob was not guilty of falsehood to 
his father, but resorted to an allowable ambiguity; “I am he 
who brings meat—Esau is thy first-born son.” The more 
learned of the Christian fathers, while they rejected most of 
these quibbles, did not put the matter on impregnable grounds. 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Jerome excuse Jacob on the assump- 
tion that his fraud did not proceed from an intent to do evil, 
but to secure the greatest good. Even Augustine, the most 
profound theologian of his own and many following genera- 
tions, expresses the opinion that Jacob’s personation of Wsau 
was justified by his purchase of the birthright. And in defense 
of Abraham, he adopts the Rabbinical -sophism mentioned 
above, founded on the equivocal meaning of the Hebrew word 
for sister. He says: “Indicavit sororem, non negavit uxorem; 
tacuit aliquid veri non dicit aliquid falsi.” Finally, Pool’s 
Synopsis embalms the names of two obscure writers, who sug- 
gest that “Jacob’s statement, ‘I am Esau, thy first-born,’ was 
true in a figurative and representative sense; for he was, in 
“* 
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fact, the first-born, not indeed by birth, but by virtue of the 
divine decree, and by right of purchase: just as John was 
called Elias in a figure. Matt.xi: 14.” 

In the later theology, the treatment of the case has been far 
more satisfactory. John Calvin, who is unrivaled in the logical 
as distinguished from the verbal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, was perhaps the first to put some important parts of the 
subject in their proper light. Other parts have been elucidated 
by those who have come after him. Of the generation now 
passing, Hengstenberg, in his Dissertation on the Genuineness 
of the Pentateuch, and the late Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander, 
(death loves a shining mark, a signal blow,) in the Princeton 
Review, have done much toward settling the principles which 
should govern the inquiry. But these principles have not 
been, as yet, universally adopted. The subject is often treated, 
both by the press and the pulpit, after methods which are 
liable to serious exceptions. A late writer, for example, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, follows Waterland, whose 
explanations are wholly insufficient. A re-statement of the 
case, therefore, may be acceptable to readers of the Scriptures 
who have not investigated the topic. 

The whole ground will be covered by satisfactory replies to 
three inquiries. The first relates to the purpose of the sacred 
writer in recording these immoralities; the second to the cir- 
cumstance that he records them without direct censure; and 
the third to the alleged connivance at these sins, indicated in 
the immeasurable blessings conferred on the patriarchs. Or, 
more briefly, why were these immoralities mentioned; why 
mentioned without animadversion; why were tokens of the 
divine favor associated with them? 

To the first inquiry, why these incidents are recorded, one 
reply may well be, because they are both true and pertinent to 
the purpose of the historian. It was within his power to omit 
them altogether. In that event, they could not have come to 
the knowledge of the after ages ; for Moses wrote five hundred 
years before the dawn of authentic profane history, and a 
thousand years before the birth of Herodotus, the father of 
that science. But Moses, true to his vocation as an inspired 
historian, states the facts as they actually occurred; hesets down 
the plain, unvarnished truth, without malice or extenuation, 
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without censure or apology. It has been well said, that this 
very account of the sins of God’s people, shows that the Bible 
is the most honest book in the world. It sets forth the history 
of the early ages in its absolute truth ; it is temperate in state- 
ment, exact, impartial, fearless of rigorous or even depreciatory 
criticism. The sacred writer, however, does not relate all the 
events of the patriarchal age ; for an exhaustive statement was, 
in the nature of the case, impossible: why were these particu- 
lar incidents selected out of the mass of materials before him? 
For the reason, such is the obvious reply, that these facts were 
the necessary elements of his narrative. The mention of Noah’s 
sin explains the impiety of Ham, and the reverential grief of 
Shem and Japheth ; that again explains the prophecy of Noah 
respecting the three great stocks of the race descending from 
the three brothers; and this prophecy contains the second 
Messianic promise, which is one of the central, luminous points 
in the history. The historical relations of the Moabites and 
Ammonites to the Israelites were so intimate, and in many 
ways so controlling, that their incestuous origin and their con- 
sanguinity to each other and to Israel, were required to be dis- 
tinctly traced to the immoralities of Lot. As instances of the 
fulfillment of God’s engagement with Abraham to bless those 
that blessed him, and to curse them that cursed him, the sacred 
writer describes the interviews of the patriarch with Pharaoh 
and Abimelech, in the course of which his equivocations oc- 
curred. Finally, in order to a true account of the lapse of the 
birthright from Esau to Jacob, the author was obliged to set 
forth the profaneness of Esau and the fraud of Jacob. It is 
clear, therefore, that Moses did not turn to the right in order 
to escape these facts, nor to the left in order to drag them into 
his narrative. Every incident introduced bears a definite rela- 
tion to the plan of his history ; nothing essential is suppressed, 
nothing irrelevant is admitted. 

Ag a further reply, it may be well said that the record of the 
sins of the patriarchs was intended to answer important moral 
and religious purposes. It must be borne in mind, that the 
Pentateuch was written, primarily, for the Hebrews, first of 
the time of Moses and then of the after generations. They 
were in all ages a proud, arrogant people, vain of their own 
piety, and most boastful of the virtues of their ancestors, 
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especially of the three great patriarchs. No corrective to these 
evil passions more effectual could be supplied than the humil- 
iating statements of Moses, convicting Noah of drunkenness, 
Lot of drunkenness and incest, Abraham and Isaac of false- 
hood, Jacob of fraud and falsehood; and then relating also, 
if we may look for a moment into the lives of the “twelve 
patriarchs,” the incest of Reuben in his father’s bed, the incest 
of Judah in his son’s bed, the treacherous cruelty of Simeon 
and Levi in the slaughter of the Shechemites, and the sale of 
Joseph as a slave, by a conspiracy of his brothers. Even 
Stephen, eighteen hundred years afterward, recalled this dis- 
graceful bargain and sale in the stinging words, “ Jacob begat 
the twelve patriarchs; and the patriarchs, moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt.” But this narrative served another 
and higher purpose in the clearness with which it taught to 
the Jews, and to all men every-where as well, the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. The delusion of justification by 
works has been the wide-spread and inveterate heresy of the 
human race. The Jews established themselves in that heresy 
by resting, not on the saving faith, but on the saving merits of 
their ancestors. Paul met the argument by maintaining that 
even Abraham their father was justified, not by works but by 
faith, and that the sign of circumcision which he received 
from God, and which they regarded as a sign in their flesh of 
thorough righteousness, was a seal of the justification which 
was in him by faith, and not by works. Now, the record that 
exhibits the transgressions of Abraham and of the other patri- 
archs, shows that they were all concluded under sin, that they 
had not whereof to glory before God, and that their salvation 
was of faith alone. And, finally, this record shows that the 
patriarchs were constituted the chosen seed by the sovereign 
act of God. They were taken out of all-the world to found 
the Church of God, to receive revelations, and to behold 
theophanies and mighty wonders: to them pertained the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
-the law, and the service of God, and the promises; and to 
crown all of them, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
is God over all, blessed forever! Why did God bestow upon 
the patriarchs and upon their seed supreme imperishable bless- 
ings? The Jew would say, they were holy men, and as such 
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deserved them all. But Moses teaches another lesson alto- 
gether; showing in the immoralities of every one of the line, 
from Noah to Moses, including both and including all, that the 
ground of their selection, and of the silent rejection of the 
whole human race besides, was not in the patriarchs but in 
God, in him who chose and not in them who were chosen; 80 
that in all this stupendous series of events the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works but of him 
that calleth. It was the sovereign act of God that laid Nahor 
in the grave in Chaldea, and called Abraham, his brother, to go 
into the land of Canaan; that appointed Isaac to be the heir 
of the promises, and sent Ishmael to wander a wild man in the 
wilderness ; that adopted Jacob and banished Esau into perpet- 
ual exile in Mount Seir. Those God chose, these he rejected, 
and both the choice and the rejection were acts of his own 
unsearchable wisdom. 

The second element in the problem is the circumstance that 
these delinquencies are not expressly censured by the sacred 
author. But, in the first place, it may well be asked, is not the 
simple record of them a sufficient rebuke? When a good man 
is betrayed into flagrant misconduct, and that misconduct is 
made known to the world, and the evidence of it is also per- 
petuated on the records of the church or the country, he 
suffers a censure of terrible severity. ‘“ Remember not the sins 
of my youth, nor my transgressions,” exclaimed David. The 
shame of the patriarchs, like their faith, is perpetuated in the 
memory of mankind by the testimony of the most truthful 
and public record on earth. It is held by millions to be the 
word of God, and therefore absolutely true, true in the general 
and true in the minutest particular. It can not pass into 
oblivion; not one jot nor tittle thereof can perish; it is the 
unwasted legacy of all generations; it is to be multiplied by 
myriads of copies in a thousand different languages; distrib- 
uted among all the tribes under the whole heaven; it is to be 
privately read and studied by multitudes upon multitudes in 
every age; taught to the young; read daily in families; pub- 
licly read on the Lord’s day in religious assemblies throughout 
the earth; perpetually discussed from the pulpit in sermons 
and expositions; perpetually discussed from the press in com- 
mentaries and criticisms, and assaults, and apologies, and 
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eager controversies; the text guarded with the keenest jeal- 
ousy against both erasure and interpolation; such is the pub- 
licity given the misdeeds of the patriarchs. And more than 
this, these Scriptures reveal the divine abhorrence toward 
every breach of morality ; they educate the conscience of man- 
kind to partake in that abhorrence ; and they are accompanied 
by the Holy Spirit, whose work it is to establish in the soul of 
man an everlasting hatred for sin. What need was there of 
laying any further rebuke upon the patriarchs? What repri- 
mand could have been more terrific than this calm, impassive 
narrative ? 

It is to be observed, in the second place, that the purpose 
of the writer did not lead him to utter any further rebuke. 
If Moses had set before himself the task of composing com- 
plete biographies of the men of old times, including, in detail, 
the incidents of their lives, and an impartial estimate of their 
characters; or if he had proposed to write a treatise on ethics, 
with illustrations drawn from real life, we should reasonably 
expect to find appropriate comments on all these transactions, 
by way of palliation where admissible, and of hearty disappro- 
bation where deserved. But Moses wrote with widely different 
purposes. His immediate design was to exhibit the History 
of Redemption; to trace the evolution of the plan of salvation; 
to show how the First Gospel, the promise—to wit, that the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head—was pro- 
gressively unfolded through the ages. His final purpose was 
to exalt Jehovah of Hosts, to show forth his power and glory, 
and to declare his mighty acts. Now, since the Book of 
Genesis is strictly a history, a history composed on a precon- 
ceived plan, since it adheres most closely to its own primal 
idea—the Glory of God in the Redemption of Man—there 
was no place left in it for a dissertation on the sins of the 
patriarchs. The facts are related because they were essential 
elements in the history: comments on them, being superfluous, 
are wholly omitted. Hengstenberg states that Henderwerk, 
a commentator on Isaiah, in expounding the passage, “The 
ass knoweth his master’s crib,” treats his readers to a prolix 
discussion on the natural history of the ass, and on the differ- 
ence between the Oriental and Occidental breeds; just as if the 
prophecy of Isaiah were a herd-book on asses. That is only 
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a ludicrous counterpart of the mistake made by those who 
suppose the Pentateuch was intended to be a biographical 
dictionary. 

These conclusions are reinforced by three other considera- 
tions, drawn from the structure of the book. The first is its 
silence as to the sins of notoriously wicked persons. The 
fratricide of Cain, the indecency of Ham, the shamelessness 
of Lot’s daughters, the lust of Pharaoh, the mocking of 
Ishmael, the profaneness of Esau, and the bad faith of Laban, 
are simply stated without animadversion. Nor, secondly, do the 
virtues of the patriarchs call forth expressions of admiration 
from the writer. Noah alone of all the living walked with 
God; Lot was the only just man in the cities of the plain; 
the generosity, hospitality, and piety of Abraham, and his 
many acts of obedience, crowned in the sacrifice of Isaac, 
were every way most memorable; and the wrestling of Jacob 
with the Jehovah-angel, is the highest example in the Old 
Testament of persistence and power in prayer; yet the sacred 
writer treats with the like reserve these acts of faith and piety, 
and the acts of infirmity and sin, which were unhappily asso- 
ciated with them. To this should be added, lastly, the fact 
that the patriarchs are unceremoniously dropped out of the 
narrative when they have finished their allotted parts in the 
progress of affairs. Adam, for example, was only a hundred 
and thirty-one years old at the birth of Seth; he then suddenly 
disappears from the record, and, although he lived eight hun- 
dred years longer, he is not onee mentioned again, except that 
he died. Noah lived, after the flood, three hundred and fifty 
years, yet not an incident in this part of his career is related. 
Shem, his son, received the promise of the Saviour; he lived 
until Abraham was a hundred and fifty, and Isaac fifty years 
old, and may have seen all the great events of that era, yet, 
after he received Noah’s blessing, he too is quietly laid aside. 
Abraham, in the last sixty or seventy years of his life, shares 
the common lot, and passes out of sight; so does Isaac for the 
fifty years of his old age; so also does Jacob; so do they all. 
Each performed his part in the evolution of God’s self-reve- 
lation and mercy, and then stepped aside forever. They re- 
semble the subordinate characters in a great epic poem, who 
appear, at the proper time, upon the stage of action, and then 
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retire behind the curtain, and are seen no more, while the epic 
itself moves on majestically to its winding up. These three 
peculiarities of the Pentateuch all point in one direction. The 
first does not indicate that the author was indifferent to crime, 
nor the second that he was insensible to virtue, nor the third 
that he was ignorant of the career of the patriarchs for whole 
decades and centuries; but these all, in exact congruity with 
his silence as to the demerit of the sins of the patriarchs, show 
that he was true to his grand design, which was not to honor 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but to exalt the Most High God. 

In the third place, the narrative is so drawn up as to show, 
incidentally, the direct connection between these transgressions 
and their retribution. It is made clear that Noah was punished 
by the contempt of Ham, and then the curse which fell upon 
his guilty son; Lot must have keenly felt the shame of his 
daughters; Abraham stood abashed at the deserved rebuke 
which he received from the king of Egypt and the Philistine 
chief; both Sarah and Abraham were afflicted in Ishmael for 
their wrong in the affair with Hagar; Isaac, who deceived 
Abimelech, was himself deceived by his wife and youngest 
son; Rebekah was punished for contriving Jacob’s fraud, by 
his final separation from her, so that she died without seeing 
him again; Jacob was ignominiously chased into exile; was 
cheated and robbed by Laban; the wife whom he wrongfully 
treated became the mother of the royal tribe of Judah; the 
wife whom he preferred died early; and her son, whom he 
loved more than all his children, was kidnapped and sold into 
slavery by his brothers. The old man, overwhelmed by a 
swarm of woes, every one of which can be traced to his in- 
firmities or delinquencies, cried out, at the close of a life of 
one hundred and thirty years, “Few and evil have been the 
days of my years.” Having wantonly deceived his father, he 
was himself cruelly deceived by his own children. His punish- 
ment was complete. Even heathen writers were silent in the 
presence of their Nemesis; and why should it be thought 
strange that the inspired historian, having recorded the inflic- 
tion of divine judgments on sin, should forbear to express any 
judgment of his own? 

The third and last condition of the problem raises the 
inquiry, whether, in the blessings bestowed on the patriarchs, 
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the Divine Being did not virtually connive at their sins? The 
blessings themselves were of two kinds. Some of them were 
purely personal, and such as are common to all believers. 
These were justification by faith, the renewal of their natures 
by the Holy Spirit, and the good hope of life eternal. In 
this respect, their case is precisely that of other sinners’ saved 
by divine mercy, and their personal salvation was in no sense 
a connivance at their sins; unless, indeed, such a sense lurks 
in that true and faithful saying, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners. It may be alleged, however, that 
the patriarchs were guilty of these transgressions after their 
supposed regeneration; and further, that such conduct excludes 
the possibility of true piety. But these assertions bring up 
the general question, how far is it possible for one to depart 
from the line of rectitude, and yet be a child of God. This 
question, however, may properly be ruled out of the discussion, 
for the reasons that it is not determined in Scripture; it has 
no exclusive relevancy to the patriarchs, but it relates to David, 
Peter, and many other pious men as well; and, finally, it does 
not enter into the real difficulties of the subject. These are sup- 
posed to discover themselves in certain peculiar blessings, 
which were bestowed on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. God 
entered into special covenants with them; he appeared to 
them in imposing theophanies; he constituted his Chureh in 
their respective families; he gave to them and to their pesterity 
the land of Canaan; and made promise that in them and in 
their seed all nations should be blessed. Now, were they 
worthy of such honor? Did not their transgressions disqualify 
them for positions so exalted? Is it to be supposed that God, 
the most holy, would so far wink at sin as to choose such men 
to be the recipients of his sacred covenants and revelations, 
and the founders of his Church? To these objections several 
answers may be proposed. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that those men were 
not only the recipients, but the channels of blessings. If they 
had been called for the sake of themselves only, if these 
mercies had terminated on them, and been exhausted in their 
persons, the problem would have been, perhaps, insoluble. 
But it wag quite otherwise. The promise was made to the 
patriarchs, not only for themselves, but for their seed after 
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them. Indeed, there is an important sense in which they 
were far more the vehicles than the immediate beneficiaries of 
the promise. To Abraham the word of God was, “To thee 
and to thy seed will I give this land”—the land, to wit, of 
Canaan. But he obtained no actual possession in it besides a 
place for the burial of his dead. Isaac, his son, also, instead 
of the inheritance itself, received only a renewal of the prom- 
ise, and died a pilgrim and stranger in the land. After Isaac, 
Jacob, and after Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, and after them 
their sons, instead of coming into possession, died exiles or 
slaves in Egypt. Not until the days of Moses, five hundred 
years after the date of the original grant, did the chosen seed 
enter the chosen land. Abraham and the five or six genera- 
tions following him, were heirs only for the purpose of trans- 
mitting the estate; the title passing through them without 
actually vesting in them; channels they were, conveying to 
posterity the goodly land, not proprietors themselves of the 
imperial gift. The same is to be said of the consummate 
blessing indicated in the clause of the covenant, “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” According to 
Paul, the Szzp here promised is Christ ; and the blessing flow- 
ing from him unto all nations is Salvation. Gal. iii: 8-16. 
Both the Saviour and the Salvation are made sure, not to the 
line of Abraham, but through that line to all true believers, 
both Jews and Gentiles. The people of God who are now 
alive, and those who are to come after, are the direct benefi- 
ciaries of every spiritual advantage, the legitimate heirs to 
every saving mercy conveyed to Abraham, and then confirmed 
in his son and his son’s son. These men were not sole pro- 
prietors, but joint heirs with all other true believers; trustees 
in a high sense, holding every word of truth, and every hope 
of eternal life, in sacred keeping, to be enjoyed by them, and 
then transmitted, with accumulating riches, to their natural | 
descendants, and not to them only but to the out-lying mill- 
ions also of the human race. Now, the employment of sinful 
man as the medium of communicating divine truth and eter- 
nal salvation to his fellow men, is an established method in 
the divine administration. Aaron and his sons were sinners. 
All the holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, were without exception sinners; the most 
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devout of them crying out, when he saw the Lord, “ Woe is 
me, for ama man of unclean lips.” The evangelists and 
apostles were sinners. The ministry of the gospel is intrusted 
to sinners—“ a treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God and not of us.” Will any 
rational man, the “rationalists” always excepted, maintain 
that the gift of the priesthood to Aaron, of prophecy to 
Isaiah, of inspiration to Matthew, of the apostleship to Paul, 
of the sacred office to the ministers of the word—that these 
divine gifts, all and singular, carry with them a divine conniv- 
ance at the sins of these men respectively? Indeed, has not 
God made the basest of mankind the channels of his over- 
flowing goodness?’ Did not Baalam receive and utter the 
word of an inspired prophecy? Did not Judas heal the sick 
and cast out devils? Are these endowments, which were 
unquestionably from God, to be construed into an open con- 
nivance at the vileness of the strolling magician and the 
hypocrisy of the traitor? 

In the second place, it was the purpose of God to secure his 
own glory, and not the exaltation of the patriarchs, in all 
these transactions. It is to be borne in mind, that the final 
cause of all things, is the glory of God; and the highest man- 
ifestation of this glory; so far as man is able to judge, is in the 
work of redemption. In carrying forward this work, he 
makes use of instruments; in the beginning, the patriarchs, 
then Moses, Joshua, and the judges, afterward the kings and 
prophets, still later, the apostles and evangelists, and now, 
his servants in the Church. It is, no doubt, true that God 
put a high honor on these men when he employed them in the 
various ministries of his kingdom. But the distinction which 
they obtained was merely incidental to the work set before 
them; and it was gained by the necessities of their several 
positions, while all the real, inherent glory of what was done 
belongs only to God. Thus Cyrus, a heathen, was selected 
by the Almighty, as the instrument of rescuing his people 
from their captivity in Babylon. The idolatrous prince did not 
know the Lord, yet God styled him his shepherd, his anointed, 
and promised to break in pieces the gates of brass, and to cut 
in sunder the bars of iron, before his advancing legions: and 
unto what end? Unto the renown of Cyrus and the glory of 
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the Persian throne? By no means; but to the end that God’s 
elect might be delivered from their enemies, and that all men, 
“from the rising of the sun, and from the west,” might know 
that there is none besides God. Isaiah xliv: 28; xlv: 1-6. It 
is impossible to read the Pentateuch aright, except in the 
light of this controlling principle. And he who is guided by 
it will never be so far misled as to suppose that all the theoph- 
anies and promises of the patriarchal era were intended for 
the exaltation of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who were but 
sinners like ourselves. 

In the third place, the patriarchs were holy men, and, as 
such, were better fitted to be the representatives of the cov- 
enant than any of their contemporaries. Thus far in this 
discussion, no account has been taken of their faith and piety, 
as qualities which must enter into the right solution of the 
problem. They must, therefore, now be brought forward. It 
will hardly be denied that Abraham was, every way, a holier 
man than any of his contemporaries, so far as we have knowl- 
edge of him, and of them. Isaac was far better adapted to the 
divine purposes than Ishmael, and Jacob than Esau or Laban. 
They were all, notwithstanding their infirmities, the best men 
of their respective generations. The character of Abraham, 
especially, is so adorned with all the graces of humanity in its 
highest type; such was his generosity, hospitality, courage, 
gentleness, and simplicity, that he has always been considered 
the model of these manly virtues. Indeed, some sceptical 
writers have inferred from these excellencies that his biogra- 
phy is, for the most part, a charming oriental fiction, and 
nothing more. But all these are less remarkable than his faith 
and obedience. The Apostle Paul indicates several of the 
occasions which called forth these gracious affections, closing 
the series with the most extraordinary manifestation of faith 
which has ever been witnessed on earth—the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Now, whatever may be said of his sins, it ought to be added 
that he was, of all men who lived in his day, fitted by 
Divine grace to be the organ of divine revelations, the human 
party to the divine covenants, and the special vehicle of true 
religion. Nor is the character of Jacob without its redeeming 
qualities. As Calvin well remarks, both he and Rebekah 
exhibited faith in the promise and purpose of God, even in the 
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act of purchasing the birthright from Esau, and obtaining the 
blessing from Isaac. And, afterward, his uniform obedience to 
God, his wrestling in prayer, his faith exhibited in his prophe- 
cies concerning his twelve sons, in his blessings on the sons of 
Joseph, and in the commandment he gave respecting his burial 
in Hebron, all show that the grace of God was in him, though 
mingled with human weakness. Any fair comparison which 
may be instituted between the gentle and humane temper of 
Jacob, and the rude, sensual, and profane disposition of Esau, 
will vindicate the choice of Jacob over Esau. The case may 
be stated thus: Before either of them were born, or had done 
good or evil, God chose Jacob rather than Esau. He bestowed 
his grace upon the younger, fitting him, notwithstanding his 
infirmities, for the divine purpose. Jacob sinned grievously, 
yet withal, he was better than Esau; and God,’who will not 
allow his plans to be defeated by even the imperfection of his 
instruments, confirmed his covenant in Jacob, and then chas- 
tised him for his sins and granted him repentance unto life 
eternal; while Esau renounced his interest in the offered sal- 
vation, married heathen wives, and went away into the moun- 
tains of Edom to found a race of hunters and barbarians. 

The method according to which this particular problem 
receives its true solution, has perhaps been sufficiently 
explained. But the same method may be used for the pur- 
pose of resolving other questions which emerge from the his- 
torical Scriptures. Some of these ought to be briefly consid- 
ered before the subject is finally dropped. 

In the first place, the principles which have guided the fore- 
going inquiry are applicable to other men, both good and bad, 
mentioned in the Bible. These may, for the purposes of this 
remark, be distributed into three classes. One class includes 
eminently pious men, who were, nevertheless, overtaken by 
flagrant sin: such as Moses, Aaron, Eli, David, Jeremiah per- 
haps, and the Apostle Peter. Their case is closely analogous 
to that of the patriarchs, both as to their offenses and the 
record made of them, together with its proper explanation. 
The sacred writers describe, with perfect simplicity, the faults 
and virtues of all these men, when the governing thought 
of the history requires that to be done; rarely interposing any 
judgment of their own upon the facts. _ But the history is so 
15 
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constructed as to humble the pride of the Jews in their most 
distinguished prophets, priests, and kings, and to show that 
these all were saved by grace through faith alone. The 
record, by exposing the inherent weakness and sinfulness of 
these great men, shows also that the choice which God made 
of them to be the instruments of his blessed purposes rested 
as to the ground of it, not on their merits, but on his own 
sovereign will; that this choice looked, as to its immediate 
end unto the salvation of the races, and as to its final cause 
unto the glory of Jehovah, and not to the worldly aggrandize- 
ment of the chosen vessels. And, finally, as if to guard 
against any conclusion to the divine connivance at their delin- 
quencies, from the blessings conferred upon them, the direct 
connection between their sins and the retributive judgments 
which followéd them, is clearly indicated. The thronging 
calamities which overwhelmed David's old age, afford a strik- 
ing instance of this retribution. The precise nature of his 
crime, in the matter of Uriah, confronted him in the nature 
of his afflictions. His child died; Amnon, his son, outraged 
Tamar, his daughter; another son, Absalom, assassinated the 
wretched criminal; Absalom himself contrived a conspiracy 
against his royal father ; seduced Ahitheophel from his fealty 
to the king ; chased the poor fallen monarch out of Jerusalem; 
polluted his marriage-bed, and was himself ignominiously slain, 
and then dragged to a dishonored grave. With what pitiless 
fury did lust, treachery, and murder avenge lust, treachery, and 
murder! 

Other men, though devoid of true piety, were exalted to 
important positions in the patriarchy and theocracy. These 
fall into the second class, and are to be found among the twelve , 
Patriarchs, the judges, and the kings of Judah. The relation 
of Jacob’s sons to the covenant, was materially different from 
that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the beginning of the 
dispensation, the chosen seed was the individual man, and his 
personal faith was an indispensable incident to his position. 
But when, as in Jacob’s household, the chosen seed began to 
expand into a nation, a distinction instantly arose among them, 
between those who externally represented the covenant, and 
those of their number who were also the true children of 
God; between the Israel according to the flesh, and Israel 
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according to the spirit. Joseph represented the spiritual seed in 
the family ; but if Reuben, Simeon, and Levi were thoroughly 
bad men, their relation to God was simply that of unbelieving 
Jews in all ages. God showed extraordinary favor to them, 
notwithstanding their sins, so that the tares and the wheat 
might grow together unto the harvest, and that meanwhile 
they might be vessels of revelation and salvation unto others. 
The judges were not persons ecclesiastical, but extraordinary 
executive officers, providentially raised up to drive off from 
Canaan the marauding barbarians. They were regents, or 
dictators, and for the most part military chiefs, bearing rela- 
tions to the theocracy similar to those held by military and 
naval commanders to modern States. God bestowed upon 
them supernatural courage and physical strength for the sake 
6f his people, and his own Holy Name; and their immorali- 
ties are dealt with in the record according to the- principles 
already defined. There were, also, in the house of David, 
wicked kings—Rehoboam, Abijam, Ahaz, and Manasseh. 
They wore the crown of Judah; were the viceroys of Jeho- 
vah, anc stood in the genealogy of Christ, the eternal king in 
Zion. But of them, and of their renown, and their crimes, 
this only need be said, that they were little more than connect- 
ing links between David and David’s Lord; their renown was 
purely accidental to their birth into the royal family; their 
throne was divinely upheld for David’s sake ; and their crimes 
did not go unpunished. 

The remaining class includes Baalam and Judas Iscariot. 
God was pleased to bestow upon them the gift of prophecy, or 
of miraculous power; he used them as thé organs by which he 
pronounced blessings upon Israel, or vehicles by which he 
communicated healing to the sick. It were folly as well as 
blasphemy, to allege that God exhibited anything but abhor- 
rence for their wickedness, even while he gave them gifts; for 
when they had served his purposes he left them to perish in 
their infamy. 

In the second place, the principles which have been relied 
on in this inquiry, define the peculiar position oceupied by the 
biographical portions of the Scriptures. Nearly a hundred 
genealogical registers are interspersed through the sacred text. 
Indeed these are so complete, that probably every Jew of the 
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time of Christ, was able, through their contents, to trace back 
his lineage to Abraham. Besides these tables, large spaces in 
the record are occupied by the lives of individuals, as Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Saul, David, Elijah, Daniel, 
Peter and Paul. In many places the narrative is very copi- 
ous, entering into minute details of personal incident and 
adventure. The journeys of these persons are described, their 
conversations are recited, their perils and escapes from danger 
are noted, anecdotes respecting them are related, and their 
virtues and faults are exhibited. Although the sacred writer 
does not attempt a positive estimate of their characters, yet so 
skillfully are the materials selected and arranged, that no 
personages in history, or even in drama or fiction, stand out 
in broader relief, no sun-picture is truer to nature than the 
personal delineations of the Old and New Testaments. So well 
marked is this feature, that the rapid impression of most read- 
ers is, perhaps, that the historical Scriptures are chiefly made 
up of a series of biographies. But on a closer inspection it is 
observed, that these narratives, considered as biographies, are 
singularly incomplete. There is, for example, in the most of 
them, a remarkable absence of dates. It is impossible to 
determine either the month, or the day of the month, on 
which our Lord was born. There is a minute specification of 
his birth-year in Luke, iii: 1-3; yet so great confusion has 
fallen into the reckoning of time, that the best chronologists 
are agreed in the opinion that the common era begins from 
four to seven years too late; that is to say, the current year is, 
in fact, A. D. 1866-69. The silence of the New Testament is 
complete in respect of the time when the evangelists and apos- 
tles, and the mother of our Lord, were born and died. It is 
an insufficient explanation of this neglect of dates, to allege 
that the Jewish, like most oriental historians, were habitually 
inattentive to chronology, while they were precise in geneal- 
ogy; for while that fact may be as stated, the New Testa- 
ment observes the same silence as to other particulars essential 
to a biography. In the first three Gospels we find but one 
incident of the infancy of Christ—his flight into Egypt; and 
but one of his youth—the visit to the temple. And the fourth 
Gospel, as a late writer remarks, “comprehends his birth, 
infancy, and youth, the first thirty years, in a single sentence, 
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‘The word became flesh and dwelt among us.’” Of his innu- 
merable miracles, and many parables, only about thirty-three 
of each are reported. We are left in ignorance “of many 
other things which Jesus did” before his crucifixion, and of 
most of what occurred personal to himself during the myste- 
rious period between his resurrection and ascension. We 
catch but two or three transient glimpses of the virgin mother 
between the Nativity and the Pentecost; and thenceforth she 
is seen no more. Our Lord sent out seventy disciples to 
preach the Gospel and work miracles, yet the name of not a 
single one of these is mentioned. Eleven of the originial 
apostles received the last command of the risen Saviour; why 
are the labors of Peter, alone, out of the eleven, recorded in 
the book which bears the comprehensive title of the Acts of 
the Apostles? Their names are contained in the opening 
chapter ; in what regions did they severally preach the Gospel, 
and what churches did they found? Why are the names 
of eight out of the twelve mentioned no more in the book 
and in the subsequent Scriptures? Where and how did 
these chosen and holy men close their lives? Herod slew 
James, the brother of John, with the sword; what became 
of John? Our Lord predicted the martyrdom of Peter; 
was this word fulfilled in Rome or in Babylon, or in 
neither city? Did he meet death at the stake, at the edge 
of the sword, at the mouth of the lion, or on the cross? 
Which of his fellow disciples died by violence, and which 
by disease? When and where did Paul make his final and 
ready offering? If, as has been above suggested, the first 
thought of the reader might be that the historical Scriptures 
are little more than a series of biographies, his second thought 
might be that these narratives are not biographies after all, 
but random recollections or memorabilia only. But on a 
mature inquiry he will discover two circumstances which, 
taken together, explain the whole case. The first shows that 
the Scriptures were determined to biographical forms by one 
of the fundamental principles of the kingdom of God; the 
principle, to wit, of personal election to eternal life. The sub- 
jects of the kingdom are, without exception, first chosen man 
by man; then as many as are chosen, and no more, are effica- 
ciously redeemed by the blood of Christ, and finally they are 
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regenerated one by one. From this germinal idea springs the 
method of the divine vocation unto service in the kingdom. 
The Church was originally established in the family of a 
single patriarch, who was personally called of God to-enter into 
the church-covenant with himself; it was perpetuated in the 
family of another man, and after that in the family of a third, 
both of whom were selected by God for this very purpose; 
until at last it expanded into anation. In the fullness of time 
the promised Szzp emerged from the bosom of that nation, 
who was one Divine-human person. Meanwhile, Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, the fourteen lawful judges, David, and the 
prophets of the Old Testament Church, received each a divine 
vocation to his high office. So at the reorganization of the 
Church the apostles were called individually by the Master to 
the work set before them, and unto this day all the ministers 
of doctrine, discipline and distribution—to wit, pastors, ruling 
elders, and deacons—do lawfully come into office only as they 
are called of God, man by man, thereunto. Now, the extended 
genealogies and copious biographical memoirs contained in 
Scripture, are the natural expressions of the primal formative 
law of the kingdom—the election of men, one after another, 
unto salvation. If this election had been by races or peoples, 
then the materials of the record would have been historical as 
distinguished from biographical ; history being the biography 
of a race or people in the aggregate, But as the election is 
individual, the record conforming thereto is constructed out 
of incidents in the career of individuals. The other cireum- 
siance has been set forth in this paper. The law of the king- 
dom, as to its development in time, is historical and progres- 
sive. It is the evolution of the Messianic promise which was 
made to our first parents, “‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head,” and of the Messianic promise which was 
made to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” 
The sacred writers take the plan of their history from the plan 
of the development of redemption. As the development was 
historical, slowly unfolding through the ages, so the narrative 
is historical, tracing the process from age to age. These au- 
thors adhere with unforgetful steadfastness to this idea. It 
regulates the selection and arrangement of the materials, pre- 
scribing what shall be introduced and what omitted. Here it 
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fills large spaces with minute details, and there it leaves wide 
blanks in the narrative. It follows the clew from land to land; 
to Egypt, to Canaan, to Babylon, and back to Palestine; from 
century to century also, through the run of four thousand years. 
It admits what is pertinent to its grand design, though in itself 
otherwise uninstructive as the genealogies; it excludes rigor- 
ously what is not relevant to that end, though otherwise most 
captivating as the early life of Jesus. 

Here there are found two laws in force; both laws of the 
kingdom; the first showing how its subjects are obtained, by 
the method, namely, of personal election; and the second ex- 
hibiting the mode of its development, the mode, namely, of 
historical progress. These two laws working together on the 
sacred record, prescribe one of them the materials which are, 
in a large measure, biographical ; and the other, the form into 
which these materials shall be cast, which is the historical. 
The result is a coherent consecutive narrative, wrought out of 
personal memoirs. It may be styled a biographico-history; the 
first term pointing to thé*Ptimal law of personal election from 
eternity ; the last pointing to the primal law of the evolution 
of the kingdom in time. By virtue of these controlling prin- 
ciples, the Pentateuch lifts up mto the light twenty-five years 
of Abraham’s life, and leaves in obscurity the seventy-five years 
which went before, and the seventy-five which followed after 
the historical period of his career. They admit to record the 
calling and training of the apostles, and exclude their birth- 
dates, their early lives, and, excepting Peter, their apostolic 
labors, and, excepting James, the manner of their death. The 
first part of the Acts of the Apostles, relates minutely the 
planting of the Christian Church among the Jews by the labors 
of Peter, and then Peter himself is relegated into obscurity. 
One chapter describes the mission of Philip among the Samar- 
itans, and then Philip disappears. Eighteen chapters are occu- 
pied with the planting of the Church among the Gentiles in 
the great cities of the empire, by the ministry of Paul, and so 
soon as he has gotten as far as Rome in his work, the history 
is finished, and the curtain falls upon the great Apostle. His 
conversion is related three times, but not a line is added 
respecting his death. The laws of the composition of the 
book are perpetually enforced, excluding this, admitting that. 
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Its very reserve is not less instructive than its utterances, or, to 
quote a fine remark of Boyle: “ There is such fullness in that 
book, that oftentimes it says much by saying nothing; and not 
only its expressions, but its silences are teaching, like a dial in 
which the shadow, as well as the light, informs us.” The final 
product of inspiration is a series of historical Scriptures, which 
combine the charm of personal incident with the majestic 
movement of history; a narrative full of graphic power, 
adorned with surpassing and surprising beauties, laden with 
unsearchable riches, and instinct with life and salvation. 

In the work of redemption, an everlasting kingdom is estab- 
lished, an irresistible power is evolved, and a supreme glory 
floods the firmament. But the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, are allof God. Patriarch, prophet, apostle, martyr, 
all these are nothing. God, the uncreated, unchanging, un- 
ending one, is All and in All. Herodotus composed a history, 
so he himself declares, in order that the deeds done by man 
might not be forgotten, and that the great and wonderful ex- 
ploits of the Greeks and the barbarians might not pass into 
oblivion. His plan was faithfully executed, and the product 
of his industry is an agreeable and gossiping narrative. But 
so humbling was the impression left on the mind of Daniel by 
the perusal of the historical Scriptures, that he exclaimed : 
“Q Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to 
our princes, and to our fathers, because we have sinned against 
thee. To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness.” 
Such is the radical and thorough difference between the sacred 
school of ancient history and the profane. 
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Art. Il.—The Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its Over- 
throw: with the Relations of both to the General Revolt. 


A Memoir of Civil and Political Events, public and private, in 
Kentucky: To serve as a History of the Secession Conspiracy 
which had its Center in Kentucky: Commencing in 1859, and 
extending to the Overthrow of the Conspiracy, and the breaking 
out of the Civil War in that State in 1861. 


Part Seconp.—Preparations, secret and public, of the Conspirators for the 
seizure and subjugation of Kentucky, after their final Political Overthrow, in 
August, 1861; up to the Conference of Loyal Citizens at Camp Dick Robinson, 
which provided for the sudden and unexpected Defeat of the Conspiracy. 


I.—1. President Buchanan—President Lincoln—Vice President Breckinridge: 
Extra Session of the Senate of the United States: Called Session of Congress. 
2, Concerted Movement of the Conspirators in Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri: Governor Harris, of Tennessee—Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky: 
Traitorous Negotiations—Invasion of Kentucky. 


1. On the 4th of March, 1861, the presidential term of Mr. 
Buchanan expired, and that of Mr. Lincoln commenced. His- 
tory furnishes little, more worthy the contempt of every true 
and firm spirit, and the disgust and scorn of every sincere and 
loyal heart, than the conduct of President Buchanan, toward 
the close of his administration. No one ever reached the 
supreme executive power, among a free people, and by the 
due course of their political institutions, who had need of the 
highest principles, the noblest endowments, and the grandest 
character, in a higher degree than President Lincoln. His 
nomination was a surprise to all parties; his election was a 
great shock to the nation. It remains for him, if he is capa- 
ble of doing so, to make for himself one of the greatest names 
in the annals of mankind. At the moment of this great peri- 
odical change of the National Government, Vice President 
Breckinridge ceased to be the presiding officer in the Senate, 
and became a member of the body. A little while before, he 
had been Vice President, Senator elect, and candidate for the 
Presidency, all at once: a state of case all the more remarkable, 
and indicating a course all the more illustrious, that he had 
then hardly attained the prime of life. The events of the 
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preceding half year had, no doubt, shaken his position, and 
clouded his future: but he still occupied an immense elevation, 
and was just entering upon a long term of one of the highest 
offices on earth. When he took his seat as a Senator from 
Kentucky, at the usual extra session of that body, immediately 
after the inauguration of the new President, a great career 
was once more open before him. The public well knew that 
he was in no way answerable for the conduct of President 
Buchanan, or for the policy of his administration. For Mr. 
Buchanan, with the mean jealousy of an ignoble nature, hated 
the superiority of the Vice President, and was ostentatious in 
slighting him; while, on his part, the Vice President, with a 
reserve and manliness that were natural to him, accepted and 
was even profited by a position so unusual. Moreover, the 
Vice President, up to the period of his own nomination for the 
Presidency, had been for some years the warm supporter of 
Mr. Douglas for that office. And the tenor of his conduct 
and declarations, both public and private, during the presiden- 
tial canvass just passed, was more that of Western than South- 
ern Democracy: and whether as a great statesman, or as an 
ambitious politician, or as a disinterested patriot, it appeared 
impossible that he should not see, that the fate of the nation 
was necessarily in the hands of the great central section, to 
which he belonged, and not m the hands either of the extreme 
northern or southern section of it. If any thing was needed 
to add conclusive force to such considerations, that would be 
found in the unquestionable former patriotism of the Vice 
President, and in the great and notorious fact, that he had it 
in his power, by a prompt and decided lead of his party in 
Kentucky in opposition to Secession, to have made that State 
well-nigh unanimous for the Union. It was a national calam- 
ity that he was not equal to his destiny: alas! how few are. 
His course during the short extra session of the Senate, was 
completely reserved. When that session was over, he returned 
to Kentucky in the spring of 1861, and found every thing 
there in a state of intense agitation—the decisive election of 
August, 1861, occupying all parties. Before that election 
came on, the President had called for 75,000 volunteers, after 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and had also called Con- 
gress together to make provision for the safety of the nation 
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and the preservation of the Union; and the disastrous battle 
of Bull Run had been fought. During that memorable session 
of Congress, Senator Breckinridge took such a course, as 
seemed to show that his previous reserve had not been pro- 
duced by any uncertainty in his own mind, as to the part he 
intended to act: which is, to a certain extent, confirmed by the 
course he had previously marked out for his party in Ken- 
tucky, as has been explained in the First Part of this memoir. 
His opposition in the Senate became open, unqualified, con- 
stant, to every kind of action on the part of the nation, that 
looked to the armed preservation of its existence, or to the 
suppression by force of the immense military organization of 
traitors, avowedly seeking its conquest and destruction. The 
conquest of his own State by arms, was one of the points in 
this atrocious scheme, to the defense of which the Kentucky 
Senator lent himself, at Washington, in his vehement opposi- 
tion to the Federal Administration; and in the support of 
which, on his return to that State in August, 1861, the conspi- 
rator became a refugee, and the refugee a general in the army 
of traitors, and the general an invader of the land to whose 
defense he owed every drop of his blood. His expulsion, as a 
traitor to the nation, from the Senate of the United States, a 
few months later, was the just and natural result. He had not 
even the poor excuse that he was loyal to Kentucky. He was 
traitor to her also: and that with a treason aggravated almost 
beyond historic example, and destitute of every pretext ever 
plead by traitor before. 

2. On his way from this called session of Congress, Major 
Breckinridge spent about a week in Baltimore, early in August, 
1861. The opportunity was thus afforded—or made—to con- 
cert more perfectly with the Secessionists of Maryland, their 
share of the plan for rousing the people and organizing the 
movement in the Border Slave States, not only in concert with 
each other, but in concert with the general plan to make the 
rebellion triumph. It is now well known that the whole con- 
spiracy was conducted by the body of Southern Senators at 
Washington, and that State after State was hurried into Seces- 
sion, according to the schedule furnished by them. The attempt 
to initiate this movement in Maryland with great eclat, by a 
seditious speech from Major Breckinridge himself, to a night 
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crowd of the disloyal citizens in the streets of Baltimore— 
broke down. The affair was then made to wear the appear- 
ance of a spontaneous gathering of the people to do him 
honor, and an unpremeditated speech on his part, broken up 
by the police of the city. It was, most probably, an overt act 
of a conspiracy, in the same direction as one of earlier date 
under the auspices of Marshal Kane, which, under equally 
false pretenses, proved to be an attack upon a regiment of 
Federal troops, by the organized mob of the city. The mili- 
tary force of the General Government brought Marshal Kane’s 
first act of the conspiracy to an end, after much trouble and 
delay, and a somewhat clear demonstration that the safety of 
the nation did not allow a revolt in Maryland to be treated as 
an open question. The dread of the same military force cut 
short this second act of the conspiracy, which was to have 
been set afloat by seditious meetings and speeches, and con- 
summated, at the right time, by the invasion of Maryland and 
the capture of Baltimore, by the Confederate army under 
General Beauregard; an event anticipated at that period, with 
joyful and undoubting faith by the disloyal population of that 
city. The fact is important, and was in the pérsonal knowl- 
edge of thousands, and is still, no doubt, vividly in their recol- 
lection, that during the months of August and September, 
1861, this profound belief, and this earnest desire, that the 
Confederate army would speedily conquer their country, which 
was cherished by traitors, in Maryland; pervaded with equal 
intensity the disloyal population of Kentucky and Missouri, 
at the same period. So wide were the ramifications of the 
conspiracy, and so corrupting was its influence. It will be 
remembered too, with what zeal and energy a cloud of Seces- 
sion witnesses took the stump—especially in Kentucky— 
immediately before the general election in 1861, and thence- 
forward until and during the meeting of the Legislature, strove 
to arouse the people to ungovernable hostility toward the 
General Government. Coincidently, almost to a day, with the 
meeting of that Legislature in Kentucky, a body of rebel 
troops estimated at 40,000 actually invaded and occupied the 
western portion of the State; while another body of them 
estimated at 10,000, had already occupied the Cumberland 
Gap at the south-western corner of it. When these rebel 
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troops from Tennessee took possession—without notice or 
declaration of war—of Western Kentucky, Commissioners 
from Tennessee, sent by Governor Harris; were at the ¢api- 
tal of Kentucky, professedly to negotiate with Governor 
Magoffin for a better understanding between the two States— 
and especially for the dispersion of a small force of loyal 
Kentuckians and exiles from Tennessee who had begun to 
collect at Camp Dick Robinson, in Central Kentucky. 
These Tennessee exiles had fled from the horrors which 
surrounded them at home; and the rebel government of 
that State, had, besides its domestic atrocities, menaced 
Kentucky for months together with large bodies of troops, 
along the whole frontier between the two States, with the 
apparent connivance of Governor Magoffin and his comrades. 
It is now known that the real objects of Governor Harris 
in sending that mission to Frankfort, was to bribe a suf- 
ficient number of the members of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture, to neutralize for two years, the recent vote of the 
people; and to concert a perfect understanding with the 
Kentucky conspirators. One of the Tennessee party was 
intrusted with a very large sum (a million of dollars, accord- 
ing to our information), with which to commence the work. 
Those Commissioners, it will be recollected, left Frankfort 
suddenly and secretly ; the unexpected invasion of Kentucky, 
in the midst of negotiations, and the fury excited by that 
outrage, rendering their mission useless, if not dangerous. 
They had urgent private reasons besides; and had, as is now 
known, notice thereof. For there were loyal and resolute 
Kentuckians, who had been made aware of the real objects of 
the Tennessee mission ; and those Commissioners were fortu- 
nate enough to learn, through some of the countless spies and 
informers who infested the country, that their designs were 
penetrated. They barely escaped arrest, by the hesitation of 
those in authority, and by the promptitude and speed of their 
own movements. * 





* The party from Tennessee consisted of John Marshall, Esq., of Franklin, 
Andrew Ewing, Esq., of Nashville, Edward 8. Cheatham, Esq., of Rohertson 
County, and Dr. Bolling, of Nashville, Commissioners: accompanied by Robert- 
son Topp, Esq., and Dr. Jeptha Foulkes, of Memphis. We believe the whole of 
them had been Union men, up to the secession of Tennessee: and that all of 
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It is worth very serious reflection, how immeasurably differ- 
ent the fate of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri might have 
been—and through them the present condition of the nation, 
if this vast conspiracy had been better managed. Nor is it 
less striking to reflect. how that which appears to the mass of 
men, as it is being enacted, a desperate escape—is seen by men 
of sense and courage, to be the inevitable result of causes 
capable of being understood and directed. Nor is it less 
worthy to be remembered, that, so far as the public yet knows, 
or may ever know, the means whereby a conspiracy having so 
many elements of power, was foiled and ultimately crushed, in 
all three of those States; took their origin in a manner alto- 
gether spontaneous and private, and to a great degree obscure, 
from the bosom of society. The executive power of two of 
those States, and the legislative power of all three of them— 
was in the hands of conspirators against the national life, who 
had at their back the whole power of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Yet a way was found to defeat the conspiracy. 


Il.—1. Private meeting of Secession leaders in Scott County, August 17, 1861: 
Crusade on the Stump—its Import.—2. Plans for the Subjugation of Kentucky 
considered in the Scott meeting.—3. The Plan adopted, through the influence 
of Governor Magoffin: Concerted outcry against Camp Dick Robinson: Peril- 
ous Double Dealing.—5. Embassy from Governor Magoffin to Governor Har- 
ris and President Davis: Its Fruits.—6. Military Resources of the Conspira- 
tors, for the Subjugation of Kentucky.—7. Embassy from Governor Magoffin 
to President Lincoln: State of Fact and Opinion concerning this Mission.—8. 
Failure of the Mission: Great Peril of Kentucky: Calm and Firm Posture of 


the People. 


1. On Sunday, the 17th day of August, 1861, a considerable 
number of the leading Secessionists of Central Kentucky, em- 
bracing the principal persons of that interest in the State, met 
in the County of Scott, at the house of a wealthy gentleman, 
residing in a very accessible, but not very public place. It may 
remove some mystery concerning the sources of our knowledge 





them were persons of great influence in that State. It is a very melancholy 
illustration of the fatal mistake so largely committed by Union men, in their 
connivance at treason, when it seemed to be in the ascendant. It would have 
been no more difficult, we believe, to have overthrown the traitors of Tennessee, 
than those of Kentucky—and would have been of no less—perhaps of greater 


importance. 
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of matters it was not intended we should know, to say that 
this decisive meeting took place in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the homestead of the writer of these lines, at which 
he arrived on the second day after it: and we had as well say 
at once, that we do not feel called on to make public, in this 
manner, either names or acts connected with this meeting, ex- 
cept so far as may be required by the duty we have before us: 
while we ought to add, that the very early knowledge thus 
possessed, threw a flood of light on the previous acts of the 
conspiracy, and on the course necessary to be adopted to ren- 
der its success impossible in Kentucky. Major Breckinridge 
had returned to Kentucky a day or two before, having been 
delayed on his journey from Baltimore by the destructive floods 
which prevailed at that period. Whether the urgency of the 
occasion obliged the distinguished persons who composed the 
meeting, to overcome their reluctance to use the Sabbath day 
for such a purpose ; or whether the impressions of their pious 
educations and lives gave way to the necessity of escaping 
public observation, there is, perhaps, no great need of inquir- 
ing. Of course, Major Breckinridge was at the meeting; since 
its very design was to discuss and settle the policy of the party, 
and to determine its general course and its immediate action, 
under the great foregone facts which had already given a color 
to its destiny: namely, first, its complete overthrow, two weeks 
before, at the general election; and secondly, its adhesion to 
the general conspiracy which had determined on the conquest 
of the Border Slave States, by arms, when all hope of obtain- 
ing them by other means was lost. It is singularly character- 
istic, that as soon as this party had fully determined that there 
should be no more peace in any of those Border States, except 
on conditions which were utterly preposterous, it assumed, 
throughout those States—and to a certain extent throughout 
the loyal States—the name of The Peace Party! One would 
think that a State Rights party would be dumb under such 
proofs of the sentiments of the State, as this party had. 
One would think a Democratic party would promptly acqui- 
esce in the public will, so clearly and repeatedly declared. 
One would know very little of “the great heart” of treason 
and rebellion who would have such idle thoughts. We now 
know that before the election at which this party had just 
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been finally overthrown, it had been arranged that if they 
lost that election, Kentucky should be invaded: we know 
that the Confederate Congress had resolved that the State 
should be conquered, if it became necessary: we know that 
the military jurisdiction of the Confederate Government 
had been extended over the State, and that large sums of 
money had been appropriated to the arming of Rebels in it. 
But all these things were carefully concealed at that time. 
There was, of course, no debate, no conclusion, therefore, in 
this meeting, about any peaceful or patriotic submission to an 
overwhelming public sentiment, constitutionally and repeatedly 
expressed. There was, of course, neither debate nor conclu- 
sion, looking toward acceptance of the overtures for concilia- 
tion with them, made and remade over and over—and met 
always with disdain from them. What immediately followed 
this meeting, as its popular result, was a crusade upon the 
stump: innumerable seditious harangues by many of those at 
the meeting, and by many others who accepted its conclusions, 
and by some, it is probable, who were kept in the dark as to 
the real objects of the movement. The drift of all was, that 
the people had been deceived in the recent election, and would 
be betrayed by their Union representatives: that liberty, pub- 
lic and private, was at an end, and the State hopelessly lost, 
unless the broken and defeated Secession party, instead of the 
triumphant Union party, were allowed to explain what the 
people required: and that all this was so clear, so certain, so 
just, and so indispensable to peace, that it was impossible for 
gallant and patriotic men to contain themselves, if any part 
of it was refused to them. In one word, not the elected and 
sworn representatives of the people—convened in the Capital 
—but the Scott meeting, over their Sunday dinner, neither 
elected nor sworn, must decide the fate of the Commonwealth: 
or else there should be anarchy—that much was avowed ; and 
what was kept secret—there should be invasion and civil war. 
They tried it. And they found out within about thirty days, 
that there was a Kentucky independent of them, and of their 
allies. 

2. The plan of the conspiracy in Kentucky, however, as well 
as elsewhere, had far more in view than a mere attempt at popu- 
larcommotion. Armed insurrection was thought of; invasion 
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also, by the Confederate forces; public and private war, vio- 
lent proceedings of all sorts. Extreme measures, therefore, 
were to be discussed at the Scott meeting : and extreme courses 
considering the general nature and objects of the wide conspi- 
racy, and the actual posture of affairs—were likely enough to 
be adopted. Of course, therefore, Governor Magoffin was too 
important a member of the party to be absent from a final 
consultation on matters of that sort. In the consideration and 
discussion of the whole case by the meeting, three plans of 
action for the party were propounded; every one of them, 
however, based on the distinct ideas, taken for granted—that 
the nation was broken up, and the Government at an end— 
that the Confederate Government was in full and lawful 
existence—that Kentucky rightfully belonged to the Con- 
federate States, and that her obstinate refusal to take her 
proper place among those States, imposed upon the Confede- 
rate Government the necessity of forcing her to do so, and 
upon the Secession party in the State, the duty of taking 
part in her conquest. These three plans were, in substance, 
as follows: 

First. That the army of General Polk on the Mississippi, and 
the army of General Zollicoffer on the Cumberland Mountain, 
and the armed Kentucky refugees in camps along the Tennes- 
see frontier of Kentucky, should immediately and simultane- 
ously invade the State, and begin the war; while that sudden 
and general invasion, by some 60,000 troops, should be attended 
by a simultaneous rising of the Secessionists in the State, and 
the commencement, by their armed bands, of neighborhood 
war, wherever resistance might be offered to them. A dia- 
bolical plan; good, in a military point of view, if attempted 
about a month earlier; when actually attempted some weeks 
afterward, a failure ; because, being discovered, it was provided 
for. 

Secondly. That, before proceeding to the extremities of the 
first plan, Governor Magoffin should issue his proclamation, 
calling upon all true Secessionists to rise, organize, and rendez- 
vous in arms, at a time and place, fixed in the proclamation ; 
that the Secession members of the Legislature should be re- 
quired to convene, and constitute at the same place and time, 
as the Senate and House of Representatives of the State; and 
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thus by the joint action of the Governor, the skeleton Legis- 
lature, and the armed Secessionists, backed by the rebel armies 
and the refugee Kentuckians before spoken of, put the State 
regularly in the Confederacy before conquering her—instead 
of conquering her first. This was the plan adopted in Mis- 
souri. It was also tried some months later in Kentucky, in a 
small way, when a Provisional Government was set up at Rus- 
sellville, under the protection of General Breckinridge, and 
his brigade of rebel troops. A silly and weak mixture of 
some of the ideas and forms of law, and the shadow of civil 
authority, with rampant treason and armed anarchy, which 
no really great man would even think of resorting to in a 
desperate emergency. 

Thirdly. That all the matters proposed in both the fore- 
going plans, should be held in suspense, a little longer, while 
the arming, organizing, and educating of the secession party, 
should be secretly and rapidly carried to a higher state of com- 
pleteness; that, in the mean time, the Governor should send 
Commissioners, in the name of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, to the President of the United States, demanding the 
dispersion or removal from the State, of the troops then col- 
lecting at Camp Dick Robinson, under General Nelson, or the 
disavowal of General Nelson and his acts by the President; and 
other Commissioners, both to Governor Harris of Tennessee, 
and to President Davis at Richmond, Virginia, in order to give 
precise information of the position, necessities, and plans of 
the party in Kentucky—to gain precise knowledge of the 
amount and character of the aid they could rely on—and to 
concert the most cordial and complete mutual understanding. 
If this plan could have been successfully executed, it would 
have rendered temporary success possible for the second plan, 
and complete success possible for the first plan. It was liable, 
however, to the great objection of being nearly incapable of 
execution, without being penetrated. 

8. It is probable that in the statement of all these plans, we 
have made the Scott meeting our debtor, by making their 
various propositions somewhat more distinct and rational, and 
somewhat less atrocious than they really were. The third of 
the three plans stated above, was the one adopted by the meet- 
ing: the one, namely, which involved a little further delay—a 
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more complete preparation—the dispersion of the few loyal 
troops then gathering in the State—a more complete under- 
standing of what was to be feared from the General Govern- 
ment, and what was to be hoped from the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. Our information in various ways is precise, that the 
adoption of this plan, in preference to either of the others, for 
the time being, was due, in great part to the influence of Gov- 
ernor Magoffin. The party could not risk the loss of the 
hearty co-operation of the Governor of the State. And he 
manifested an untimely, and probably an unexpected relue- 
tance, to take any step, or perform any act, as Governor, which 
necessarily involved a direct violation of the constitution and 
laws of the State, and drew after it immediate bloodshed. 
This executive seruple had to be respected. But it also had 
consequences that were not so flattering. One that was after- 
ward notorious, was his own supersession as Governor by the 
Russellville Convention, which appointed Mr. G. W. Johnson 
in his place, so long as he should continue under restraint at 
Frankfort—as they somewhat sharply put it. Another was 
an immediate breach with his Secretary of State, Thomas B. 
Monroe, Jun.; who is said to have edified both the meeting and 
the Governor, in terms more plain than polite, in declaring his 
refusal to serve him any longer—and. who shortly afterward 
went South—and was killed in the battle of Shiloh. It isa 
striking illustration of the sort of thing human nature is, that 
with all the Governor’s official scruples, he had not scruples 
enough, to keep him away from such a meeting, having such 
objects; nor enough to prevent him from abusing his high 
office by carrying out the disloyal behests of a meeting of con- 
spirators; nor enough to prevent him from sending commis- 
sioners to a government of traitors, to concert with them the 
conquest of his own State; nor enough to prevent him from 
sending commissioners to the General Government, to which 
his own State owed and acknowledged allegiance, with the 
secret and concerted object of betraying both; nor enough to 
make him understand, that after performing such acts as these, 
he could not hold the office of Chief Magistrate an hour longer, 
with honor to himself, or safety to the State. Mr. Magoffin 
happened to be the Governor of Kentucky. Being so, he 
happened not to perceive the enormity of the outrage he 
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committed, in conspiring with this Scott meeting, and afterward 
using his office to promote its disloyal schemes. But he hap- 
pened to know that the extreme measures urged by the more 
violent of the men he met, did not necessarily insure the suc- 
cess of their treason, but did involve his own destruction. 
Upon these accidents, in themselves not very common, and in 
their nature altogether personal, the most important public 
affairs took the shape and complexion they did. 

4. We have stated that a crusade upon the stump followed 
the Scott meeting, as a part of its machinery; and have 
pointed out the general sum and drift of the seditious ha- 
rangues, responsive to the great and general design of the 
conspiracy. And now here in the special plan agreed on, we 
see a special object to be gained that admitted of a public 
outery—nay, required it; while other objects to be gained 
required extreme secrecy. So an outcry for the immediate 
breaking up of Camp Dick Robinson, resounded throughout 
Kentucky : Secessionists leading the cry—neutral people chim- 
ing in lustily—professional politicians giving as uncertain a 
sound as possible—and timid Union men stunned by the din. 
The Governor, perfectly aware of the nature, the origin, and 
the object of the whole commotion; and not aware that any 
one but the initiated, suspected, much less knew the exact sig- 
nificance of the whole affair; in the fervor of his indignant 
loyalty to Kentucky, promptly sent his commissioners—osten- 
tatiously to Washington. But the secret mission, as well as 
the public one, being in the programme, the outcry against 
the General Government about Camp Dick Robinson, and the 
small body of Kentucky troops there, was always accompanied 
by excuses for the Confederate Government, the Governor of 
Tennessee, and the great bodies of the rebel troops, that had 
long been a standing menace to Kentucky, along hundreds of 
miles of her frontier. So the Governor—not so ostentatiously, 
however, sent his commissioners, with equal promptitude, to 
Nashville and Richmond also. It was a curious sight to look 
upon—by those who understood both parts of this audacious 
and perilous double dealing ; especially those, who were ready 
and resolved to risk every thing under the sun, to defeat both 
parts of the desperate and diabolical atttempt—while yet they 
saw no means of deliverance, but in the intrepid loyalty of the 
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people, and the unfailing faithfulness of God! Both sets of 
Commissioners were sent by the Governor: and those sent to 
Washington, were on their way thither within the week fol- 
lowing the Scott meeting. And it may be added, to the shame 
of many who have little desire to hear of it now, that numer- 
ous and urgent appeals went to the Cabinet at Washington, from 
those who should have known and done better; pressing upon 
the Government acquiescence in the demands of Governor 
Magoflin’s Commissioners: It is also true that they who did 
both know and do better, took care that the President should 
understand exactly what he was asked to do—before he did it. 
5. George W. Johnson, Esq., a member of the Scott meet- 
ing, and subsequently Provisional Governor of the Russellville 
Provisional State—and who fell at Shiloh; was the Commis- 
sioner sent by Governor Magoffin to Governor Harris of Ten- 
nessee—and President Davis at Richmond. There may have 
been one or more other persons united with Mr. Johnson, in 
this mission; on this point our memory, or our information, 
is at fault. This embassy being every way suspicious—espe- 
cially the portion of it to the Confederate Government, the suc- 
cess of it, as well as the safety of Governor Magoffin in many 
possible contingencies, demanded that no notoriety should be 
given to it; nor is the loyal public, in Kentucky, even yet 
aware that the Richmond part of it was authorized. It was a 
ticklish thing for the Governor to make a dead secret of: and 
it was a ticklish thing to explain it, to the loyal Legislature, 
then just elected. Take it as we may, the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. What really passed between Commissioner 
Johnson on the one side, and Governor Harris and President 
Davis on the other; is, even yet, less known to the public, than 
to Governor Magoffin. How great was the success of Mr. 
Johnson in the mission, and what its real design was, is suffi- 
ciently explained by the events which followed. The large 
Confederate army which invaded Western Kentucky on the 
4th of September, 1861—went on to occupy the whole of that 
part of the State, and to fortify numerous intrenched camps, 
at the chief strategetic points; while the officer in command 
and the Governor of Tennessee, made public explanations to 
the Governor of Kentucky—which he communicated offici- 
ally, and without complaint or suggestion of redress, to the 
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Legislature. He did not explain any of his private reasons, for 
knowing that these letters were a part of the system of dupli- 
city and violence, by means of which all the parties to the 
conspiracy, whether in Kentucky, in Tennessee, or at Rich- 
mond, were preparing for the conquest of Kentucky. Mean- 
time another large body of Confedérate troops, under General 
Zollicofter, invaded the State at the opposite extremity from 
that which had been invaded by the army under General 
Polk. And this General also, commenced a diligent and 
extensive occupation of that part of the State—and subse- 
quently constructed strong intrenched camps; not forgetting to 
write public letters to Governor Magoftin—nor he to commu- 
nicate them—along with a very condescending letter from 
President Davis—to the Legislature. Still later, the whole 
force of refugee Kentuckians, strengthened by many other 
troops, and led by the refugee General 8. B. Buckner, Govy- 
ernor Magoftlin’s famous staff officer and Commandant of his 
State Guard ; suddenly invaded Kentucky, at a point between 
the army of Polk and that of Zollicoffer—and failing in an 
attempt to capture Louisville—fortified Bowling Green, and 
devastated whatever the armies under the Bishop and the Jew 
had spared, in Southern Kentucky. As fruits of an embassy 
of peace and conciliation—as it was pretended Mr. Johnson’s 
was—Mr. Magoffin and the Scott meeting must have been 
greatly exercised by these consequences of that Commissioner’s 
mission to Governor Harris and President Davis. The last 
grand consequence was a civil one—and may not have been 
thoroughly arranged beforehand to Governor Magoftin’s satis- 
faction. We allude to the formation of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at Russellville, and the supplanting of Mr. Magoffin, 
as Governor during duress, by Mr. Johnson, his own Commis- 
sioner; which we have before explained. It was rather sharp 
practice to turn Governor Magoffin’s own plan against him- 
self, in such a way as to force him to avow himself, or take his 
office from him and give it to the chief agent in the execution 
of the most effective part of his plan. How this part of the 
matter—otherwise so successfully carried through—struck the 
Governor, may be conjectured from his published letter on the 
subject, dated December 13, 1861, and directed to the Louis- 
ville Journal, instead of the Legislature of Kentucky. 
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6. But we have overrun somewhat the cotemporary posture 
of affairs, upon which parties were required to act in August 
and September, 1861, in following to its conclusion the embassy 
to Nashville and Richmond, as part of the plan of the Scott 
meeting. The posture of the conspiracy, as it bore upon the 
mission of Mr. Johnson, and upon Kentucky, was extremely 
imposing. Forty thousand armed Secessionists, organized to 
a certain extent, and having an understanding among them- 
selves, more or less perfect, were dispersed over the State—and 
were numerically the majority in a number of counties, and in 
a still larger number of towns, villages, and neighborhoods. 
What was equivalent to an efficient junto, composed of a 
large number of distinguished and influential citizens, with 
Senator Breckinridge at its head, and Governor Magoffin 
one of its members, gave tone to the principles, and directed 
the movements of this body. Two divisions of Confederate 
troops, unitedly amounting to fifty thousand men, seized upon 
strong positions within the State, at opposite extremities of it, 
one bordering on Virginia, the other on Missouri, and both on 
Tennessee ; and occupied and ravaged large adjacent regions. 
Camps of refugee Kentuckians were formed along the Ten- 
nessee frontier adjoining Kentucky, and increasing from day 
to day were already supposed to number eight or ten thousand 
men. A State Guard recently organized, equipped, and 
drilled, numbered about five thousand good troops—being 
the only force the State had—the mass of whom were 
Secessionists, and the whole body commanded by a staff offi- 
cer of Governor Magoffin (General 8. B. Buckner), who had 
illegally been put in charge of them, under an act of Assembly, 
surreptitiously passed. A secret band of armed conspirators 
—the Knights of the Golden Circle—numbering eight thou- 
sand, were gathered in lodges throughout the State. And to 
complete an array, which even a brave man might be excused 
for some solicitude as he surveyed it, the State of Tennessee 
stood pledged to support her forces already in Kentucky, with 
her whole military strength, and the Confederate Government 
to exert all its power to snstain every movement, directed to 
the conquest and annexation of Kentucky to the Confederate 
States. The combination was universally believed, by the 
disloyal party in Kentucky, to be irresistible. In the 
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aggregate, it was immensely powerful. And, relatively, its 
prodigious force was increased by divisions of opinion among 
leading public men of the Union party—by the horror with 
which loyal men generally contemplated the occurrence of 
war among themselves—and by the total and helpless disor- 
ganization of the military power of the State, applicable to 
any loyal use. This brief recapitulation will probably satisfy 
thoughtful men, that the hundred thousand loyal freemen of 
Kentucky might have failed of victory without dishonor. 
Such a conspiracy ought, according to all chance and calcula- 
tion, to have, at least, temporarily succeeded. It did not 
succeed at all. Precisely how, and why, it broke down, will 
be shown hereafter. Before doing so, we must give some 
account of the other embassy created by Governor Magoffin, 
under the plan of operations agreed on at the Scott meeting. 
7. In further execution of the Scott County plan for sub- 
jugating Kentucky, Governor Magoffin promptly created a 
second embassy, and sent Commissioners to Washington City 
to demand of the President of the United States, that he 
should either disavow General Nelson and the force being 
organized under his command, or that he should order the 
camp at Dick Robinson to be broken up, and the troops to be 
removed from the State. The Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor, were F. K. Hunt, Esq. and W. A. Dudley, Esq., 
both of them residing then and now at Lexington, and both 
of them distinguished members of the bar, and influential 
citizens. They went immediately to the Federal city. The 
loyal public understood no more about this mission, than that 
it was designed to secure the neutral position of Kentucky, 
by preventing the military interference of the General Gov- 
ernment; just as they knew no more about the other mission 
already described, than that its professed object was the very 
same—only that the Governor and military force of Tennessee 
were the objects of its care. It is probable that not one loyal 
man in every hundred, the State over, knew that either 
mission was thought of, until the whole matter was finished. 
The plan of which the missions were a chief element, was, in 
a manner, extemporized, at a secret meeting of conspirators 
on the 17th of August. On the 4th of September, eighteen 
days afterward, Bishop Polk’s army seized on Western 
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Kentucky. On the 29th of August, twelve days after the secret 
order for the missions, and six days before Bishop Polk’s 
invasion, the plan of a counter revolution, as it may be called, 
which we shall explain particularly, was agreed on, and imme- 
diately executed, which made the mission to Washington a 
nullity, disconcerted the double dealing of the Governor, 
turned Camp Dick Robinson to an exceedingly effective use, 
and put a totally new aspect upon the question of the subju- 
gation of Kentucky. It is undoubtedly true, however, that a 
great clamor had been made by a certain class of Union men, 
against any organization of Federal troops in Kentucky, and 
against the special attempt at Camp Dick Robinson, in par- 
ticular. The Governor, therefore, had abundant reason to 
know, that his embassy to Washington—very imperfectly 
understood—would meet with loud and cordial approbation 
in the bosom of the Union party, and from a large proportion 
of its nominal leaders ; and he had neither the means of infor- 
mation, nor that sort of sagacity, whereby he might understand, 
that his real objects were penetrated, and that there was widely 
diffused through Kentucky, adeep and stern loyalty, of another 
sort from that which he habitually observed. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Hunt and Mr. Dudley had reason to be con- 
vinced, that the avowed object of their mission was warmly 
approved by the large and influential class of Union men, of 
whom we have just spoken; and we have reason to believe 
that the Federal Administration, as we have intimated before, 
were habitually and urgently pressed with advice, from Ken- 
tucky, in that general spirit and direction. We consider it 
personally due to both the commissioners to Washington, but 
especially to Mr. Dudley, to make these statements. He had 
been known as a Union man; and now occupies a high and 
responsible situation connected with the military service of 
Kentucky. He was not, of course, at the Scott meeting; and 
knew nothing about the mission he undertook, but the honest, 
outside look of the matter, as it might appear to one who had 
some trust in the fair dealing of the Secession leaders, and a 
strong conviction that the neutrality of Kentucky ought to be 
maintained. It gives us pain to have somewhat more to say, 
concerning the other Commissioner. Mr. Hunt was known— 
of late years—as a temperate but decided member of that 
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party, which under various names has done so much mischief, 
and which we call Secessionists. He was a member of the 
Scott meeting. There—and everywhere—our information 
and belief are, that the violent and extreme measures of his 
party, were not approved by him. Still, however, he was 
obliged to know the temper and objects of his comrades, in 
the meeting and elsewhere ; and he was, necessarily, aware of 
the real and full import of the mission he undertook, of its 
intimate connection with the ulterior designs of his party— 
and of its bearing upon the fate they had prepared for Ken- 
tucky. Since the failure of his mission he has remained in 
Lexington, in the practice of his profession. 

8. If the Commissioners to Washington made any official 
report, of what they did and attempted, it has not fallen into 
our hands. If they made any private explanations on these 
subjects, we have not been fortunate enough to come to the 
knowledge of them. The official reply of Mr. Lincoln to Mr. 
Magoffin has been published. Of course, the President refused 
to do what was required of him. Nor would it seem to be 
within the compass of human credulity, that any one who had 
tolerable information concerning the state and tendency of 
public affairs, or the least insight into the secret designs of the 
Secession party, could have had the faintest idea that the 
President would comply with the demand made on him. Dur- 
ing the first week in August, there had been a general election 
in Kentucky, at which the Secessionists had received an 
unprecedented overthrow. During the first week in Septem- 
ber, the new Legislature would convene, and would adopt a 
line of policy answerable to the wishes of the people. In the 
interval of these four weeks, a couple of very respectable gen- 
tlemen wait on the President, and in the name of the Secession 
Governor of Kentucky, demand of him the performance of an 
act which would be eminently weak in him, if he had had no 
previous connection with the Camp Dick Robinson affair—and 
eminently faithless in him, on any other supposition. It can 
well be imagined how Mr. Lincoln,—supposing him to have a 
grain of sense,—would interpret such a proceeding, in such 
circumstances. If Mr. Hunt, before he made the demand, had 
explained to the President the origin of the mission in the 
Scott meeting—the nature of that meeting—the relation of 
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Governor Magoffin to it—and the general plan of which the 
mission was a part; the President would very naturally have 
concluded that Mr. Hunt was insane, or that he believed Mr. 
Lincoln to be insane. The stake Kentucky had in this pro- 
ceeding, will be better understood, when it is remembered 
that the handful of raw troops suddenly and recently drawn 
together, and which the President was thus required to dis- 
avow or disperse, constituted—except the scattered companies 
of home guards—the sole military force in the State, imme- 
diately available in the terrible emergency, and against the 
immense combination, we have before described. Colonel 
Rousseau, of Louisville, a member of the Senate of Kentucky, 
and one of the first who set about raising a military force in 
the State, avowedly under the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, had so far respected the clamor of Secessionists, and the 
nervous caution of many leading Union men, as to locate his 
encampment in Indiana ; while the First and Second Kentucky 
Regiments, organized about the same time in Ohio, and com- 
posed only in part of Kentuckians, were making the campaign 
in Western Virginia. Kentucky, divided, inadequately armed, 
without sufficient organization, rejecting the sympathy, and 
refusing the aid of all who were willing and able to assist her; 
was hastening to a position in which her only alternative 
would be, disgraceful submission, or frightful neighborhood 
butchery. It well becomes the people of Kentucky, to 
remember those who diligently contrived for them such a 
destiny, and then carefully led them toward it. To those few 
loyal men who knew precisely what was passing, and what 
was coming, it was a spectacle at once touching and august, to 
behold the calm and intrepid confidence of the people in them- 
selves—under perils they did not fully understand, but knew 
to be immense, awaiting some way of assured deliverance 
which they would find, or make. Deliverance did come. The 
explosion of the conspiracy was delayed; the State was sud- 
denly placed in a posture of defense; the vast preparations of 
the conspirators were foiled; everything disappeared, but 
armies ranged for combat; and the attempt to subjugate Ken- 
tucky assumed the least dangerous of all aspects to her brave 
people—the aspect of fair battle. At the moment of supreme 
peril, the conspirators suddenly encountered a degree of skill 
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and courage superior to their own: and out of a condition 
apparently hopeless, there sprung, as by a single effort, a 
combination of irresistible strength. 


III.—1. Peculiar aspect of society: Its influence in the perplexed state of 
opinion and affairs: Gathering of troops by Rousseau and Nelson: Decisive 
influence of those troops in the end.—2. The Federal Government furnishes 
arms: The Secessionists attempt to prevent the arming: Camp Dick Robinson 
armed instead of being dispersed: Perilous and critical adventure at Cynthi- 
ana, and at Lexington.—-3. Conference of loyal citizens on the Crisis, at Camp 
Dick Robinson, on the 29th of August, 1861: Owen County War Meeting of 
Secessionists, on the 5th of September: The great apparent strength of the 
Secessionisis, and the completeness of their preparations: Critical condition 
of the State. 


1. There was a body of loyal men scattered throughout 
Kentucky, not very numerous, perhaps, and generally neither in 
public life nor desirous of entering it, who in part knew more, 
and in part perhaps divined more, of the secret proceedings and 
purposes of the Secession leaders than the public in general 
knew, or even suspected. This will not appear surprising to 
those who know that the existence of such a class of persons 
has always been a peculiarity of the condition of society in 
that State; and that while indifferent or averse to public 
employments, they have, as a class, always possessed the confi- 
dence of the people. Such persons perfectly understood that 
the whole Secession conspiracy, after the Presidential election 
in the autumn of 1861, was an affair of fraud and violence; 
and their conviction was unalterable, and their information in 
many respects complete, that fraud and violence were relied on 
by the leading traitors, in controlling the destiny of Kentucky. 
Nor did they ever doubt that the plan of neutrality for that 
State, was, as a finality, impracticable ; since the civil war, 
concerning which the neutrality was propounded, might as 
readily break out on the question of the true meaning of the 
neutrality, as on the direct question of loyalty to the nation, 
or that of adhesion to the revolt. And that was exactly the 
way in which the neutrality broke down, and the civil war 
broke out. The attempt of Colonel Rousseau on the northern 
border of the State, and that of General Nelson in the central 
region of it, to organize a loyal military force, after the election 
in August, 1861, were denounced as violations of the neutrality 
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of Kentucky by the conspirators, who accepted that neutrality 
merely as a means of preparing for conquest. Colonel Rous- 
seau thought it advisable to pitch his camp in Indiana, near to 
Louisville, the chief city of Kentucky. General Nelson refused 
either to disband or remove his troops, and this afforded the 
pretext for the embassies created by Governor Magoffin, of 
which some account has been given. Both Colonel Rousseau 
and General Nelson acted under the authority of the General 
Government ; and the opposite lines of conduct adopted by 
them, and both approved, probably, by that Government, are 
apt illustrations of the obscure and perplexed state of public 
affairs and public policy, at that dangerous period. It would 
be most instructive to have access to the written statements 
made at this period by multitudes of eminent Kentuckians, on 
one hand to the Federal, and on the other to the Confederate 
Government. As we look back, nothing is more palpable 
than the desperate treachery of the conspirators—straining 
every nerve in secret preparation for the subjugation of the 
State, and publicly bewailing and denouncing, as a violation 
of neutrality and a breach of peace and good faith, every 
movement that looked toward the safety of the State. The 
desperate blindness of many leading Union men, at that period, 
is hardly less conspicuous, in their refusal to understand or 
even credit the existence of perils, which were in the very act 
of bursting upon the State. Who can now doubt that the 
existence of Rousseau’s small force, a little while after the 
embassy to Washington failed, was the decisive element in 
preventing Louisville from falling into the hands of Buckner’s 
column, and thereby of saving the larger part of Kentucky 
from becoming the theatre of war? Who can now doubt that 
the existence of Nelson’s encampment in Central Kentucky, 
furnished the necessary base for the operations by means of 
which the conspiracy was foiled, its leaders dispersed, the 
seizure of the State defeated, the enemy thrown back to the 
frontiers, and quickly expelled ? 

2. We will illustrate the truth and significance of the gene- 
ral statements we have just made, by recounting as briefly 
as possible, the main circumstances attending the principal 
attempt to arm the loyal troops at Camp Dick Robinson, 
while the counter attempt to disperse them was pending. 
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General Nelson had been some time in the West, and gene- 
rally at Cincinnati; and he had been the main channel of com- 
munication between the loyal men of Central Kentucky, seek- 
ing arms, and the authorities at Washington, through whom 
alone they could be obtained; while the city of Cincinnati, 
and the railroad from it into the interior of Kentucky, through 
Covington, Cynthiana, Paris, Lexington, and Nicholasville, 
afforded the proper means for their storage, transportation, 
and delivery. At the period of the decisive incidents now to 
be stated, General Nelson was in command of about six regi- 
ments, none of them full, and none of them armed, at Camp 
Dick Robinson, about fifteen miles south of Nicholasville, the 
terminus of the railroad from Cincinnati. To arm these 
troops, or to disperse them, was the immediate question upon 
which the immediate fate of Kentucky depended. Arrange- 
ments had been made to transport arms—probably from eight 
to ten thousand stand—by the railroad; but the train of cars 
had been stopped at Cynthiana, and searched by a committee 
of Secessionists, in part sent from Lexington; and the prin- 
cipal owner of the road, a Mr. Bowler of Cincinnati, who was 
present, was notified by that committee that his road would 
be destroyed if it was used for any such purpose; and he gave 
a public pledge, that it should not be so used. The guns were 
not found, by the Secession committee that searched the train ; 
the search having been anticipated and guarded against; but 
were carried back to Cincinnati—transported to Louisville, 
then by the railroad from that place to Lexington, and over to 
the camp as will be stated immediately. That is, when within 
some sixty miles of their destination they narrowly escaped 
capture; and had to be transported by a circuitous route of 
about three hundred miles—and to be managed with singular 
skill, and protected by a military force too strong to be resisted, 
in order to reach the troops. We had as well add, that about 
that time General Thomas Crittenden, then Brigadier of the 
State Guard of which Buckner was the commander—visited 
Cynthiana, as was understood, with authority from Governor 
Magoffin, and the purpose to take military possession of this 
railroad. But upon a consultation of certain persons, both 
Union men and Secessionists, Mr. Bowler the chief owner of 
it, as we have said, was allowed, on his earnest remonstranees. 
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to remain in possession of it—upon his pledge to have it 
guarded. Not long afterward, a man was killed while guard- 
ing the bridge near Cynthiana, and two were killed (one on 
each side) at the bridge in Paris. And it closes this part of 
the case to state, that on the 23d of September, 1861, the 
Thirty-fifth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, under Colonel Van- 
devier, suddenly pitched their camp at Cynthiana, and took 
possession of the hundred miles of railroad extending from 
Cincinnati to Lexington ; as part of the general plan of defence, 
to be explained hereafter. The searching committee of Seces- 
sionists did not get the arms: but they made palpable a series 
of dangers too great to be endured; and they were effectually 
provided against. Previous to this last event, however, during 
the latter part of August and within the week following the 
Scott meeting, arrangements were perfected at Louisville and 
Lexington, for the arms to pass over the railroad between 
those cities, and reach Lexington at a certain hour. There 
were Secessionists everywhere—and spies and informers were 
so diligent to know everything, that success in any move- 
ment depended full as much on promptitude, dexterity, 
and courage in execution, as on wisdom and secrecy in devis- 
ing. The Secessionists both at Louisville and Lexington, 
became aware of the arrangements made for moving the 
arms—and made ample counter arrangements to capture 
them: first, by tearing up the track near Louisville; secondly, 
by having an adequate force at different depots along the road 
to stop them ; thirdly, by having a military force at Lexington 
sufficient to seize them, if by any chance they should reach 
that point. Mr. Chipley, since of the Secession army, was 
reputed to have charge of the first point: Kean Richards, 
Esq., who is supposed to be in the same army, had charge of 
the squad for Payne’s Depot, near Lexington; and Captain 
John Morgan—since very famous as a cavalry officer, in the 
same army—had charge of the force at Lexington. It was a 
good plan—and in skillful hands; and its success might have 
had a terrible, if not fatal effect, on the immediate destiny of 
all Central Kentucky. But it failed: as we might say, by 
a series of accidents; or, as was really the case, by extreme 
vigilance, and extreme promptitude in understanding and 
using small but significant circumstances. There were two 
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telegraphic instruments in Lexington, connected with the wires 
to Louisville ; one at the Depot, one at the main office,—capable 
of being used together, or separately. The communication 
with the main one was found to have been intentionally cut 
off. Investigation followed, and immediately revealed the 
cause, and the object, and the remedy. The result was, that 
things were put right--and the arms were suddenly and 
quietly started from Louisville, several hours in advance of 
previous arrangements: and so their safe passage was secured, 
at every point of danger. What remained was to protect them 
after they arrived. This was thought to be adequately pro- 
vided for by arrangements for the assembling of the Home 
Guard of the city, in arms at the Depot, on an agreed signal 
from their commander, the late distinguished Dr. E. L. 
Dudley, who has since died in the Army while serving as 
Colonel of a regiment of Kentucky Volunteers. But this was 
somewhat changed, in the following manner: <A gentleman 
accidentally overheard a conversation between some Seces- 
sionists, the purport of which was, that no arms should leave 
the city for Union men. Very soon this fact was made known 
to Colonel Dudley—who, prudent as he was brave, thought it 
his duty to display such a force, as would overawe opposition. 
He therefore immediately dispatched messengers to Camp 
Dick Robinson, nearly thirty miles distant, and the next day 
Colonel Bramlette, of the Third Rentucky Regiment, arrived 
at the Lexington Depot, at the head of several hundred cav- 
alry, nearly simultaneously with the arrival of the train of 
cars, with the arms. By this time the city was greatly excited, 
and the streets full of people. Major Breckinridge, fully 
aware of the bearing of the affair, whose crisis was now 
reached, upon the whole plan of the conspiracy of the 17th of 
August, is said to have declared publicly that he would drive 
Bramlette’s force from the city, if fifty resolute men would 
follow him. Whereupon, a force of between one and two 
hundred armed Secessionists, was immediately collected by 
sound of bugle, at the armory of Captain John Morgan’s rifle 
company. And this gathering was immediately followed by 
the assembling, by sound of bell, at the Depot, of between 
three and four hundred armed Home Guards. The united 
force of Bramlette and Dudley, rendered armed opposition 
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fruitless, on the part of the inferior force of Secessionists ; and 
Major Breckinridge then spoke to the assembled Secessionists, 
exhorting them to abstain from any act of violence, and 
thereby show, what should be considered an act of unexampled 
forbearance. The arms were carried safely to Camp Dick 
Robinson, and put immediately in the hands of loyal troops; 
among the rest, the Kentucky regiments of Bramlette, Fry, 
Woolford and Garrard, and the Tennessee regiments of Carter 
and Byrd. In the latter part of October following, many of 
them did good service in the victory at Wild Cat, over Zolli- 
coffer’s army ; and still more of them in the rout of the still 
larger force of Crittenden and Zollicoffer, at Logan’s Field 
and Mill Springs, on the 19th of January, 1862. It was the 
possession of these arms by the small force under Nelson, 
during the first week of September, 1861, that made possible the 
movement which broke the conspiracy in Kentucky to pieces. 
8. On the 29th of August, 1861, a few days after the safe 
arrival of the arms at Camp Dick Robinson, a certain number 
of gentlemen met at that place, on the invitation of General 
Nelson, to confer with him on the critical condition of public 
affairs. In the ordering of Divine Providence, the consulta- 
tions then had and the conclusions arrived at, produced, by 
their vigorous execution, such results as completely defeated 
the conspiracy for the seizure of Kentucky, and overthrew its 
immense plot, at the moment its success was most imminent. 
The Scott County meeting preceded, by twelve days, the 
meeting at Camp Dick Robinson. The former meeting ren- 
dered the immediate arming of the loyal troops at the Camp, 
an indispensable necessity: and we have shown how it was 
accomplished. There followed the Scott meeting a great 
assemblage of Secessionists, essentially military in its nature, 
and intended to include as many of Buckner’s State Guard as 
could be got together; which was held in the county of Owen 
on the 5th of September—the nineteenth day after the Scott 
meeting—the seventh day after the loyal meeting at Dick 
Robinson—and the third day after the meeting of the Legis- 
lature which, by act of the previous Legislature, convened 
several months earlier than usual. The Union party stood on 
its defense, pressed on all sides, events rushing to their conclu- 
sion, the ome which a counter-revolution was possible, if it 
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was possible at all, beginning to be counted by hours. One 
of the chief pretexts avowed for the Owen meeting, was to 
make an ovation to Mr. Vallandingham, the well known 
Democratic member of Congress from Ohio: to which were 
added other pretexts, equally designed to conceal its real 
objects. Whatever they may have been, it is difficult now to 
state them with certainty ; for before that meeting took place, 
short as the time was, steps had been taken by the Union 
men, and some of them publicly and even officially stated, 
which rendered the commencement of hostilities by the Owen 
County meeting, too perilous to be ventured on. These steps 
were taken, however, with the perfect conviction, that the 
meeting was strictly military, that it was a direct menace to 
the loyal Legislature which was to be assembled at Frankfort, 
hardly a day’s march off, the third day previous—that there 
was sufficient reason to believe there would be an attempt to 
occupy the capital, and seize the Legislature—and that what- 
ever steps were taken to avert such proceedings and protect 
the Government and the capital, must be taken with the clear 
perception that a collision of arms was imminent, and a bloody 
civil war was the only apparent alternative to the subjugation 
of the State—unless such a demonstration could be made, sud- 
denly and contrary to all appearances, as would make the loyal 
party complete master of the situation. So perfect were the 
arrangements of the conspirators, that the Confederate army 
under Polk, supposed to be forty thousand strong, seized on 
the western portion of Kentucky, on the day (September 4, 
1861) preceding the one on which the military demonstration 
in Owen County, was made upon the capital of the State: and 
within a few days after the failure of the demonstration— 
ranging from ten days to thirty—most of the conspicuous 
leaders of this movement in Central Kentucky—John C. 
Breckinridge, Buckner, Williams, Marshall, Hanson, Monroe, 
and many more—were in arms with the Confederates. We 
do not know, with certainty, who was to have led the main 
column on the capital—who was to have sacked particular 
cities—who was to have occupied particular strategetic points 
—who was to arrest obnoxious Union men, to seize arms, and 
levy contributions, occupy the country, and strike terror in all 
directions. Indeed we cannot venture to conjecture how 
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resolute might have been the patriotic ardor of the outraged 
Governor, under a blow so unexpected; nor how heroically he 
might have resisted all attempts to force or seduce him, “to 
put himself in the hands of his friends.” There was much, 
however, that was notorious. Owen County was one of the 
most populous, and least divided of the Secession counties. 
It contained two regiments of Secessionists, carefully drilled 
by Humphrey Marshall. It was surrounded on all sides by a 
wide scope of country, in which a large disloyal force already 
existed in a certain state of organization; and lines of secret 
communication and travel, were already established from it 
into the Confederate lines. In short, it was Major Breckin- 
ridge’s stronghold—had always given him votes enough to 
secure his success, until the late fatal Presidential election, and 
had received singular proofs of his gratitude. Every one knew 
that the most strenuous exertions were being made to draw 
together the largest possible body of armed Secessionists on 
the occasion, and to provide every means of immediate war, 
from ordnance down to kegs of rifle balls. The disloyal por- 
tion of the people seemed fully convinced that the State would 
immediately pass into their power. Few loyal people saw any 
adequate means of resisting a powerful organized rising, 
accompanied by an invasion in force ; and none had any confi- 
dence that the Secession party, having such an opportunity, at 
such a crisis, would forbear to use it to the utmost. Whatever 
personal knowledge any one possessed of the individual lead- 
ers of the revolt, whom we have named, or others of equal 
influence, could only increase the certainty that desperate mis- 
chief was intended. And whoever had private information 
concerning the secret aims of these men, and their plottings 
against the peace of society and the integrity of the nation, 
were well aware that a great force of armed rebels, at the time 
and place appointed for the Owen meeting, could be held in 
check, and their designs defeated, only by some wise and dar- 
ing combination and movement, the materials for which, at the 
moment, scarcely appeared to exist. Under such circumstances 
was the conference held at General Nelson’s headquarters, upon 
his invitation. 
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Art. III.—Jmputation and Original Sin. 


PART II1.—(Continued.) 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE DIWVINES OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


WE shall present this testimony in chronological order, as 
nearly as we have been able to ascertain it. But no one, who 
has never made the attempt, can form any adequate concep- 
tion of the difficulties to be encountered in such an effort, 
from the materials which are accessible in this country. The 
theology itself is enunciated with clearness, but the confusion 
and contradiction in dates is really appalling. The similarity 
of names is likewise a source of considerable perplexity. For 
example, there were two who bore the name of Musculus, 
both eminent writers on theology; two Piscators, both emi- 
nently learned, who were cotemporaries, and both professors 
of theology, and wrote upon the same themes; two of the 
name of Campagius Vitringa, (father and son,) associate pro- 
fessors of theology in the same university, both very eminent 
as theological writers, and they died within a few months of 
each other; two of the name of Peter du Moulin, (Molineus,) 
father and son; two of the name of Sohunius, both very 
highly esteemed as theologians; and, in one word, two of each 
of the following names, and all of them eminent: to wit, 
Junius, Forbes, Rivetus, Spanheim, Polyander, Triglandius, 
and three of the name of Gryneus, and three of the name 
of Turrettin, and also of Pareus and Vossius, and all of them 
justly eminent. One writer of great authority, speaking of 
J. J. Gryneus, represents him to have died at two several 
times, and at an interval of nearly two years; and so on very 
frequently. D’Aubigne, in his History of the Reformation, 
has perpetrated some such blunders, which evince great heed- 
leasness, (as, for instance, where he makes F. Duns Scotus, the 
subtle doctor, crack a joke with Charles the Bald, confounding 
him with J. Scotus Erigena.) Some very amusing instances 
may be accredited aiso to the late Professor Stuart, and to Dr. 
Hodge, and others in our own land. We have done our best 
to avoid following the example, though we perceive, from 
one or two recent publications, that we have the high honor 
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accorded us (which we beg leave most respectfully to decline, 
however,) of having discovered a Targum on Daniel. The only 
person who has ever seen such a thing is, we believe, Elias 
Levita, (vide prefat. swam ad Methurgamim,) and no one ought 
to deprive him of the honor of such a discovery. Our first 
citation is from 


I. Zurverius. Born 1484, died 1531. 


The theology of Zuingle exhibits less precision of statement, 
and less evidence of having been thoroughly digested into sys- 
tematic form, than that of any of the early Reformers. In 
our Second Essay, pp. 556, 557, we have, from his own writ- 
ings, shown that he inculcated on original sin the very errors 
which were afterward attributed to Placeus. In his discourse 
De Providentia, cap. 5 and 6, he appears to have gone to the 
full length of Zanchius himself, or of the late Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, in respect to the Divine agency in the production 
of sin; as for example, “ Unum igitur atque facimus,” ete.: 


“ One and the same evil deed, for example, adultery or murder, is not 
a crime so far as it is the work of God as author, mover, instigator; yet 
it is both crime and wickedness, so far as it is the work of man... . HE 
therefore moves the robber to kill both the innocent and him that is 
unprepared for death.” 


His Fidei Ratio, however, affords evidence of having been 
drawn up with great care. It was prepared and sent to Charles 
V., at Augsburg, in 1530, and in it he appears to have modified 
his earlier views respecting original sin. In sect. 4, he says: 


“ Hence, I thus think concerning original sin. Anything which is 
done contrary to law is truly sin: for where there is no law there is no 
violation of duty, and where there is no violation of duty there is no 
sin properly understood, that is, so far as sin, wickedness, crime, offense, 
or guilt is concerned. I admit, therefore, that our father sinned a 
sin; that it was truly sin, that is, a wicked and criminal act, and contrary 
to law. But they who have descended from him did not sin in this way, 
for none of us ever partook of the forbidden fruit in Paradise... . Why 
does death devastate us, since we have not sinned in the way Adam did? 
Because he died on account of sin: and being dead, that is, adjudged to 
death, begot us. We therefore die likewise, but the blame is his, but our 
condition is one of disease, or if you please, of sin, though the word 
here is not properly used.” 
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This is, in brief, his view; we subjoin the original more 
fully : 

“Hie de Originali peccato sic sentio: Peccatum vero dicitur, cum 
contra legem itum est: ete. Velimus igitur nolimus, admittere cogimur, 
peccatum originale ut est in filiis Adw non proprie peccatum esse, 
quomodo jam expositum est, non enim est facimus contra legem. Mor- 
bus igitur est proprie et conditio, morbus quia,” etc. “En nobis mortem 
etiamsi non peccaverimus quomodo Adam. Quamobrem? Quia ille 
peccavit. Nos autem cum non hoe modo peccaverimus, cur mors popu- 
latur? Quia ille mortuus est propter peccatum, et mortuus, hoc est, 
morti adjudicatus, nos generavit. Morimur ergo et nos, sed illius culpa, 
nostra vero conditione et morbo, aut si mavis peccato, verum improprie 
capto. ... Nati scelus non habent, sed peenam ac mulctam sceleris, puta 
conditionem, servitutem, et ergastulum. Ista si scelus libet adpellare, 
ideo quia pro scelere infliguntur, non veto, Istud originale peccatum, 
per conditionem et contagionem agnasci omnibus qui ex adfectu maris 
et femine gignuntur, agnosco : et nos esse natura filius ire scio,” ete. 


Il. Perer Martyr. Professor at Zurich, 1500-1561. 


We preface the testimony of this great divine with afew 
remarks. It is cited by Turrettin (Loco ix, 2, 9, sect. 43) and 
by Dr. Hodge, (P. Essays, I, 183.) Turrettin observes, that 
although Martyr, in his work against Pighius, says nothing 
on imputation, he yet announces it with sufficient clearness 
elsewhere, where he teaches that our original corruption is the 
punishment of Adam’s sin. And in support of this statement, 
he quotes from his Commentary on Romans as follows: “ As- 
suredly, there is no one who can doubt that original sin is in- 
flicted on us in revenge and punishment of the first fall.” Dr. 
Hodge cites the same remark to prove the same thing, and 
adds to it the testimony of Beza. 

I advert to this matter here, because it illustrates the mode 
in which all the advocates of antecedent imputation misunder- 
stand and misapply the language of the Reformed divines. 
They ignore the explanation which those divines give of their 
own language: and then attaching to that language an alto- 
gether different meaning, deduce their inferences accordingly. 
For instance, Martyr in the foregoing clause, says that original 
sin is inflicted upon us as a punishment of the first fall. (Nobis 
infligi in ultionem et penam primi lapsus.) For he and all 
the Reformed divines, without attempting to explain the fact, 
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maintain that we sinned and fell in Adam, and that it was as 
truly our sin and our fall, as it was the sin and fall of Adam. 
And hence they use not only the word pena in this con- 
nection, but the word ultio, as if to prevent the possibility of 
their meaning being misunderstood. The revenge and punish- 
ment of the fall, therefore, is the revenge and punishment 
of our own fall, and not merely a punishment inflicted in 
revenge upon us for the fall of another, as Dr. Hodge makes 
them say. They made no attempt to philosophise on the sub- 
ject; but, confessing their inability to explain how we sinned 
in Adam, asserted the fact as a fact on the testimony of God. 
The imputation of guilt, therefore, was with them the impu- 
tation of our own subjective guilt as well as of Adam’s guilt; 
and the penalty—the ultio and poena—the infliction of moral 
corruption, (if we may again borrow the strange expression,) 
was the penalty of our own sin and fall, and not only of the sin 
and fall of another. Thus they reasoned with the Apostle in 
Rom. v. But Dr. Hodge utterly denies the existence of any 
subjective ground for this imputation, this pena and ultio; and 
ignores the whole explanation, though constantly made by the 
Reformed ; and asserts that the sin and fall referred to was 
simply the sin and fall of another; ‘and that the punishment 
we suffer is simply the wltio and pena of another’s sin. And 
this is just the difference. And this mode of reasoning on the 
subject, and this treatment of the testimony of the Reformed 
divines, runs through all the lucubrations of Dr. Hodge touch- 
ing this matter: who, instead of giving due weight to their 
own explanation of their views, suffers himself to be misled 
by their merely popular expressions, in which they attribute 
the act, sin, fall, to Adam personally. In illustration of the 
accuracy of this representation, we subjoin Martyr’s own 
statement on the subject, together with his explanation : 


“Tt, [the first sin and fall,] was equally the same as if we all had been 
[personally] present, and had sinned at the same time with him.” 
“ Original sin is a depravation of the whole nature of man, derived from 
our first parents to their posterity by gencration;” 


and not by antecedent imputation, as Dr. Hodge avers. 


“The efficient cause is the sinning will of Adam. When, therefore, the 
the Apostle seems to assert that the sin for which we are condemned is not 
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another's but our own, he means that the sin of Adam was not 80 the sin of 
another, but that it was ours also.” (Comm. in Rom. v.) 


Thus, therefore, is the subjective ground of imputation fully 
recognized; and by consequence the doctrine of antecedent 
imputation disallowed. 


III. Woireane Moscuuvs. 


This eminent man was born at Lorraine, in September, 
1497. The writings of Luther led him, in 1£27, to embrace 
Protestantism ; and his labors greatly promoted the Reforma- 
tion. In 1531 he became pastor of the Church in Strasburg, 
where he remained eighteen years. He then went to Switzer- 
land; and finally accepted the Chair of Theology in Berne, 
where he died, August 29,1563. He was thoroughly convers- 
ant with the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic languages; and his 
Loci Communes were in high esteem. Even Father Simon, 
who rarely praises anybody but himself, justly extols his com- 
mentaries on the Sacred Books; and says that he observes 
une methode exacte therein. He has been, not without reason, 
claimed as favoring Supralapsarianism. 

In his Comment. in Rom. v: 12, he says: 

“Some explain the word jacroy (they sinned) to mean, that we are 
condemned, or virtually constituted sinners, on account of sin; which 
is, indeed true; but there is no reason why you should not thereby under- 
stand the actual sin of Adam, in whom all that existed in his loins have 
sinned. For since we receive from Christ not only this benefit, that we 
should be virtually justified by his obedience; but also this, that by the 
very actual obedience of Christ, we obey the Father, as we are Christ's ; 
so we are not only virtually made sinners in Adam, but are condemned 
for this very sin of Adam. Whence the Apostle declares that by the 
offense of one, or the one offense, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.” 


This is one of the earliest and strongest averments of what 
Dr. Hodge would wish to regard as the doctrine of antecedent 
imputation; and yet Musculus does not say,as Dr. Hodge 
does, that we are condemned for the sin of Adam alone. His 
modesty in hesitating to decide whether 4? éd¢ zacazrwpatog 
means the offense of one, or the one offense, is remarkable, con- 
sidering the views he was inclined to favor. But Calvin, 
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Stapfer, and Breckinridge, as well as President Edwards, all 
maintain, as above shown, that Adam’s sin is imputed to his 
posterity ; but that they are not condemned for his sin alone. 
And Muscalus, so far from making the imputation of Adam’s 
sin alone causal of the depravity and corruption of his pos- 
terity, makes his posterity “to have sinned in the loins of 
Adam;” and so recognizes their subjective guilt, which Dr. 
Hodge denies. This testimony, therefore, recognizing the fact 
that we sinned in the loins of Adam; and that we are con- 
demned for the very sin of Adam; evinces that Musculus 
explicated the doctrine of original sin from the stand-point of 
both inherent and imputed guilt; and that he did not, as Dr. 
Hodge and Placeus do, separate them, and make the one 
causal of the other. 


IV. Catvrn. 1509-1564. 


The views of this prince of theologians have been, in part, 
presented in our First Essay, in citations from lib. ii, cap. 1, 
of his Institutes, and from his Exposition of Romans, ii: 17. 
A more full citation may, perhaps, be necessary, however, in 
order to place beyond doubt his views on the subject before us. 

In referring to the general principle which underlies this 
whole discussion, Calvin remarks that God, in electing and 
reprobating from the fallen and corrupt mass, does it after the 
counsel of his own will. Inst., lib. iii, c. 23; adds in sec, 8: 


“For if predestination is no other than a dispensation of Divine 
justice—mysterious indeed, but liable to no blame—since it is certain 
that they were not unworthy of being predestinated to that fate, it is equally 
certain, that the destruction they incur by predestination is consistent 
with the strictest justice. Besides their perdition depends on the Divine 
predestination in such a manner, that the cause and matter of it are found 
in themselves.” “In the next place we maintain, that they act prepos- 
terously, who, in seeking for the origin of their condemnation, direct 
their views to the secret recesses of the Divine counsel, and overlook the 
corruption of nature, which is its real source.” (Sec. 9.) And in sec. 11: 
“ We confess the guilt to be common, but we say that some are relieved by 
Divine mercy.” 

See also the important admission of Turrettin, respecting 
Calvin’s views on this subject, in Loco iv: quest. 9, sec. 30, 
which exposes the utter folly of the claim of Twisse, that he 
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was favorable to the Supralapsarian scheme; and the equally 
erroneous claim of Dr. Thornwell; who, while he maintains 
that his views on this whole subject are in harmony with those 
of Calvin, does not hesitate to say, in direct antagonism to him, 
that it makes no difference whether the guilt is supposed to precede 
the imputation and condemnation, or whether it flows from and is 
produced by the imputation. The former of these sentiments is 
that of Calvin and the Reformed Church; while the latter is 
that of the Supralapsarians. And it is rather odd, that a truly 
learned and intelligent divine should now claim that it makes 
no difference whether God is regarded from the Infralap- 
sarian stand-point, or from that of the Supralapsarian school. 
This certainly would have been news to the Synod of Dort. 

And then, speaking in reference to original sin, Calvin 
remarks (Inst., lib. iv: cap. 15, sec. 10) : 


“ We have already proved* that original sin is the pravity and corrup- 
tion of our nature which FIRST MAKES US GUILTY OF THE WRATH OF 
Gop (que primum reos facit nos ire Dei,) and then also brings forth 
in us those works which the Scriptures call the works of the flesh. (Gal. 
v:19.) The two following things are therefore to be distinctly observed : 
first, that our nature being so depraved and vitiated, we are on account of 
this very corruption deservedly condemned and convicted before God ; to 
whom nothing is acceptable, but righteousness, and innocence, and purity. 
And therefore even infants themselves, bring their own condemnation 
with them into the world, who, even though they have not yet brought 
forth the fruits of their iniquity, have nevertheless the seed of it within 
themselves. Yea, their whole nature is, in a certain sense, a seed of sin ; 
and therefore can not be otherwise than odious and abominable to God.” 


Again: 

“‘ We have heard that the impurity of the parents is so transmitted to 
the children, that all, without a single exception, are polluted as soon as 
they exist. But we shall not find the origin of this pollution, unless we 
ascend to the first parent of us all, as to the fountain which sends forth 





*The passage here referred to by Calvin, is lib. ii, cap. 1, in which he says, 
“Videtur ergo peccatum originale hereditaria nature nostre pravitas et corruptio, 
in omnes anime partes diffusa: gue primum facit reos ire Dei, tum etiam opera in 
nobis profert, que Scriptura vocat opera carnis. Atque id est proprié quod & 
Paulo saepius peccatum nominatur.” Sec. 8, ut supra. See a translation of 
this in our Essay I, p. 407. 
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all the streams. Thus it is certain that Adam was not only the progen- 
itor, but as it were the root of mankind, and therefore that all the 
race were deservedly (merito) vitiated in his corruption. The Apostle 
explains this by a comparison between him and Christ: ‘As,’ says he, 
‘by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that (quando) all have sinned,’ so, by the 
grace of Christ, righteousness and life have been restored to us. What 
eavil will the Pelagians raise here?” “There is no obscurity in the 
declaration that many are made righteous by the obedience of Christ, as 
they had been made sinners by the obedience of Adam. And there- 
fore, between these two persons, there is this relation, that the one 
ruined us by involving us in his destruction, the other by his grace has 
restored us to salvation.” “He who pronounces that we were al! dead 
in Adam, now at the same time openly testifies also that we were impli- 
cated in the guilt of sin, (peccati labe esse implicitis, not ‘of his sin.’) 
For neither could condemnation reach to those who were touched with 
no blame of iniquity.” (Neque enim ad eos perveniret damnatio, qui 
nullz iniquitatis culpa attingerentur.) “No other explanation, there- 
fore, can be given of our being said to be dead in Adam, than that his 
transgression not only procured misery and ruin for himself, but pre- 
cipitated our nature also into a like destruction. AND THAT NOT BY 
HIS INDIVIDUAL GUILT, WHICH PERTAINS NOT TO US, (neque id suo 
unius vitio, quod nihil ad nos pertineat,) but because he infected all his 
descendants with the corruption into’ which he had fallen. Otherwise 
there would be no truth in the statement of Paul, that all are by nature 
the children of wrath, if they had not been already under the curse 
before they were born. Now, it is easily inferred that our nature is 
there characterized, not as it was created by God, but as it was vitiated 
in Adam; because it would be unreasonable to make God the author of 
death. Adam therefore so corrupted himself that from him the con- 
tagion has passed to his whole offspring.” — Lib. IT: cap. 1, sect. 6. 
“These two things, therefore, should be distinctly observed: first, 
that our nature being so totally vitiated and depraved, we, on account 
of this very corruption, are regarded as deservedly (merito) condemned 
and convicted in the sight of God, to whom nothing is acceptable but 
righteousness, innocence, and purity. Nor is this an obligation [to 
punishment] arising out of another’s offense; (neque ista est alieni 
delicti obligatio:) for when it is said that we by the sin of Adam are 
made obnoxious to the judgment of God, it is not to be so understood as 
if we, being innocent ourselves and undeserving, suffer the blame of his 
offense, but because we, through his transgression, are all entangled in the 
curse, he is said to have fettered us; (sed quia per ejus transgressionem 
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maledictione induti sumus omnes, dicitur ille nos obstrinxisse.) Yet 
not the punishment alone proceeds from him to us, but the pollution to 
which the punishment is justly due, being instilled from himself, resides 
in us.” —Seet, 8. 


This language needs no expositor: and it is impossible to 
express in stronger terms an utter antagonism to the Ante- 
cedent Imputation scheme of Dr. Hodge. 

We conclude with the following from Calvin’s note on Rom. 
v: 17: 


“ It is worthy of remark that there are two differences between Christ 
and Adam, concerning which the Apostle was silent, not because he 
thought they might be neglected, but because it did not belong to his 
present argument to enumerate them. The first is, that by the sin of 
Adam we are not condemned by imputation alone, as though the punish- 
ment of another’s sin is exacted of us; but we bear his punishment because 
we also are guilty of his fault ; for because our nature is vitiated in him, 
it is with God bound by the guilt of iniquity.” 


Dr. Hodge quotes this passage just as we have done, and adds 
the following as a continuous part of the quotation: “ Here 
then we have the two things, not only the imputation of the 
first sin ; but also our own fault since our nature is corrupted :” 
and refers it all to Calvin on Rom. v: 17. But there is no such 
passage to be found in that connection.* And it is hardly fair to 
manufacture authorities, however great may be our need of 
them. 


V. Anpreas G. Hyperivs. 


This eminent Theologian and Reformer was born at Ypres, 
in 1511, and after studying at Louvain, and other Universities, 
with success, he traveled into England, Germany, and Italy; 
and on his return to Flanders was made Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nimeguen, where he died, greatly lamented, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1564. He was thoroughly learned, and possessed of 
great capacity. And his theological and exegetical works 
were highly prized by the Reformed. His treatises on the 
study of theology, and on the composition and delivery of 





*TI use Tholuck’s edition of Calvin on the New Testament. Berlin, 1831. 
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sermons; and on the necessity of reading and meditating on 
the Holy Scriptures; were so much esteemed that, as Du Pin 
(an impartial witness) declares, they were copied and pub- 
lished by a Spanish Augustinian (Laurence de Villa,) as his 
own, and under his own name. “There are few things,” says 
Du Pin, “which one can find fault with in them; and they 
are at this time very useful to instruct divines in studying 
divinity, and in the art of preaching it. And one can not too 
much commend Hyperius for the pains he has taken in com- 
posing these useful works.” In his commentary on Rom. vy: 
12-21, he speaks as follows respecting original sin: 


“ The Apostle confirms the assertion that sin and death have prevailed 

in those also who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's trans- 
gression. For the same reason he likewise frequently and strongly 
urges the universal particle, saying that a// have sinned; that evil was 
propagated to all. .But some one inquires, what is the formal cause or 
mode whereby the sin of Adam passes to all his posterity, so that even 
infants, who have committed no actual sins, are condemned? J reply 
that the evil and contagion is derived to all the posterity of Adam by 
propagation itself alone, (ipsa sola propagatione.*) For what Adam 
became, after his transgression, so all became who were afterward begot- 
ten of him. . . . . After that he, by transgressing the law of 
God, had lost all honor and uprightness, and had become surrounded by 
and involved in all spiritual and corporeal miseries, he necessarily trans- 
mitted this contagion to all who should descend from him. 
Rightly, therefore, and wisely the Apostle inculcates these words : that 
by one man sin gained entrance to all men, and death passed upon all 
$ aavreg jpapror, (ex quo, vel quoniam, vel quatenus) by whom, or because, 
or so far as all have sinned. And again: Death reigned over those 
also who have not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression. 
And a little after he most appositely explains it: By the offense of one, 
evil was propagated (this word is not in the Greek,) to all men for con- 
demnation, which formula of speaking concerning propagation the fath- 
ers freely used, and thereby refuted the obscure cavils of Pelagians and 
other heretics.” 





* Our readers will have very frequent occasion to call to mind the Supralap- 
sarian formula of Dr. Hodge, respecting the transmission of sin: (Neque per cor- 
pus, neque per animam, sed per culpam ; id est, imputationem;) in the way of 
antithesis. 
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VI. Peter Virer. 1511-1571. 


This eminent luminary of the French Church, was a native 
of Berne. He studied at Paris, where he became intimate 
with Farell, with whom he went to Switzerland, and was for 
many years pastor of the Reformed Church in Lausanne. In 
1541 Calvin invited him to Geneva; and he afterward settled 
at Lyons. He, and Calvin and Farell, were the founders of 
the Reformed religion in France; but in eloquence he was far 
their superior. In 1563 he was Moderator of the National 
Synod of Lyons. A single sentence from his Dial. I, will 
express his views, on the subject before us, with sufficient 
clearness : 

“God permitted the fall and corruption of the whole human race, and 
of the whole nature of man, in the man first formed.” 


VII. Henry Buiiuinecer. Pastor and Professor at Zurich, 
1504-1575. 

“Sin is called original, or the sin of our birth, because it comes from 
our first origin ; or is derived from our first» parent upon all, by propa- 
gation or traduction. It derived its origin from the first formed man, 
and hence it is termed, the hereditary depravity and corruption of our 
nature. Moreover, this evil flowed from our first parents to all their pos- 
terity.” “After men became obnoxious to punishment, so far were we 
from having any power by which we could deliver ourselves, that by reason 
of our native and inherent depravity, we rather increase the shame.” 


VIII. Neustapran Deciaration. 1575. 


This declaration was prepared by Ursinus, Zancheus, and 
other professors of the Palatinate, by order of the Palatine 
Elector, John Casimir. 


“ We acknowledge original sin to be not only quilt, but the hereditary 
depravity of human nature, which is repugnant to the law of God, and 
deserving eternal punishment.” 


IX. ZecuartAn Ursinus. 1534-1583. 


Ursinus was one of the greatest of the Reformed divines. 
While very young he went to Wittemburg to study, where 
Melancthon became very strongly attached to him. In 1557 
he accompanied Melancthon to the Conference at Worms; 
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after which he went to Geneva and conferred with Calvin ; and 
finally to Paris, where he continued awhile, in order to perfect 
his knowledge of the Hebrew, under the celebrated Mercier. 
He then, in 1558, rejoined Melancthon at Wittemburg; but 
being unable to adopt the Lutheran views of the sacrament, 
proceeded to Zurich. In 1561 he was invited to the Chair of 
Theology in Heidelberg ; and in 1562, by request of the elector 
(Frederick III), composed the Heidelberg Catechism ; and sub- 
sequently he adopted it as the basis for his theological lectures. 
On several points of doctrine (though not on all), which give 
character to the Supralapsarian scheme, his views were similar 
to those of his venerated colleague, Zanchius. 

In his Explication of the Catechism,* he says: 

“ Original sin is the guilt of the whole human race, on account of the 
fall of our first parents, and the privation of the knowledge of God. . . . 
Two things are included in it: 1. The guilt of eternal damnation on 
account of the sin of our first parents. 2. The depravation of our whole 
nature since the fall.” 


Then, speaking of those who “allege that the concupiscence 
in which we are born is not of the nature of sin,” he says: 


“ Against such it must be held, 1. That the whole human race is guilty 
of the eternal wrath of God, on account of the disobedience of our first 
parents, unless they are delivered from this guilt by the grace of the 
Mediator; 2. Besides this guilt there is in us a defect, and inclinations 
contrary to the law of God, as soon as we are born. These defects and 
evil inclinations are sins deserving the eternal wrath of God.” 


As Ursinus has been claimed by the Supralapsarians, and as 
an advocate of antecedent imputation, we shall here cite his 
views on the subject of the transmission of original sin. Dr. 
Hodge says, that the Reformed Church constantly declares that 
the transmission is neque per corpus, neque per animam, sed per 
culpam. Ursinus (Quest. 7, pp. 40, 41,) gives the following 
explanation of the matter: 





* A translation of this admirable Compendium of Theology, has been attempted 
in this country; but neither the translator nor Dr. Nevins, (who wrote an intro- 
duction to the work,) had sufficient knowledge of the matter to select the proper 
edition of the original for such a purpose. Their edition is not the one which 
Pareus requested might be used for republication; nor does it contain his latest 
revisions; revisions to which he attached great importance. 
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“The Pelagians object, that if original sin is transmitted from parent 
to child, it must pass either by the body or the soul. But it can not by 
the body, seeing that that is mere dull matter: nor by the soul, for that 
is not propagated per traducem, since it is a spiritual substance ; nor is it 
created vicious by God, for God is not the author of sin. Therefore it 
ean in no sense be transmitted by nature. But I reply, 1. That the minor 
is denied. Because, though the soul, created by God, is not vicious, it 
yet may contract corruption from the inert body in which it is placed, ete 
2. The consequence is denied, because there is not a sufficient enumera- 
tion in the minor. For it passes neither by the body, nor by the soul, but 
by the unclean generation of the whole man, on account of the guilt of 
our first parents ; on account of which God, by a just judgment, while he 
creates the souls, deprives them at the same time of the original recti- 
tude and gifts which he had bestowed upon our first parents, with this 
law, that they should either lose them for, or transmit them to, their 
posterity, if they themselves should either lose or retain them.” 
“ Transit (peccatum originis) enim neque per corpus, neque per animam, 
sed per totius hominis generationem immundam PROPTER CULPAM [not 
per culpam, as Dr. Hodge has made him say,] primorum parentum, 
propter quam Deus justo judicio, animas dum creat, simul privat origin- 
ali rectitudine et donis, que parentibus hac lege contulerat, ut et pos- 
teris ea conferrent vel perderent, si ipsi ea retinerent vel amitterent.” 


Dr. Hodge, in the Princeton Review for 1860, p. 362, thus 
quotes the Supralapsarian dogma aforesaid : 

“The constant answer to the objection to the doctrine of creation 
derived from the transmission of sin, made by Reformed theologians, is, 
that original sin is propagated NEQUE PER CORPUS, NEQUE PER ANIMAM 
SED PER CULPAM:” * 
and on p. 367 he repeats the same affirmation: and on the 
same page adduces Ursinus as saying: 


“ Transit peccatum originis neque per corpus, neque per animam, sed 
per culpam parentum, propter quam Deus animas,” etc., 





* Even Turrettin himself is so far from sustaining this representation that he 
says directly: “Licet modus propagationis peccati sit obscurus, et explicatu 
difficilis; non ideo ipsa propagatio, quam Scriptura tam clare asserit, et experi- 
entia confirmat, neganda est. Quid autem de modo propagationis sit sentien- 
dum peculiari Questione excutietur.”— Loc. 9, quest. 10, sec. 28. De Moor 
also says: “Jn genere tuto affirmare licet, quod Corruptio propagetur per Genera- 
tionem Naturalem,” ete. And he devotes a whole section to the consideration of 
the subject. See Comment. Perpet. cap. 15, sec. 83. tom. iii, pp. 287-291. 
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accrediting the quotation to De Moor, cap. 15, sec. 82. The 
quotation is a part of what we have above given from Ursinus,. 
and is obviously made to justify the assertions aforesaid 
respecting the adoption of this dogma by the church. Now 
we have cited the passage from the edition of the Explication, 
(p. 40,) containing the latest revisions of Pareus, (who was the 
favorite pupil of Ursinus, and received it from his own lips,) 
completed only one month before his death, and in which he 
emphatically declares that that edition is the only exemplar from 
which the work should be thereafter printed. And if our readers 
will compare the two passages, it will be seen that there never 
was a grosser falsification of any passage than of this as here 
presented. Ursinus, instead of saying, “neque per corpus, 
neque per animam, sed per culpam parentum,” etc., says: 
“neque per corpus, neque per animam, sed per totius hominis 
generationem propter culpam,” ete. The edition used by De 
Moor (to whom Dr. Hodge, instead of consulting the original 
work, accredits the quotation,) was published by Pareus; for he 
refers to the Catechetical Miscellanies as part of the volume. 
We have moreover carefully examined the edition of the Ex- 
plication, issued at Geneva in 1584, (one year after the death 
of Ursinus,) and there is nothing of the kind therein. On the 
contrary, he therein speaks as follows: “ Nam et infantes sunt 
peccato obnoxii: quia moriuntur. Non autem ex imitatione 
habent peccatum: ergo ex propagatione,” p. 68; “ Peccatum 
illud Originale appellatur, quod & prima venit origine, nempe 
& primo parente in omnes derivatum propagine vel traduce,” 
p. 102. 


X. M. Cuemnrrz (or Kemnitius.) 1522-1586. 


This illustrious theologian was nominally a Lutheran. (He 
must not be confounded with his grand-nephew, C. Chemnitz, 
1615-1666, who though very learned and celebrated, was a 
bigoted Lutheran.) His Loci Communes were highly valued 
by all the churches of the Reformation. His Hramen Concilii 
Tridentis, gave the Papal theologues a vast deal of trouble: 
and his Harmonia Evangelica, is one of the ablest and richest 
commentaries on the Gospels which the age of the Reforma- 
tion has bequeathed to the church of God. 

18 
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In his De Peceato Originis, part I, p. 236, he thus remarks: 


“ Let it be sufficient that we are able to know that what our first parents 
were after the fall,in body and soul, such were all who were procreated 
afterward. But as to how the soul contracts that evil, we may be safely 
ignorant: (Quomodo autem malum illud contrahat anima, salva fide 
potest ignorari.) Because the Holy Spirit has not attempted to make 
this known by sure and perspicuous testimonies.” * 


XI. D. G. Sounntus. Professor at Heidelberg, 1551-1589. 


The Seminary at Herborn, in Central Germany, was founded 
in 1584, and the celebrated J. Piscator was its first professor of 
theology ; in which office he continued during forty-one years. 
The Professorship had been, however, previously offered to 
Sohnnius, but he declined it, in order to accept the overture 
from Heidelberg, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Ursinus; and he was inaugurated in July of the same year. 
In P. Essays I, 216, he is called “the colleague of Ursinus,” 
who died, however, in 1583. Sohnnius was a man of deep 
piety; and though he died young, was very eminent for his 
learning and profound acquaintance with theological science. 
On the subject before us he speaks as follows: 


“Original sin, as well in Adam as in his posterity, includes three 
deadly evils, the demerit, the guilt or liableness to punishment, and the 
depravity or corruption of nature. All these concur in the parent and 
tn his posterity in relation to the first sin, with this difference only, that 
Adam sinning was the principal agent committing the fault, deserving 
- the guilt, and casting off the image of God, and rendering himself 
depraved. Of all these do his posterity partake by imputation and by 
generation from a corrupted parent. Then it is vainly disputed by the 
sophists, whether the demerit, the guilt, or the depravity, is contracted 
by the fall, for all these do actually exist; so that taking the words in a 





* Augustine has @ beautiful passage of like import, wherein he likens the sin- 
ner to one who has fallen into a well where the water is deep, and he just on 
the eve of \perishing; upon which a man who finds him in this condition begins 
to ask him, “Quomodo huc cecidisti? At ille, obsecro, inquit, cogita ; quomodo 
hine me liberes, non quomodo huc ceciderim, quweras.” And he adds: “Let us 
rather endeavor to save men from sin and wrath, than to occupy our time and 
energies with inquiries which can do them no good.” 
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wide sense, you may say that the fall and disobedience of our first 
parents, and in them of the whole human race, was that by which all of 
them in like manner lost the image of God, depraved their nature, 
became the enemies of God, and contracted the guilt of temporal and 
eternal death; unless deliverance and reconciliation should take place 
by the Son of God, the Mediator.” 

“ Again, ‘all are dead by the offense of one man’—therefore his 
offense was the offense of all, but theirs by participation and imputation, 
otherwise they could not be said to be dead by the offense of one, but 
by many offenses.” 

“ Although it is truly said that the first sin was committed by Adam, 
yet not as a single person, but as the father of the whole human race. It 
is not correct, however, to say that original sin existed in Adam, or 
that Adam had original sin, for then the cause and effect, actual and 
original sin, would be manifestly confounded. The first sin of Adam, 
therefore, as we said before, must be viewed in a double aspect. In one 
respect it was the sin of Adam, and was not original sin, but actual, 


originating, that is, giving origin to the original sin of his posterity; in* 


another respect it was the sin of his posterity, who were in his loins; 
so that in mass THEY COMMITTED the same sin, AND HENCE IT WAS 
IMPUTED TO THEM ALL. Thus this one fall pertains to original sin.” 


And again; after referring to various expressions from Rom. 
v: 12-18, which Pighius had adduced, he adds: 


“In all these texts, says Pighius, the Apostle attributes condemnation 
to the sin of Adam, and nothing else. To which it may be replied, that 
when the Apostle declares that sin had entered into the world, he does 
not mean, merely, that Adam had become a sinner, but that it had come 
upon all his descendants, that is, upon all men in the world; for he does 
not say in this place that guilt had entered, but that sin had entered into 
the world. And this is not left to be inferred, but is expressly asserted 
in the same verse: ‘in whom ALL have sinned ;' or, ‘for that ALL have 
sinned.’ Moreover, when he declares that all are subject to death and 
condemnation by the sin of one, it is a just inference that they are all 
partakers of his sin, and are born in a state of moral pollution. In the 
19th verse it is said: ‘ By the disobedience of one many are constituted 
sinners ;’ now, to be constituted sinners, includes the idea not only of being 
made subject to the penalty, but partaking of the nature of sin; for they 
who are entirely free from the stain of sin, can not with propriety be called 
sinners. Again : the Apostle in this chapter teaches, that ‘ while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us, to deliver us from death and reconcile us 
to.God ;’ certainly he died for none but sinners: but if infants are not 
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sinners, then Christ did not die for them, nor do they belong to him as their 
Saviour ; which is most absurd.” 

Such was the doctrine taught at Heidelberg, immediately 
after the death of Ursinus, and during the Emeritus Professor- 
ship of the great Supralapsarian, Zanchius. 


XII. Jerome Zancutus. 1516-1590. 


Zanchius, who, like Peter Martyr, was an Italian, (born at 
Alzane,) left the Roman Church some years after he did, and 
proceeded to Strasburg, where he succeeded Hedio, who died 
in 1552. While here, he prepared many of his ablest works 
for publication. He left Strasburg in 1563, and in 1568 
accepted the Theological Chair at Heidelberg. President De 
Thou praises him for the moderation which, says he, “is 
observable in all his writings.” 

In relation to the matter before us, he speaks as follows: 


“ Because the whole human race, which is propagated by natural 
generation from Adam, were in his loins, hence the precept, WITH ITS 
PENALTY, WAS NOT ADDRESSED TO THE PERSON OF ADAM ALONE, but 
also pertained to the whole human race. Therefore, we believe and con- 
fess with the Apostle, that in Adam sinning all men sinned ; so that 
that disobedience WAS NOT PECULIAR TO ADAM, but was the common 
(disobedience) of the whole human race ; since his guilt has involved all 
men naturally descended from his loins,” ete. ‘“ We therefore say that 
the disobedience of Adam, which was not ours in act, yet as to the fault 
and guilt, became ours by imputation ; since God most justly imputes that 
sin of Adam, as being the head to us the members.” “ For this is the 
reason why all men have sinned in Adam, that is, were made guilty, 
because Adam first sinned by his own actual disobedience ; so we also in 
him asin our origin are made guilty ; and his sin becomes ours by impu- 
tation.” De Peccato, (in his De Natura Dei.) 


XIII. Wietram Wuitraker. 


Bellarmine said of Whittaker: “He is the most learned 
heretic I have ever read:” and indeed his erudition and sub- 
tlety were almost unequalled even in the age in which he 
lived. He was born in 1547, and at the age of eighteen was 
admitted to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1582, he was 
admitted Doctor Theologiz by the faculty there, and in 1586 
he became Principal. He died, aged 48, in 1595. He was, 
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says an old writer, regarded as “l’Oracle de )’Universite.” 
He says: 


“Original sin is inherent and native depravity, but the actual free 
transgression of Adam is imputed to us. For we should neither be held 
under the guilt or depravity thence contracted, unless that act by which 
Adam violated the divine precept was ascribed to us by imputation. But 
in regard that some scholastic theologians place original sin in imputation 
alone ; in this they basely and nefariously err.” 


The testimony of this learned divine shows how the Church 
in his time regarded the attempt to explicate the doctrine of 
original sin from the stand-point of imputation alone. 


XIV. L. Danaus. Professor in Geneva and Leyden, 1530-1596. 


“There are three things which constitute a man guilty before God: 
1. The sin flowing from this, that we have all sinned in the first man, 
Rom. v: 12. 2. Corruption, which is the punishment of this sin, which 
fell upon Adam and all his posterity. Heb. ix: 27. 3. The (actual) 
sins which adult men commit, and which are fruits which this root of 
corruption brings forth, of which we are guilty before the judgment 
of God.” 

“ That first sin rendered them, (our first parents,) guilty before God, 
then the corruption (which followed guilt in Adam) was transferred 
unto us; on the account of this inhering in us we are now guilty, as infected 
with our own depravity—vile, and spotted, and hateful to God, not only 
in Adam, or as we are viewed as the fountain and root of the human race, 
BUT AS WE ARE CONSIDERED IN OURSELVES, AND FROM OURSELVES COR- 
RUPTED.” “All men, the posterity of Adam, are by nature guilty before 
God, involved in that sin, and are children of wrath. Hence, both in mind 
and body we bear the punishment which we before described: for the 
opinion is false that punishment alone flowed to us on account of this sin, 
and not the guilt and fault, for in that case we should be undeserving, 
but first the sin, then the punishment passes over and is laid upon us. 
Therefore, by one man sin entered into the world, that is guilt, and that 
indeed first in order, and by sin death, and so the penalty, both in soul 
and body, afterward pervaded all men also. Fur in one, Adam, they 
sinned and are constituted guilty before God. But why was this? Be- 
cause Adam not only was the propagator, but also the fountain and root 
of the whole human race, from which the pollution and vitiosity descended, 
as into the branches propagated from this root, not only by imitation, but 
by the actual communication of the first sin, first of the fault (culpa,) 
then of the corruption and vitiosity both in mind and body.” 
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“ Original sin, then, does not consist merely in imitation, nor solely in 
imputation, but in inhesion, propagation, communication, and installation 
of that corruption and depravity which Adam himself had contracted, 
and the same descends to us, and dwells in us. Therefore, when he 
sinned, ADAM INSTILLED HIS POLLUTION INTO US ALL 


This lengthy citation from this truly great divine, shows 
that though he sympathizes so closely in some respects with 
the theological views of his colleague, Beza, he yet does not 
attempt to explicate the doctrine of original sin except on the 
ground of the twofold relation of Adam to his posterity. And 
in expounding the doctrine, he does not separate what God 
has joined together, by making imputation causal of moral cor- 
ruption, as Dr. Hodge does, but brings both into the account. 
And he urges that we are not only guilty of Adam’s sin, but 
of sinning in Adam, which, as the great Chamier remarks, is 
a very different thing. 


XV. Franots Junius, of Leyden. 1543-1602. 


The elder Scaliger, who was rather more inclined to sneer 
at and ridicule everybody than to praise anybody, regarded 
Junius with high admiration, and without qualification pro- 
nounced him the greatest theologian of that age of illustrious 
divines. His influence was very great throughout the whole 
Reformed Church. He was the associate of Tremellius in 
translating the Bible. In his tractate in reply to Arminius, he 
evinces a modified Supralapsarianism. In his De Peccato 
Originis, Thesis 4, etc., he says: 


“Tn the first Adam the whole species was, by God, naturally deposited ; 
in whom all sinned, and became guilty, and the children of wrath, and 
of an eternal malediction.” Again: “ God, as in the order of his crea- 
tion, placed the whole human race in Adam by nature; so, in the dis- 
pensation of his righteousness, hé said to the whole human race in Adam, 
in whom we have sinned: ‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.’ ” 
Thesis 7. Again: “ Hence it comes to pass, (namely, by the transgres- 
sion of Adam,) that all of us who are born bear the stigma and brand 
of our rebellion ; so that before we enjoy the light we partake of the 
injury of our origin. For indeed we all sinned in him in whom we all 
were one man.” “The personal sin of Adam has passed upon all, who 
according to nature are personally propagated from him.” 
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XVI. Turopore Beza. 1519-1605. 


We have already sufficiently adverted to the theological 
position of Beza. In our First Essay, pp. 414, 415, we have 
cited a passage from his Apology for Justification, which our 
readers will find, word for word, in the beginning of the fore- 
going citations from Daneus. On Rom. v: 12, etc., he also says: 


“Two things should be taken into consideration in regard to original 
sin, guilt and corruption, (reatus et corruptio), WHICH, although THEY 
CAN NOT BE SEPARATED (que ut non possent separari) yet ought to be 
accurately distinguished. For as Adam, by the commission of sin, first 
was made guilty of the wrath of God, then, as being guilty, underwent 
as the punishment of his sin the corruption of soul and body, so also he 
transmitted to posterity a nature in the first place guilty, next, corrupted.” 


Here, too, the imputation is based by Beza upon the fact, 
that we ail sinned and corrupted ourselves in Adam : “omnes pec- 
cavimus in Protoplasto:” and therefore, corruption, which is 
the punishment of this sin, becomes the portion both of Adam 
and his posterity. And then, further, how lightly he regards 
the order of topics in stating the doctrine of original sin, and 
on which Dr. Hodge bases everything, so far as a right under- 
standing of the matter is concerned, may be seen by his note 
on Rom. v: 12. 


“ Duo sunt in peccato originis: 1. Corruptio, que tollitur sanctifica- 
tione, etc. 2. Reatus: de quo hic proprié agitur cui opponitur imputa- 
tio obedientz Christi.” 


XVII. J. Arminius. Professor in Leyden, 1560-1609. 


“ This whole sin is not peculiar to our first parents, but is common to the 
whole race of their posterity ; who, at the time when they sinned, were in 
their loins, and afterward descended by natural generation from them. 
For all sinned in Adam. Rom. v. Whatever punishment, therefore, 
was inflicted on our first parents, has gone down through, and still rests 
on all their posterity ; so that all are children of wrath by nature, being 
obnoxious to condemnation, to death temporal and eternal, and to a des- 
titution of righteousness and true holiness.” “ Hence it comes, that all 
men who are their natural descendants, have become obnoxious to eter- 
nal and temporal death, and are destitute of original righteousness ; 
which penalty is usually called, a loss of the divine image, and original 
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Dr. Hodge likewise quotes a passage from the same writer, 
which concludes as follows: 


“From these things the imputation of the sin of our first parents is 
necessarily inferred ; for wherever there is the punishment of sin there is 
the imputation of the same.” 


Observe the manner in which Arminius states the order 
of the topics in these passages. 


XVIII. Amanpus Potanus. Professor at Basel. 


This eminent Supralapsarian divine was born at Polansdorf, 
Dee. 16, 1561, and was colleague of the celebrated J. J. Grin- 
neus, in the University of Basel. He died July 18, 1610. 
We present in the original the subjoined paragraph from his 
Syntagma Theol. Christiane, (p. 1072,) the first sentence of 
which may be found reasserted by Turrettin, in loco ix: 
queest.. 10, sec. 22. 


“ Primum persona infecit naturam, sed post natura infecit personam. 
Peccatum Adami nature ipsius peccatum fuit, ceterorum peccata personalia 
sunt; ideo illius cum natura transfusum est, non aliorum. Sed quare Ad- 
amus peccando non personam modo, sed naturam perdiderit, quum alii 
homines, personas suas ledant, naturam non faciant pejorem, causa assig- 
nari non potest alia quam Dei justissima voluntas. Quam Adamus infelici- 
tatem volens accersivit sibi, eam ejus posteris universis jure Deus inflixit. 
Sed quare? QUIA SIC FERT VOLUNTAS EJUS, QUE EST JURIS ET JUSTITIZ 
NoRMA. Nunquam aliter intelliges, justum fuisse, nos omnes nasci miseros 
propter hominis peccatum. Nam quod illius (hominis) voluntas fuit 
nostra, et nos in illo voluimus, VERUM EST, SED RATIO HUJUS VERITATIS 
NULLA EST, PRATERQUAM VOLUNTAS CREATORIS. Proinde et peccato 
primorum parentum omnes homines facti sunt obnoxii morti ceterne, NON 
NATURALITER, SED VOLUNTATE Der. Naturaliter enim hoc factum non 
est, ut nimirum ob culpam unius hominis tot hominum millia a salute 
excluderentur. Voluntate igitur Dei, de qua Christus Matth. xi: 29.” * 





*In opposition to this whole Supralapsarian speculation let our readers com- 
pare the following passage from the best and most thoroughly elaborated system 
of true Calvinistic theology which has appeared since the days of Calvin: “To 
us, no doubt all that God wills is right; but in God himself there is a very wide 
difference between saying, he wills anything because it is right—that is, 
because it accords with all his Perfections; and saying anything is right, that 
is, accords with all his Perfections—merely because he wills it. A distinction 
which draws after ii—remote and subtle it may be supposed to be—the whole 
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Such was, and still is, the Supralapsarian method of applying 
its leading principle to the attempted elucidation of this doc- 
trine. See also pp. 1075-1077. On page 1076 he uses the 
following language, in which he likewise teaches, that we are 
guilty and corrupt, because we sinned and corrupted ourselves 
in Adam: 


“ The parts of original sin are two: the crime of disobedience, or defec- 
tion from God, while in the loins of Adam; and the corruption, conse- 
quent upon the lapse of Adam, in the whole of human nature. The 
fault of disobedience or defection from God, while in the loins of Adam, 
is the first part of original sin, which is iniquity, or a stain and blot, 
contracted from that first sin,* namely, a privation of the due honor 
which should be present, (privatio nimirum decoris debité in esse,) of a 
nature of a bond obliging to punishment, and binding us to punishment. 
So that the sin was not that of Adam alone, but also ours; (ita culpa 
non tantim Adami est, sed etiam nostra;) because not only did Adam 
sin, but we also, as in Adam the root of the whole human race sinned 
and transgressed the law. Rom. v: 12,19. The first fall of Adam was 
not only the sin of Adam, but also ours. For the transgression of Adam 
is imputed to us; otherwise we could be held neither by iniquity thence 
contracted, nor by any guilt, (neque iniquitate inde contracta, neque 
reatu ullo). The fall of our first parents should be distinguished from 
original sin, which is in us as cause from effect,” etc. Syntag. Theol., 
lib. vi: cap. 3. 





nature of moral good and evil, and the whole economy of salvation. For the 
necessary and immutable distinction between good and evil; and the foundation 
of all religion, both in God and human nature; and the rule of God's infinite 
justice; and the need of a Saviour; are all subverted, and every logical founda- 
tion taken away from them—as soon as the mere will of God is substituted for 
the perfection of all his attributes and the holiness of his adorable nature—as 
the ultimate ground of moral distinctions, and the fundamental basis of right 
actions. Good and evil depend on law, not on nature. (Td dixasov eivac Kal 76 
aia xcov ob oboe GAA véuw,) was an apothegm of the ancient atheists—who only 
substituted nature for God in the proposition. The number is not small among 
Christian teachers, who, under the guise of evangelical contempt for human reason, and 
extraordinary devotion to the honor of God's revealed will, still retain in a somewhat 
different logical form, and perhaps in a somewhat mitigated degree, the essential poison 
of the detestable paradox.’ —The Knowledge of God Objectively Considered, 
p. 293, by Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge. 


* The original here is “qu est iniquitas seu labes ET macula ex peccato illo 
primo contracta.” In the copy used by Dr. Hodge, the ef must have been mis- 
printed ez; for he renders the phrase, “a stain from a blot contracted from that 
first sin.” See Princeton Essays, vol. i: p. 199. 
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XIX. Ant. Fatus. Professor in Geneva, 1615. 


This excellent man was also of the school of Beza, and 
survived him about as long as Beza survived Daneus. He 
remarks that, 


“ All sinned in Adam, and by the sin of Adam death passed upon all 
men, because that sin had passed unto all.” ‘“ We believe that the sin 
of Adam, while it was the act of an individual, was common to the whole 
species, inasmuch as Adam was not made a private person, but was con- 
stituted by God the fountain of the whole race. For the human race 
lying hid in the loins of Adam, was adorned by God with original 
righteousness and grace ; but by the sin of Adam was despoiled of both. 

“A double disease pervaded the whole human race by the sin of 
Adam. The first is guilt, by which all men are subjected to eternal 
death; the other is the corruption of the whole man and of all his 
faculties of mind and body:” ete. 


J. Diopatt. A highly venerated colleague of the foregoing. 


Pictet speaks of him as Magnus ille Theologus. He wasa 
member of the Synod of Dort, and among the learned men in 
that body no one stood higher than he. He also strongly 
sympathized with Beza in his views, as the following passage 
will show, and which is quoted likewise by Dr. Hodge. In 
referring to Rom. v: 12, Diodati says: 


“This is the general conclusion of the preceding treatise concerning 
justification by faith, in which the Apostle, after briefly repeating what 
had been said, at the same time declares their foundation, namely, that 
God out of his own good pleasure had constituted Christ the head of 
grace and fountain of rightcousness and life to all his elect, by the 
imputation of whose righteousness they return into favor with God, and 
consequently are sanctified and glorified. For as Adam was constituted 
the head and root of the whole human race, so that by the imputation of 
his sin to all his posterity they became obnoxious to the divine curse, are 
deprived of original righteousness, corrupted in their whole nature, and 
liable to death.” ; 


XXI. Dantet Cuamier. Professor of Theology at Montauban. 


This truly great French ‘divine was the son of a highly 
esteemed clergyman who was drowned while riding to a 
Provincial Synod. Daniel still bears, as he has ever done, the 
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name of “the great Chamier” in all their references to him by 
the French ministers. He was a man of great prudence, 
indefatigable industry, and of vast learning. He was chosen 
scribe of the National Synod of Gergeau, (1601,) and moder- 
ator of that of the Gap, (1603,) and also of that of Privas, 
(1612 ;) a fair illustration of the esteem in which he was held. 
The National Synod of Rochelle (1607,) appointed him to 
prepare “a complete answer to the works of Bellarmine.” 
He entered upon the work with great zeal, and success; but 
it was left unfinished at his death. This was his cclebrated 
Corpus Controversiarum, which was edited at Geneva, by B. 
Turrettin in 1626. The French church, and in fact the whole 
Protestant world, became extremely desirous to have this 
work completed in an equally able style; and the subject 
having been brought before the Third- National Synod at 
Charenton (1644-1645,) the task was, after full deliberation, 
and near the close of the session, committed to Garrisolius 
(moderator) Placeus, Arnyzald, and Charles; who completed 
it. During the siege of Montauban, (1622,) Chamier was slain 
by a cannon bali from the enemy’s works; and the writers of 
that time frequently mention the circumstance that the ball 
being just the one hundredth which had been fired into the 
town, had the letter C marked upon it to indicate that fact. 

To this eminent and learned divine the credit has been 
attributed of drawing up the Edict of Nantes, on which he is 
said to have spent continuously a number of months: and 
there seems to be but little ground for doubting that De Thou 
and De Calignon availed themselves of his assistance, to say 
the very least. In disputing with Bellarmine, (}1621,) he 
speaks on the subject before us as follows: 

“We grant that by the disobedience of Adam, all were truly and in 
fact rendered unrighteous by inherent depravity ; but that the unrighteous- 
ness of Adam was not imputed we declare to be false. On the contrary, 
we deny that we could be made inherently unrighteous by one man, 
unless the unrighteousness of this one man were imputed to us. 
Wherefore it is false that the disobedience of Adam was not imputed 
to us.” 

Then, after dwelling on this point, and stating that the 
disobedience of Adam and the obedience of Christ were per- 
sonal acts, he adds: 
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“But for personal acts to be common to others, is absurd and con- 
tradictory. Therefore it behooves that they should be imputed. For 
this kind of communication is no how inconsistent with the proper 
personality of acts; it proceeds on an entirely different principle. 
Therefore the very sin of Adam, I say his own personal disobedience, 
must be imputed to his posterity. And so also in regard to the 
obedience of Christ: because the whole human race was considered as in 
Adam by nature ; and because the whole multitude of believers were in 
Christ, by grace. Hence it comes to pass that we are not only made 
sinners by Adam, but are declared to have sinned in him, which is a 
very different thing. J say then that it is certain that all men are really 
constituted unrighteous by Adam, and that all believers are really consti- 
tuted rightcous by Christ. But I deny that that is the point which the 
Apostle (in Rom. 5: 12-19) had under consideration ; for his inquiry 
here is into the grounds of our condemnation and justification ; for although 
he considers xataxzeua as in Adam, yet not peculiar to him, but pertaining 
to the whole human race ; for the meaning is, then, when Adam sinned, the 
whole human race was condemned, or made guilty of disobedience to God ; 
whence also this by Augustine was called original sin, the punishment 
of the first sin; but how could it be punishment, unless that very first 
sin was imputed ?” 

Strong as this language is, and widely as it, in form, differs 
from that of most of the preceding citations, it yet sustains 
our fundamental position, (from which Dr. Hodge professes so 
thoroughly to dissent,) that though the sin of Adam is imputed 
to us, it is never irrespective of our nature and its inherent sin; 
and that the Calvinistic doctrine of imputation does not require 
that we attempt to separate Adam’s federal from his natural 
headship. It recognizes a wide difference between imputed 
and inherent sin; but admits that we have both; and that both 
alike are the ground on which we are treated as sinners. The 
reader will note his exposition of the analogy in Rom. v: 


12-19. 
XXII. D. Pargvs. Professor at Heidelberg, 1548-1622. 


Pareus has sometimes been classed with Supralapsarians ; 
but he occupies about the position of Danzus in regard to that 
scheme. He never adopted it, though some of his language 
has been supposed to point in that direction. But his dispute 
with Socinus, (which may be found in his Commentary on the 
first three chapters of Genesis, and on the Epistle of Paul to 
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the Romans,) thoroughly unsettled the whole scheme. In 
Eph. ii, he says: 

“ When ye were dead in sins. Being dead in sins, 1. On account of 
the guilt of death. 2. On account of corruption, and inaptitude to all 
good. But the cause of death is sin. He speaks also of spiritual death, 
in which all the unrenewed lie even while naturally they are alive.” 


Then in Rom. v: 12, he says; 


“T have said that the first fall brought upon Adam immediately two 
pestiferous evils. Yet three would FLOW TOGETHER THEREIN: culpa 
actualis, reatus legalis, pravitas naturalis ; or, in other words, transgres- 
sion of the command, punishment of death, and corruption of nature, 
which is the loss of the image of God, and deformity and drasfa suc- 
ceeding in its place. From none of these does his posterity remain free, 
but all at the same time come upon his posterity, not in one way, but in 
a threefold manner: to wit, By a participation of the fault, by the impu- 
tation of guilt, and by the propagation of natural depravity, (PARTICIPA- 
TIONE CULPA, imputatione reatus, propagatione naturalis pravitatis.) By 
the participation of blame, because all his posterity were seminally in the 
loins of Adam. They therefore all sinned in Adam when he sinned.” 
Again: “In our first parent we have all sinned, either by imitation, as 
the Pelagians think, or by participation of the fault. Not by imitation, 
for this can not be said of infants. Therefore it was by a participation 
of the fault.” “Original sin is properly defined, the corruption of the 
whole human race, from the fall of our first parents, naturally propagated 
to all; making guilty of temporal and eternal punishment, unless there 
should be forgiveness on account of Christ.” “Greatly this nodus perplexed 
the fathers, especially Augustine, nor could they find any other method of 
solving the problem, except the traduction of souls, and which, great as 
is the absurdity, finds advocates even in our day. But this is to move 
from Charybdis upon Scylla.” “ But they err who make the soul alone 
the seat of sin : since the whole man is flesh—that is, a carnal nature. . . . 
Then the soul, although it is not imparted from Adam materially, yet it 
is imparted from thence originally: because every human soul, as it is 
a part of the man himself, is imparted from the parents by reason of the 
whole: since, indeed, soul is not begotten from soul, nor body from 
body, but the whole man from the whole man.” 


XXIII. P. Mornavs. Professor at Sanmur, 1549-1623. 
“We know whence proceeded the corruption of the human race; 
namely, from our grievous sin and the punishment which followed it. We 
were all in the first man when he sinned.” 
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XXIV. J. Piscator. Professor at Herborn, 1569-1625. 


After Calvin, and perhaps Gomar, Piscator was doubtless 
the most perfect master of analysis that the Reformed Church 
has produced ; and though reckoned with Supralapsarians he 
occupied on that question nearly the same position as that of 
his intimate friend Pareus. Twisse greatly admired him, and 
said that he held “the first place among the theologians of his 
day ; and shows as far superior to the rest as the moon does to 
the stars ;” though he at the same time wrote against him. 
Owen, referring to the points of difference between the two, 
says: “ We are in general inclined to give our voice in favor of 
the sentiments of Piscator.” In his Questiones in Pentat., 
pp. 27, 28, (Herborn, 1624,) he treats the subject of the tra- 
duction of souls with great acuteness : and in his Commentary 
on Rom. v: 12, says: 


“The Apostle properly speaks of that first sin, which our first parents 
committed in Paradise, and we together with them, (et nos una cum illis,) 
as those who were in their loins, which sin is the fountain and origin 
of all other sins, to wit, of the corruption of nature, or the sin dwell- 
ing in us, and of other sins which are named actual; or what we by 
thinking, speaking, or by other actions commit.” “Jt entered into the world 
by imputation, aud that by hereditary law, to wit, propagated by the suc- 
cession of natural generation.” “ And so death passed upon all men, to 
wit, by sin, or on account of sin.” 


Then, in his “ Observations” on chap. vii: 7, and comparing 
the passage with Rom. v: 12, he says: 


“From a collation of these two places, we may obtain a full descrip- 
tion of original sin, even that it is the defection of all the natural heirs 
of Adam, who, being in his loins, revolted from God to the Devil ; and the 
corruption or vitiosity of nature inflicted on man by the just judgment of 
God on account of that defection:” which both render man miserable 
and obnoxious to the anger of God and to eternal damnation, until he is 
delivered from that misery by Christ.” 


XXV. Sis. Luppertus. 1556-1625. 


The following remark is with just reason attributed to him : 
“We can not be guilty of the sin of another unless that sin is 
imputed to us.” (See Princeton Essays, vol. I, p. 212,) and in 
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his reply to the De Servatore of Socinus, * he uses the follow- 
ing language: 


“Tt is agreed between us and our opponents, that we are constituted 
sinners by the disobedience of Adam, and are constituted righteous by 
the obedience of Christ; the only question is respecting the mode in 
which this takes place. How are we constituted sinners by the dis- 
obedience of Adam? And how are we constituted righteous by the 
obedience of Christ? We say that in both cases the effect takes place by 
imputation. For by the sin of Adam imputed to us we are constituted 
guilty. When the Apostle says that all have sinned in Adam, he means 
that the sin of Adam, as our head, was imputed to us when we were yet in 
his loins, and on that account we are reckoned guilty; and at the same 
time it is the will of God that, as Adam by his transgression was ren- 
dered averse to God, that is, corrupt and depraved, so we by the same 
transgression imputed to us, as I said, are born averse to God, corrupt and 
depraved. Therefore the sin of Adam is imputed to us, and that cor- 
ruption and depravity in which we are born, we call original sin. When 
Adam, by his total apostasy from God, became guilty of death, all his 
posterity were implicated in the same guilt ; no otherwise than if they had 
all sinned against God, by perpetrating the crime of murder. It is man- 
ifest, therefore, that the same guilt is imputed; or which is the same 
thing, the same crime by which guilt was contracted.” 


We have adduced this blundering testimony, simply becanse 
it is one of those Supralapsarian announcements with which 
Dr. Hodge has sprinkled over (with the view of imparting a 
seasoning to) the mass of testimonies adduced from the Re- 
formed divines. See Princeton Essays I, pp. 128-217. 


XXVI. Joun Scuarp. A cotemporary, and Professor in the 
University of Die, in the Dauphiny. 

In his Theol. Comm., loc. xi, De Peccato, he says : 

“Original sin is two-fold, imputed and inherent. Imputed sin is the 


defection of Adam, which is imputed to all his posterity that were in his 
loins ; which sin was actually in Adam, as in our root and stalk.” 





* Lubbertus sadly mistook his province when he attempted to refute that sin- 
gularly acute work of Socinus, (which, however, Pareus and Dr. Owen have 
most effectually demolished). But he was very fair about it, and published it 
chapter after chapter with his own work, replying to each chapter seriatim. But 
the Reply was very unsatisfactory, and had the effect of leading many persons 
to embrace the soul-destroying delusions of Secinianism; for, om comparing the 
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XXVIL. Benzpict Turrertin, of Zurich. Profesor at Geneva, 
1588-1631. 

“ Our confessions include, under original sin, THE COMMUNION WHICH 
WE HAVE IN THE FIRST SIN, and the loss of original righteousness and 
purity which we have sustained, and the inherent corruption of the soul.” 
(On Rom. v: 12.) 


Here we have, substantially, a reiteration of the statement 
of Pareus, above quoted: 


“ Participatio culpa, imputatio reatus, propagatio naturalis pravitatis.”’ 


That is, the guilt of the first sin is imputed to us because we 
too participated therein, and it is ours. 


XXVIII. Danret Trtenus. Professor at Sedan, 1563-1633. 


“Original sin is that hereditary corruption of human nature, by 
which all who by natural gencration are propagated from Adam, are 
infected ; and so, in the loins of this first parent, they both SINNED TO- 
GETHER WITH HIM, AND INCURRED THE GUILT of both temporal and 
eternal punishment; und cum ipso et peccarunt, et pens tum tempo- 
rari, tum sempiternz reatum contraxerunt. Syntag. p. 1037. 


XXTX. Grrarp Joun Vosstus. Professor at Leyden, 1577-1649. 


Vossius was born at Heidelberg, and became Professor of 
Eloquence and Chronology at Leyden, where he remained 
until 1633, when he accepted the Chair of History at Amster- 
dam, where he died. His learning was literally prodigious. 
He has been often thoughtlessly confounded with his son 
Isaac, (born in Leyden 1618, and died at Windsor Castle in 
1688). He, too, was very learned, but very credulous. He came 
into England in 1670, and Charles II, who was very fond of 
him, used to say : “ Vossius refuses to believe nothing but the 
Bible.” 

Soon after the appearance of the Historia Pelagiana of G. J. 
Vossius, exceptions were taken by his colleagues in Leyden, 





arguments of Socinus with the Reply of Lubbertus, they saw that Socinus had 
the better of the argument. Hence, Lubbertus used to be named ironically, 
“ Magnus ille Socini Confutator.” Yet he was an excellent man, greatly esteemed 
and beloved by Pareus, who dedicated to him (by the hand of his son Philip 
Pareus) his excellent but now unaccountably neglected and forgotten Comment- 
ary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
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and other Calvinistic divines to some statements in lib. vi, 
especially Zhes. 9, (which not only misstates the views of the 
Church before Augustine, but really conflicts with Theses 8, 
10, 11 and 13 of the same work). The excellent John Forbes, 
of Scotland, (1593-1648,) in his Instruct. Historico-Theol., (a 
work of great merit, and which the celebrated Maresius, of 
Groningen, styles “aureum opus,”) exposed the mistake of 
Vossius, (see lib. vi, cap. 28, 29,) but before publishing it, he 
being in Holland, laid the Mss. before Vossius. He read the 
two chapters over with very great attention, and evinced con- 
siderable agitation. And then, not only admitted his mistake 
to Forbes personally, but magnanimously united with Rivetus, 
Spanheim, Polyander, Hoornbeck, Maresius, and others, in 
commending it to the public favor, as a work of the greatest 
value. Men, whose claims to knowledge might reasonably 
lead to the belief that they knew better, have continued till 
now to charge upon Vossius, (in the passages alluded to,) the 
design to favor Arminianism. We have thought it proper, 
therefore, to state these facts. 

In his History of Pelagianism, lib. ii, part 1, thesis 1, referring 
to the subject before us, he says: 


“Seeing that two inquiries are here propounded, Whether the sin of 
our first parents is imputed to all their posterity? and, How far it is 
imputed? the Catholic Church has always thus decided, that that first 
sin is imputed to all; that is, that its effects are, according to the just 
judgment of God, transmitted to all the children of Adam: but it was 
believed that its effects are, that on account thereof we are born without 
original righteousness, subject to the necessity of death, and liable to 
eternal separation from God.” 


It is difficult to tell why Dr. Hodge has translated this 
testimony in the way he has done; for example, rendering 
“sic SEMPER judicavit,” by “has once judged,” and inserting 
“all” before the word “effects ;’ but we subjoin the original, 
that our readers may decide for themselves: 


“Cum duo querantur; An primorum parentum peccatum imputetur 
omni posteritati, et quatenus imputetur? Ecclesia Catholica sic semper 
judicavit. Primum illud peccatum omnibus imputari, hoc est justo 
Dei judicio secundum effectus suos in omnes Adz filios transmitti: 
19 
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effectus vero ejus esse credebat, quod propterea nascimur expertes 
justitie originalis, necessitati mortis subjecti, et aternw A Deo separa- 
tioni obnoxii.” 


Then in Thesis 6, in the same connection, Vossius adds, that 


“ Augustine proves this dogma from the writings of the earlier fathers, 
from which he adduces such clear testimonies (though not less explicit 
are many which he omits to cite,) that it is greatly to be wondered that 
there should have been any found in former times, or any at the present 
time, who should esteem this doctrine to be an invention of Augustine, 
and should desire furthermore so to persuade others.” 


From such a source this testimony is invaluable. 


XXX. Francis Gomar. 1563-1641. 


The following is the testimony of this Prince of Supralap- 
sarian divines. In his statement he does not quite come up 
to the standard of Dr. Hodge, who has improved upon, but 
not cited him. On p. 405 of his Commentary on Romans he 


says: 


“The sin which entered the world through Adam, commonly called 
original, some say consists of two parts, the guilt of the sin of Adam, 
(reatum peceati Adami,) and the corruption of nature: but less accu- 
rately: because original sin is that which we have from the origin of 
our conception and nativity: it also is twofold; the primary, and that 
which is raised from thence. The primary is transient and actual, even 
the sin of Adam, which is ours by a just imputation, because as he stood 
at the time both for himself and for us; so he sinned. The other is 
permanent and habitual, proceeding from the defect of the former and 
from the natural traduction of corrupted nature, and the inherent moral 
corruption of our nature : for which reason these may be as divers species 
of original sin; but not at all as parts. And guilt is the effect of sin; 
but not sin itself; even though by metonymy it is often understood by 
the name of sin.” 


Again, on p. 118: 


“ They are said to be dead in trespasses and sins on account of origi- 
nal sin, which, as we have said, is the privation of spiritual life or 
original righteousness, and as the hydra and congeries of all habitual 
sins and offenses; and at the same time the fountain of actual sins.” 
See also p. 166, and Thesis 49, of his Disput. xv. 
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XXXII. Nicw. Vepettus. Professor at Franeker. 


Few men were more successful in exposing the errors of the 
early Arminians, than Vedelius, the keenness of whose pen 
bitterly excited their wrath. He was born in the Palatinate, 
and during fourteen years was Professor of Philosophy and 
Minister at Geneva. In 1630 he was called to the chair of 
Theology and Hebrew at Deventer, and in June of that year 
took his degree of Doctor of Theology at Basel. About 1638 

. he was invited to Franeker, where he died in 1642. He pub- 
lished his De Arcanis Arminianismi, in 1631, which greatly 
provoked the ire of that sect, and Episcopius attempted a 
Reply, the great ornament of which is a continuous strain of 
low scurrility. A single extract from the work of Vedelius is 
sufficient : 


“ The reason,” says he, “why God imputes the sin of Adam to his 
posterity, is his justice, and not mere will, us the Arminians teach. The 
imputation of the first sin is such, that in fact the whole posterity of 
Adam is made liable to eternal condemnation, contrary to what the 
Arminians hold.” 


XXXII. M. F. Wenvetine. Professor at Anhalt. 


Dr. Hodge speaks of this admirable theologian as “a strict 
Calvinistic Hollander.” P. Essays I, p. 188. He was indeed 
a strict Calvinist, but why he should be called a Hollander I 
can not imagine. He was educated at Heidelberg under 
Pareus; and then settled at Anhalt, a principality of Upper 
Saxony, where he became Rector of the Gymnasium, and 
Professor both of Theology and Philosophy. His System of 
Christian Theology was published in 1623, some time after his 
Exercitationes, but I have forgotten how long, and have them 
not now at hand. His excellent System of Theology is well 
worthy of republication. In lib. i, cap. 10, thes. 2-6, he says: 


“ Sin is either original or actual. Original sin is the blot, (labes,) 
which man draws with him from the maternal womb from his first origin 
or nativity. It is either imputed or inherent. Original sin, imputed, is 
the disobedience of our first parents, which is imputed to all their pos- 
terity, not otherwise than as if they themselves had also by their own 
act violated the divine law respecting the forbidden fruit.” “Original 
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sin, inherent, is the hereditary corruption from the fall of our first 
parents, naturally propagated to us; making guilty of temporal and 
eternal punishment:” pp. 242-266. 


And then on p. 592, he utters the following clear announce- 
ment, that inherent corruption is not the penalty of imputed 
guilt, but results from our natural connection with Adam, and 
in this only gives utterance to the universally acknowledged 
sentiment of the Reformed Church. He is answering a cavil 
in which it is said that, “sin is not imputed to us by the dis-, 
obedience of Adam, but truly impressed upon our nature:” 
and he does this by showing that it is both impressed and 
imputed. We give his own language: 


“ Assumptio simpliciter vera non est. Nam inobedientia Adami non 
tantum imprimit nobis peccatum quod vocatur originale inherens; sed 
ipsa etiam illa Adami inobedientia singularis nobis imputatur, seu 
imputative naturam reatu involvit: quod vocatur peccatum originale 
imputatum.”’ 


XXXII. Joun Maccovius, of Franeker. 1588-1644. 


Maccovius, (or Makkowski,) was a native of Poland, and 
studied Philosophy at Dantzic, and Theology at Heidelberg. 
He spent considerable time at the most flourishing academies 
of Germany: Prague, Marburg, Leipsic, Wittemberg, etc., and 
was very fond of mingling Philosophy with his Theology ; and 
wrote many works on Philosophy; and besides his Loci Com- 
munes, he wrote a defence of Perkins against Arminius, and 
the I/p@rov Veidog Arminianorum, etc., etc. He and Lubbertus 
both became very uneasy on account of the admission of their 
fellow Supralapsarian, Dr. Twisse, that God could have dis- 
pensed with a satisfaction for sin, and labors to save their 
scheme from its consequences. He was not a member of the 
Synod of Dort, though Dr. Hodge asserts the contrary. In 
his Loc. Com., Dissert. xiv, he says: 


“It is called original sin, because man derives it from his first origin, 
and it is imputed or inherent. The imputed sin of our origin, is the 
defection or first transgression of Adam and Eve, committed by eating 
the forbidden fruit ; and afterwards imputed to the whole human race, 
naturally propagated from these two persons.” 
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XXXIV. Joun Szyptovius. A Cotemporary of Maccovius. 

In a passage already quoted in our Second Essay, he says: 

“Original sin is not propagated to us from Adam by the body: 
because that, in contradistinction to the soul, is incapable of sin; nor 
is it propagated by the soul, because that is created pure by God, and 
can in no sense be infected by the body, as it is a spirit. Therefore it 
is propagated by imputation.” 

A remark seems called for here in relation to the use which 
Dr. Hodge has made of the Supralapsarian testimonies which he 
has cited in his catalogue of witnesses, occupying pp. 195-217, 
(P. Essays, vol. i.) Ife has presented in all fifty-four citations, 
and among them ten of the preceding who are Supralap- 
sarian. And these are scattered over, without any regard to 
chronology, in the following order: Augsburg Confession, pp. 
197, 198; Musculus, 198, 199; Polanus, 199; Beza, 203; Ju- 
nius, 205; Scharp, 208; Lubbertus, 212, 213; Maccovius, 213; 
Zanchius, 214; Ursinus, 215, 216—thus making them cover 
nearly the whole ground, and in a manner speak for all; as he 
does not give the slightest intimation that there is any differ- 
ence between the Supralapsarians and Infralapsarians. Nor 
is this the only thing to be regretted here. It is true that 
Gomar’s testimony is not cited by him, though he is certainly 
well acquainted with his writings; but he introduces the tes- 
timony of two others in the following style: “8. Lubbertus, 8. 
Theology, Dr. and Professor at Franequer, and a member of the 
Synod of Dort.’” “John Maccovius, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Franequer, and aiso a member of the Synod of 
Dort.” We have not in our possession the treatise of Rivetus, 
from which Dr. Hodge has collected his citations, (our own 
edition of his works was issued in 1644, before that work had 
been prepared,) and we therefore do not know whether these 
sentences were taken from Rivetus. But whether they were 
or not is immaterial; for Dr. Hodge certainly knows that 
Supralapsarianism was condemned by the Synod of Dort. 
And yet, in quoting these two Supralapsarians, he, in order to 
add weight to their view of imputation, states that they were 
members of the Synod of Dort! that is, of a Synod which con- 
demned their distinctive doctrine. And this, too, while one of 
them (Maccovius) not only was not a member of that Synod, 
but was, as shown in our Second Essay, specifically arraigned 
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and condemned for teaching some of the distinguishing tenets 
of the Supralapsarian school. What would Dr. Hodge think 
of an attempt to add weight to the testimony of Arius (against 
the Godhead of Christ) by alleging that he was a member of 
the Council of Nice? or of Episcopius, that he was a member 
of the Synod of Dort, when he was only cited there to be 
tried? The whole procedure is wrong, and tends only to 


mislead. L. 
. (To be continued.) 





Art. 1V.—The Immortality of Man. 


Tue mortality of man and the frailty of the tenure by which 
we cling to this life, together with the immortality of the soul 
and its indiscerptible nature, are frequent subjects of disqui- 
sition and reflection. Pious homilies on the uncertainty of 
human life, with cogent reflections on the future life of the 
soul and the certainty of the judgment, are as frequent as they 
are solemn and well-timed. Two great facts continually force 
themselves upon mankind; one of them—the instinct of im- 
mortality—upon all ingenuous minds that give themselves to 
reflection ; and the other—the inevitable occurrence of death— 
upon all classes and conditions of men. In order to reconcile 
these two incontrovertible facts, it is not uncommon to place 
out of view the only explication, God’s revelation, and to so 
trim and pervert the doctrine concerning both of them, as that 
they may be adjusted to each other in the restricted horizon 
of reason. Death, which is before the observation of all, is 
explained to be only the dissolution of the body: while immor- 
tality is explained to be nothing more than the continued 
existence of the soul after its separation from the body. 
Hence the depreciation of the body, and the glorification of 
the immortal mind, is the theme of much crude philoso- 
phizing, and the subject-matter of much bad poetry. In 
order to arrive at correct notions upon the subject, it is well 
enough to inquire into the origin of our mortality, and see if 
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we can not discover the clue that will guide us through this 
labyrinth of perplexity. 

Upon observation, death does not seem to be the normal 
condition of man. The instinct of immortality which we 
have just mentioned, fails to be extinguished by six thousand 
years’ observation of death. We behold man with great toil 
fitting himself for usefulness among his fellow men. So soon 
as he has cleverly disciplined his powers, and attained some 
small store of knowledge, death either overtakes him, or sends 
his precursor to paralyze the energies, and by a gradual demo- 
lition waste that, to the acquirement of which, energy, ability, 
and opportunity had been skillfully combined. The imper- 
fected condition of the economy in which we exist can not but 
arrest our attention. We behold means tending to results and 
not reaching them. The sword of justice is suspended mid- 
air, and its victim snatched from it. Right goes unrewarded, 
wrong unpunished, and there is altogether such a mixed con- 
dition of evil and good, and such a strong conviction resting 
upon us that things must be righted sometime, that we are 
driven to one of two conclusions: either death is abnormal 
and is forced ab extra upon us, in this unfinished condition of 
things; or, the condition itself is abnormal, with death as its 
natural result. On either of these views, death is an accident 
of our nature, and is not the primitive inheritance of man. To 
view it in any other light, is not only to shut our eyes to the 
light of revelation, but also to extinguish the torch of reason, 
and cover up the phosphorescence of instinct. 

Beyond this, all is mere speculation without the word of 
God. That there was a pre-existent condition of man, emi- 
nent heathen philosophers have taught; yet not with a dis- 
tinctness sufficiently clear to arrive at the truth concerning our 
present condition, or the true state of the previous one, erring 
not through lack of mental grasp and toil, but by reason of the 
insufficiency of reason itself, the doctrine in question being a 
matter of pure revelation. The error they make is in the char- 
acter they ascribe, in predicating it of the soul instead of the 
human person; in ascribing it to all the individuals of the race 
instead of to the root and germ of it; and in predicating the 
pre-existence of this natural life instead of the estate in which 
we are. All this may perhaps be corrupted tradition, instead 
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of speculation. It would indeed seem strange if a fact of such 
immense moment to man, and once known to the whole 
race, should entirely perish from the face of the earth. It is 
also reasonable to suppose, that owing to the corrupted and 
depraved condition of mankind, that this or any other truth 
would in the lapse of ages become so distorted and disfigured 
as to be scarcely recognizable. 

In the Scriptures we not only find the doctrine taught of an 
estate previous to our present one of sin and misery, but also 
everything concerning it that it could profit usto know. The 
origin ef death is there accounted for, the mystery of our 
present condition is there laid bare. We learn there the 
native immortality of man. The true definition of death as 
deduced from Scripture teaching should at once teach us the 
nature of its opposite, life. And life being endless but for the 
occurrence of death, should teach us what immortality is. 
The true doctrine upon the subject was known as early as the 
time of Socrates, and has remained until the present without 
producing its fruit, unless connected with revelation, and then 
but partially. In the Phedo of Plato death is defined as being 
the separation between the soul and body. The intervening 
thousands of years have not improved upon this definition. 
The Phedo consists of three arguments for the immortality of 
the soul: the doctrine of opposites ; of reminiscence; and the 
indiscerptibility of the soul. The first two are splendid soph- 
isms. The last lies at the basis of Bishop Butler’s argument. 
Granting that the first argument is a valid one, an insufficient 
conclusion is drawn from it. It is this, that relative things 
can not exist singly or without their opposites, as, there can 
not be a greater without a less, that joy would be meaningless 
without sorrow, light without darkness, life without death. 
And because life is the opposite of death, therefore, says he, 
our souls will live in oreus. The error in this is in assuming 
that the contrasted condition will inevitably ensue upon its 
opposite. But even granting this, the inference is a wrong one, 
for according to the definition of death given, the separation 
of soul and body, life would of course be the union of them, 
and not the separate existence of the soul. How a conclusion 
so obvious could have escaped the great Socrates is indeed won- 
derful, but that Christian philosophers, with the word of God 
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open before them, should commit persistently the same error in 
all of their arguments upon the subject is truly astonishing. 

False views of Immortality arise from wrong doctrine con- 
cerning human personality. If the soul alone constitutes the 
human person, then the doctrine of the soul’s immortality as 
commonly held is correct. But if the personality be com- 
pounded, and man made up of the two elements, soul and 
body, it is false. According to any received views of death, 
it is not predicable of any but a compounded being. Yet 
philosophers who teach that the soul constitutes man, speak 
of man as mortal and the soul as indiscerptible at the same 
time. An inextricable confusion reigns throughout their 
speculations, and at the expense of consistency one of two 
propositions must be forced upon them: either man does not 
die; or, he remains eternally under the power of death. Both 
of these propositions they reject, yet one or the other of them 
is inevitable, which we now proceed to show. 

Firstly.—If the human person consist of the soul only, then 
the body is no part of it, and is only an instrument assumed 
for purposes of convenience. This view is common. The 
indiscerptibility of the living agent is thonght to be a powerful 
argument for its immortality. That man does not perish with 
his body, is also stoutly affirmed. It is claimed that the body 
is but a mere tool or instrument, that the soul uses just as we 
use any mechanical implement, and hence the dissolution of 
it does not affect the soul, and consequently death which we 
behold occurring continually does not affect the soul disas- 
trously, but is an advantage rather, setting it free from its 
prison-house of clay. On this view death is not the dissolution 
of the human person, or the man, which is the soul; conse- 
quently man is immortal, that is, he does not die. This view 
may not emerge into the distinctness of a clear statement, but 
is none the less held. The presence of this pernicious leaven 
will account for much of the current phraseology, and also 
some of the doctrine that we meet with. For instance, the 
longings of a crude and uninstructed piety (?) that longs to be 
freed from “ this clay,” and contemns most superciliously these 
“vile bodies.” The penances, fastings, mortifications, and all 
manner of self-inflicted torture of Romanism and Heathenism, 
have their germ in this idea. It is doubtless true that our 
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bodies are to be kept under, and not pampered; but at the 
same time the mortification of the flesh must be understood of 
the carnal mind, and not of the body. 

Secondly.—If it be acknowledged that the body is part of 
the man, and the immortality of the soul only taught, then is 
a lasting separation effected between them, and man left 
forever under the dominion of death. Herein is. one of the 
chief glories of the gospel ; every other system perpetuates the 
reign of death infinitely, but the gospel only teaches the 
immortality of man, and not a part of him. The body is 
redeemed as well as the soul. There is not only a regenera- 
tion of the spirit, but a change of the body also. It is not the 
souls of men, but men that are saved; the salvation of the 
soul is but a part of the process; the redemption of the body 
another. The work of salvation is not completed until the 
resurrection of the body. 

The Saviour of sinners makes an argument in favor of the 
resurrection, which is utterly inexplicable on any other view 
than that of the compound personality of man here presented. 
Matt. xxii: 32. I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. These men were dead ; God is not the God 
of the dead; yet he is their God. They must certainly be 
regarded as living. There is a sense in which they are living. 
What is it? Their bodies are united to Christ, and Christ is 
risen. Their souls dwell with him. Though their souls and 
bodies will not be united to each other until the resurrection, 
they are both now united to Christ, and in this sense they are 
not dead, but living. This is the beginning of the triumph over 
death. The Lord Jesus is the first fruits of them that slept. 
He has risen. He and his people are indissolubly united for- 
ever. One fate awaits them. If they remain under the power 
of death so will he. If he rises so will they. He has already 
risen. If death could not retain him in its dominion, it can 
not claim him after he has conquered it and escaped. But it 
must do this, or let his people escape. This is impossible. His 
people will therefore rise from the dead. Now, on the suppo- 
sition that the soul constitutes the man, God could be the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, without their bodies being 
raised, and still be the God of the living. We are driven, 
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therefore, to the doctrine of a compound personality, on the 
peril of attributing nonsense to the once meek and lowly, 
but the future most terrible judge of quick and dead. If the 
person, therefore, be a compound one, of what is the immor- 
tality predicable? Of the soul? or of the person, the man? 
Evidently of the person, and the soul attains its immortality, 
because it is part of immortal man; and not man his immor- 
tality, because his soul is quenchless and can not die. 

The Lord Jesus destroyed death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel. The fall brought mortality. 
It destroyed the being man. Through the work of Christ the 
whole race are restored to immortality. Some are raised up 
unto life eternal; others to shame and everlasting contempt. 
We can not escape immortality ; we must live forever. Shall it 
be an eternity of blessedness, or of woe? The Lord Jesus 
magnified the law, and made it honorable. He not only satis- 
fies the law completely, and delivers his own people from its 
curse, but through him its curse is visited upon those who are 
not his people. The temptation in Eden was not only mali- 
cious and diabolical wickedness, but was the most stupendous 
assault upon the glory and majesty of God, that it is possible 
to conceive. The revolt in heaven bears no comparison with 
it. Those fallen spirits but brought upon themselves the 
dreadful and endless punishment of inevitable law. But if a 
remedy had not been found for fallen man, the law itself had 
been rendered null, justice overthrown, the righteous domin- 
ion of God destroyed, and the whole universe reduced to anar- 
chy, disorder, and inconceivable wickedness. The wages of 
sin is death ; death natural and spiritual. Spiritual death was 
immediately inflicted: it does not destroy the human person. 
The infinite prolongation of it is eternal death. But in order 
that it may be infinitely prolonged in the human person, the 
person must continue to exist eternally. By the infliction of 
natural death it is destroyed. In destroying it, eternal death 
is destroyed. By inflicting eternal death, natural death is not 
incurred; and on either supposition a part of the penalty of the 
law fails of its infliction. If, after natural death is incurred, 
eternal punishment is inflicted upon the soul, the body escapes. 
Beside the chief glory of the law is its justice, and what justice 
is there in inflicting upon a single one of the elements of man, 
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the penalty due to man himself. The work of Jesus Christ 
reconciles this. Natural death is endured in obedience to the 
demands of the law. This part of the penalty being executed, 
death is destroyed. The elements of man are once more 
united, and in the body man suffers for the deeds done in the 
body; and inasmuch as the law is an infinite one, that suffer- 
ing is of an infinite duration. This is the second death. The 
soul recoils in horror before the contemplation of that dreadful 
punishment, but in it we see the vindication of justice. How 
past imagination and more horrible than horrors had been 
the fate of the universe had not Christ interposed! The very 
conception is so terrible that it seems like blasphemy to enter- 
tain it. And what an exalted view does it give us of his 
work, when we think that he not only saves the redeemed, 
but magnifies the law which demanded their destruction, 
vindicates the ways of God before the universe, glorifying not 
merey only, but justice also. If we ever get to heaven, it 
will doubtless be matter of increased and eternally growing 
astonishment that we were saved at all. As to the manner of 
that salvation, eternity must mightily invigorate our energies, 
to enable us to endure the amazement with which we shall 
contemplate it. 

The true statement of the doctrine of immortality we take 
to be this: Not the immortality of the soul, but the immortality 
of man. And not that man acquires immortality through the 
Gospel, but it was his original inheritance of which he was 
despoiled in the fall, and it is restored to him in the Gospel. The 
nature of it, we suppose to be inscrutable. It is commonly 
explained in this way: The soul is a simple substance, and 
therefore indiscerptible; annihilation being the only thing 
which could rob it of immortality. The soul being redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, the body as its fit dwelling is raised up 
through Christ Jesus in the resurrection, and again united to 
the soul, the integrity of the human person remaining unim- 
paired through the three modes of existence, this natural life, 
death, and after the resurrection. In opposition to this, we 
believe: that immortality does not result from any such cause, 
but was in the nature of man; that that nature received a 
shock in the fall which, if not remedied, would have robbed 
him of it; and that the Gospel is that remedy ; that mortality 
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is not natural to man, but is natural to that abnormal condi- 
tion into which the fall brought him; that in the very nature 
of things this abnormal condition could not continue, but the 
integrity of God’s law and the honor of his glorious majesty 
demanded its abolition ; and that so far as we can see, or judge 
from what God has revealed us concerning himself, the work 
of Jesus Christ is the only mode possible of abolishing it, and 
that man once being created immortal, nothing could rob him 
of it as a finality. 

As to the argument from the indiscerptibility of the human 
soul, it is without doubt worthless. We know nothing as to 
the essential substance of things. That pure spirit is simple 
and indiscerptible, may be assumed but can not be proven, 
and until it be proved, this argument is worth nothing. It is 
furthermore a mere begging of the question to argue that sim- 
ple substances only are indiscerptible, for compound substances 
may be so compounded as that no force in the universe is 
capable of discerpting them, except that of omnipotence, 
which may annihilate also a simple substance. An example 
of this really occurs in the reunited soul and body after the 
resurrection. And there may be ten thousand other instances 
of it, of which we are ignorant. 

The evidences of probation appear in all things. Not in 
man only, but in all nature. We have absolute knowledge— 
for it is matter of direct revelation—that the discerptibility of 
man belongs only to the probation of the race, that after that 
he becomes indestructible. Is it not possible, nay, exceedingly 
probable, that a like probation, in adapted kind, belongs to 
all the works of God’s hand, and that the period of their dis- 
cerptibility is limited to the period of their probation? Does 
not what the Scriptures teach us of a new heavens and a new 
earth favor this supposition? There is progress in all things 
towards perfection. There was first chaos, or everything dis- 
cerpted and confused. Then the six days of creation, alike 
progressive, bringing out of chaos, order, utility, symmetry 
and beauty. Since the creation the tendency has not ceased. 
The earth as it grows older is less and less torn by mighty 
convulsions and internal throes. The great changes that erst 
overwent her surface become continually less marked and less 
extensive, and she is now hasting to the period of her second 
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creation, awaiting her baptism of fire, from which she shall 
emerge an excellent and fair tabernacle, as much more stable, 
firm and beautiful than she now is, as what she is now sur- 
passes what she was in her former chaos. And who shall say 
that her perfection in that future period shall not consist in 
this as much as anything else, that matter shall no longer be 
discerptible ? 

Locke teaches that sloth is one of the greatest foes to the 
progress of the human understanding. It is possible that 
there is an opposite one just as fatal. Presumption leads us to 
waste our energies on that which is beyond our comprehension 
or observation, while if they were properly directed, a rich 
harvest might be garnered from what is within our reach. 
Philosophers speak as confidently of the human soul, and dis- 
sect and illuminate its powers and capabilities with as much 
confidence and certainty, as if it had been separated from the 
body and placed under the scrutinizing lens. It is attempted 
to show what the soul can do, separate from the body; that it 
ean think, is susceptible of emotions, and may picture the 
glorious phantasy. Dreaming, somnambulism, trance, and 
coma are instanced as examples of the soul’s action uncon- 
nected with the body. If this be true, what is gained to the 
argument is lost to the subject of it. For all of these so-called 
instances only go to show that the soul is better in the prison 
than out of it. For the understanding which when connected 
with the body is staid, dignified and sober, out of it, is very 
much given to inexplicable dumb-show and pantomimic caper. 
But that these are instances of the separate action of the soul, 
is a most baseless and gratuitous assumption. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to conceive on what ground it is claimed, and were it not 
that it has been soberly advocated, would be scarcely worthy 
of attention. The evidences of the presence of the soul in 
the body in every one of them are clear. If it be claimed that 
in these instances the soul is less fettered by the body, and that 
the exhibitions of it at such times point in the direction of 
what it is capable when fully released, the answer is obvious, 
that the exhibitions are of such a nature as to render that total 
release the least desirable of all occurrences. That at such 
times the soul is less fettered by the body, is also perfectly 
gratuitous, for all will agree that—short of faith—reason is its 
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most dignified and ennobling exercise; and all will as readily 
see that, in the circumstances mentioned, reason is held in 
abeyance, and its exercises are of that nature which, when 
much indulged in waking hours, are thought to be least profit- 
able, nay, even positively injurious. And whatever fettering 
of the soul there may be, it certainly occurs either by the 
morbid stimulation, or the stupefying effects of the above- 
mentioned principally diseased states of the body. 

Men reason and speculate as much upon the capabilities of 
the soul as if the motions of the disembodied spirit had been 
the object of scrutiny for ages. This and that is affirmed of 
the soul, and this and that of the body, the same as if they 
existed separately, and were each different beings, instead of 
being parts of the same being. Science is phenomena classi- 
fied, or rather theory deduced from the observation of phe- 
nomena. There must be nothing introduced which is not 
necessitated by the phenomena; there must be nothing ignored 
which the phenomena demand. Has any one ever had any 
observation of a disembodied spirit? Instead of affirming 
thus and thus of the soul, or projecting our speculations into the 
unseen world, and confidently predicting what it will then be 
capable of, is it not much more becoming the modesty which 
is the blushing handmaid of true attainment, to acknowledge 
that, in the first place, our knowledge upon any subject is ex- 
eeedingly limited and uncertain, and in the second place, that 
of all subjects that of man is among the most inscrutable, and 
that in relation to him we should stop at the boundary nature 
has set us, and affirm our precarious opinions with diffidence? 
If man had never fallen, and consequently never died, and the 
body and soul never separated, what would have been the state 
of the sciences that treat of him? Is it not evident that then 
we should have heard nothing of the immortality of the soul ? 
and is it not just as likely, nay, infinitely more probable, that 
the immortality of man would have occupied the place in our 
system of sciences which the immortality of the soul now 
does? Of the two estates, fallen and unfallen, we can not hes- 
itate to decide which would lead us nearer the truth. It is not 
claimed that the fallen condition should be ignored in our 
speculations, but that it should not be made the basis of our 
knowledge. An abnormal condition might be observed forever, 
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without conveying to our minds the slightest idea of what 
the normal or true condition might be. He who would know 
nothing of man but what might be observed in a hospital, 
could not only form no idea of a healthy and perfect man, but 
could not ascertain anything correct as to the theory of disease, 
and would not know how to treat it. As in medicine, health 
must be taken as the standard, and disease treated as a varia- 
tion from it, so in the sciences that relate to man, the healthy 
or unfallen condition must be taken as the standard, and the 
diseased or fallen condition treated as a variation or departure 
from it. Both periods are to be covered. Man must be taken 
as he is. Asan anatomy of the body, taken exclusively from 
either a state of health or disease, would furnish us an imper- 
fect knowledge of man as he is, so a science of man built ex- 
clusively on either the fallen or unfallen condition, would in 
like manner afford us an imperfect knowledge of him as he is. 
What we claim is, that the diseased condition be not taken as 
the sole and only guide. 

In accordance with this idea, Consciousness in the science 
of Metaphysics, and Conscience in the science of Ethics, must 
be considered as belonging not exclusively to the soul, but to 
- the soul as part of a human person. Jthink,not mysoul. J 
must render up account in the judgment, not my soul. The 
judgment occurs after the resurrection! So far as the observa- 
tion of any human being has gone, we are not able to affirm 
anything of the soul out of connection with the body. In- 
deed, it is much more than probably true, that every act of 
both soul and body, is influenced by, and has its influence 
upon the other. Even involuntary actions of the body, if con- 
tinued long enough, have a weakening effect on the mind. 
The physician who leaves the mind out of view, in his treat- 
ment of the body, would meet with small success. Indeed, 
there are crises in diseases where the repose of the mind is 
absolutely essential to the recovery of the body, and com- 
plaints of the mind, where bodily treatment is of very salu- 
tary effect. We are not, therefore, to suppose that because 
the influence of the one upon the other is not such as to 
force itself upon the observation, that it does not for that 


reason occur. 
One of the most difficult questions connected with this 
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view of the subject, is that of Personal Identity. How can a 
consciousness of personal identity exist when the person no 
longer exists? Can the soul, which is not a person, be conscious 
that it is a person? and would not consciousness be robbed of 
its value, testifying to a lie, and are we not driven, therefore, 
to the conclusion that the soul is a person? This question 
differs in no wise from that of the future existence of con- 
sciousness itself. By this we would not be understood as 
advocating the doctrine of Locke that consciousness consti- 
tutes personal identity. Consciousness is of the nature of 
testimony, and we venture to define it as the testimony of 
self, to self, concerning self. The relations of self are various. 
It may be related to its own entity, its own states of being, 
to the external world, and to time. The consciousness of 
self and its own states of being is called consciousness proper, 
or self-perception ; the consciousness of self, as related to the 
external world, is called external perception; and the con- 
sciousness of self, as related to time, is called conscious iden- 
tity. A clear distinction must be taken between the knowing 
subject, the act of knowing, the known object, and the relation 
between the knowing subject—the known object, and the act 
of knowing. The knowing subject is self; the act of know- 
ing is consciousness; the object known may be various: the 
relation between them is knowledge. In the case of per- 
sonal identity, the object known is a compound one—self- 
existence and time, or personal identity. The knowledge is 
conscious identity; the knowing subject is self; the act of 
knowing is consciousness. Thus the doctrine of Locke con- 
founds the knowing act, and the known object. Now what 
is this knowledge thus gained in relation to personal identity, 
which we have called by the name of conscious identity? Is 
it not this? I remember having acted, or suffered, or ex- 
isted in time past ; I am conscious that I am now numerically 
the same person that Iwas then. That we have the same soul 
is matter of inference, and a deduction of reason; but not an 
act of consciousness. The act of consciousness teaches that J, 
not my soul, am the same. The question, then, of personal 
identity after death, and before the resurrection, falls under the 


consideration of consciousness during the same period. We. 


uow address ourselves to the consideration of this subject. 
20 
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We have before said that all our observation of the soul is 
in connéction with the body; that the science of metaphysics 
is built upon the results of this observation. It is therefore 
obvious that it is not adapted to the disembodied spirit, and 
what may be with safety affirmed of man, could not be safely 
hazarded of one of his discerpted elements. The considera- 
tion of this part of the subject passes out of the range of 
human science, and enters the domain of theology. Of the 
disembodied spirit we know nothing but what God has been 
pleased to reveal to us. And in all his revelation but two 
facts appear which bear upon the subject. The souls of the 
righteous are received into the immediate presence of God, 
and made instantly perfectly blessed, while the souls of the 
wicked are sent immediately to hell, and are inexpressibly mis- 
erable ; the judgment is deferred until after the resurrection of 
the body, and the restoration of the human personality. As 
to the present life and the period after the resurrection there is 
no difficulty. Man, before death, and after death is destroyed, 
is essentially the same, besides the fact of the judgment shows, 
beyond the possibility of a cavil, on the supposition of a just 
God, the fact of numerical personal identity covering both 
periods. The fact of the existence of a hiatus of a third period 
between the two, does not invalidate it, for we are not at all 
times, even in thig life, conscious of our personal identity, or 
even of our existence. Memory will bridge the gulf, and con- 
sciousness testify to our identity in both periods. The diffi- 
culty is not, therefore, the fact of an intervening period, but 
the state of consciousness during it. Two members of our race 
have escaped it entirely, and we have the voice of inspiration 
that many multitudes more shall escape it. It can not, there- 
fore, be such an hiatus as will invalidate the uniformity of God’s 
treatment toward the whole race. It can not be such as to 
materially affect the condition of man during the period that 
succeeds it. As to the period, therefore, itself: The Scriptures 
teach us that the blessed or miserable condition of departed 
sou!s depends upon the condition of the human beings of which 
they formed a part, before death, and that this condition is of 
the nature of both sequence and reward. We have, therefore, 
consciousness contained in the capacity of blessedness and mis- 
ery, and identity in that of sequence and reward. The question 
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however, remains, is this consciousness a personal conscious- 
ness, and this identity a personal identity? We answer unhes- 
itatingly they are not: that is, so far as we know, and if they 
are, it can not be proven. Neither does the burden of proof 
lie with us to show that they are not; but with those who 
claim that they are, to show it, for this reason: To believe 
that a law depending on certain conditions will not itself be 
modified when those conditions are altered, does not only re- 
quire proof to be believed, but if true, is incapable of being 
proved in any other way than by observation; and as we 
have no observation of the period, it is incapable of being 
proved at all. We could not by any possibility know that 
the disembodied spirit could exercise consciousness at all if it 
were not for revelation, and we are so ignorant as that we do 
not know whether it exercises it by its own inherent powers, 
or whether it could ever exist if it were not upheld in some 
wonderful way by the power of God! The presumption of 
such an exercise of divine power is indeed violent, for the pro- 
cess of the restoration of immortality to man, is but the record of 
one divine interposition after another until it be accomplished. 
If the consciousness and identity of the disembodied spirit are 
not personal, what are they? We answer, they are of a kind 
answering to the condition of the soul. It is not a human 
person, and can not, therefore, exercise the functions of a 
human person. Inscrutably upheld by God, the soul, being 
the intelligent element of man, is still conscious; but not 
conscious of being a man, but the soul of a man. So in 
like manner, not being conscious of being a man it can not 
be conscious of being the same man that it was in this life; 
but is conscious of being the same soul, that once formed part 
of a given human person, in this life, so that it is a numerical 
but not a personal identity. After the resurrection, we sup- 
pose that the conscious identity will recognize, in the restored 
human person, the same soul that existed in the intermediate 
state of death, as identical there and in this life. 

The fact of the judgment occurring after the resurrection, 
should influence our conception of the science of ethics. 
That the influence is in the direction of the interpretation of 
Conscience we have given, is evident. We have said ‘that 
it pertains to the soul as part of a human person. Without 
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conscience we could have no sense of accountability ; without 
# sense of accountability we could not be brought into judg- 
ment. The fact of the judgment taking place after the resto- 
ration of the human person goes to show that man, as such, is 
accountable for what he has done as man, and that the ends 
of justice would not be answered by permitting an eternal dis- 
solution of the human person, and holding one of its discerpted 
elements accountable. But what relation does conscience bear 
to the disembodied spirit during the interval between death 
and the resurrection? The only answer which can be given 
is contained in the revealed fact, that the blessedness and mis- 
ery of the departed soul is of the nature of reward. It is clear, 
however, seeing that the general judgment is to follow, that 
this reward proceeds not upon an entire adjudication of the 
whole case, but upon a partial and informal one. And that 
the measure of blessedness or misery which the soul expe- 
riences, is precisely adjusted to the share of human account- 
ability, that one of the discerpted elements of man might be 
said to inherit; and that this share is so difficult of ascertain- 
ment that omniscience can alone determine it; and that the 
soul is the inheritor of conscience in a measure precisely 
answering to its sense of accountability. But all this, we 
repeat it, is inscrutable, and what we have said is not an 
attempt at explaining the mystery, but at discerning clearly 
where the mystery lies. 

It may be objected to this view of the case that conscious- 
ness and conscience are indivisible, and the argument there- 
fore falls to the ground. Indeed an eminent metaphysician 
has endeavored to prove the simple nature of the living agent 
from the indivisibility of consciousness that inheres in it. 
Even granting the premise, the conclusion does not by neces- 
sity follow, any more than that the personality of the Godhead 
could not be divided by reason of the unity of the God which 
exists in the personality. The divisibility of Consciousness 
and Conscience is not necessary to the integrity of the view 
above presented, for all will agree that however indivisible 
they may be, they do not act always with an equal force and 
power. They may both of them be wonderfully abated in 
force, 80 much so that we may scarcely be conscious of any- 
thing, and the sense of blameworthiness may be almost 
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entirely obliterated. The force of the latter may not be such 
as it will be in the general judgment, and yet it may be suffi- 
cient to render the soul inexpressibly blessed or miserable. 
If by this divisibility is meant, that the act is simple and not 
compounded of other acts, the assertion is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, for it would be very difficult to show that comparison 
and apprehension are not combined in both of them. In an 
act of consciousness there is always self in relation to some- 
thing, and then the apprehension of that relation. For 
instance, self-existence is not existence only, but something 
that exists; that existing thing is self. It is therefore appre- 
hended in relation to the present. So of all our states of 
being, of the external world, ete. In an act of conscience 
there is, in like manner, the difference between right and 
wrong; our relation to either of them; and the apprehension 
of the relation. It is indeed perhaps possible to show, that a 
simple uncompounded act of the soul is incapable, in the very 
nature of things, of being exercised by itself; and although 
every act is compounded of other simple acts, yet these com- 
ponent parts never exist singly. 

The consideration of one other question still remains: 
Whether the knowledge of man’s immortality may be gained 
by the light of nature. The conditions of this question are 
peculiar, and of such a nature as to render its decision one 
way or another of but little practical value, and the considera- 
tion of the question a mere subject of abstract speculation. 
Of abstract speculation, we say, because we have no data of 
facts upon which to go, and all that may be said, must be 
concerning the subject, or if immediately upon it, it will be 
settled by our previous formed views on the sciences relating 
to the subject. The views of heathen philosophers upon this 
question are of no value, except as they deduce arguments from 
nature for the doctrine as already known, for the doctrine of 
immortality was not discovered by them, but received at the 
hands of an immemorial tradition. It was of course known 
to the race in the beginning; whether by the instinct, if we 
may so speak, of unfallen man, or by a revelation from God 
after he was fallen, or by both, is immaterial. It can not be 
doubted, as has been previously intimated, that the wisdom of 
the world by which it knows not God, would in the course of 
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ages corrupt any revelation he might make. Nor can this 
doctrine be claimed as an exception. Evidences are not 
wanting that the true Bible doctrine was once extensively 
known among the very nations and peoples that no longer 
retain it. Traces of a belief in the resurrection are numerous, 
and the strongest where the doctrine is least known. Among 
many instances, the habit of the American Indians of burying 
their dead with their feet to the east that they may rise facing 
the Son of Man in his coming, is not the least significant. 
And that he will come from the east, what attentive reader 
of the Old Testament Scriptures can doubt? The custom 
mentioned is but another proof that the human mind clings 
to forms and ceremonies not only long after the spirit of 
them has fled, but even after the knowledge of what was first 
intended by them is lost. 

As to whether the unaided human powers could discover 
the doctrine of immortality, we have no fairer means of judg- 
ing what it can do, than by reference to what it has done in 
the long ages, and under the varied and favorable circumstances 
in which it has been placed. Instead therefore of discovering 
the doctrine in question, after it was once known, with all the 
strengthening arguments which nature brings to bear, it has 
not even preserved it. The fall was a sad blow to our race; it 
not only crippled and maimed, but it staggered and blinded 
us; it robbed us of immortality, and threw discredit and un- 
certainty over the very doctrine itself. The instincts of our 
nature and the results of our observation are at war; what 
can troubled reason do but remain in suspended doubt, or settle 
down upon an unsatisfactory compromise? We have that 
within us which prompts to the belief of immortality; from 
many things that we observe, reason brings supports to the 
belief, but one fatal and continually recurring fact tends to 
obliterate the certainty of belief, and to extinguish almost the 
aspirations of hope; that fact is death—it is universal; we see 
the body decay, and assimilate itself again to dust; but yet 
there is something which will assert immortality still. We are 
driven therefore to the conclusion, that the intangible and 
evanescent part of our nature is that in which immortality 
dwells, or else remain in uncertainty, tormented by a volatile 
and rejuvenating doubt. 
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It would not be difficult to show that the arguments com- 
monly adduced to prove the immortality of the soul are really 
worthless to such an end, but of great value to show the im- 
mortality of man. Of these, the first argument in Butler’s 
first chapter is an eminent instance. Whatever force it has, it 
loses when wrested to the application which is there made of 
it. Nor must that wonderful book be interpreted as claiming 
that nature teaches a future state, but only as showing that the 
doctrine once known is not inconsistent with what we observe 
in nature. The utmost we suppose, therefore, which the light 
of nature can do, is to keep us from yielding to a crazy and 
imbecile infidelity. And he who does yield to it, does violence 
to his own nature, while the man who treads the heights of a 
sublime faith in all that the Christian’s God has revealed us, 
is acting in accordance with his nature, and stands securely on 
the firm ground where nature feebly points us, but can not 
lead the way. 

The unaided powers of the soul are capable of much more 
in every other direction than in that of religion. There, the 
malignity of sin specifically blinds us, and what the powers 
would otherwise be equal to, is by means of this kept from us. 
If it were not for this, it would be impossible to account for 
the meagerness of our attainments in this direction. When 
we compare what has been accomplished in other departments 
of investigation the highest attainments here seem meager 
indeed. The doctrine of man’s immortality points so obvi- 
ously at a resurrection as the means of accomplishing it, that 
the arrival at the conception of it seems almost inevitable. 
Yet the resurrection being once known to the whole race, 
and even then not retained, teaches us the depths of the 
depravity and the fierceness of the malignity against every- 
thing spiritual, of the fallen human soul. When the Apostle 
Paul discoursed at Athens, the multitude heard him patiently 
until he spoke of the resurrection of the dead, when some 
mocked, and others said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 
This doctrine interferes with the reign of death, and conse- 
quently with the dominion of the God of this world. And 
herein has the enemy of all truth manifested much cunning, in 
that he succeeds in destroying the doctrine of Christ, without 
attacking that which is more patent. For inasmuch as the Lord 
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Jesus proposes to save men, and man is a compound being, his 
salvation is equally thwarted, no matter which of the com- 
ponent parts fails of the redemption ; and the adroitness of the 
deceiver is manifest in this, that he attacks that which is not 
brought so prominently before us, and in behalf of which we 
are less jealous. 

In view of all that has been said, we arrive at the conclusion 
that there is no immortality save through Jesus Christ. He 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel. He 
did it by destroying death. As to what death is, all are agreed. 
It is the separation of soul and body. If immortality is brought 
to light by destroying death, it is by re-uniting soul and body. 
Immortality is the endless continuance of life, nothing else. 
Whether or not the soul after death, unkept by the power of 
God, would not fall into decay like the body, we can never 
know. The fact that it then exists, whether by its own force 
or because upheld by infinite power, is an earnest of the im- 
mortality that is to be perfected in the resurrection. The sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ is not only, therefore, the redemption 
of the righteous and their endless peace and joy, but a lasting 
triumph over death itself, accomplished by entering its domin- 
ions, bursting its bars, and leading forth from its demolished 
gates every human being ever brought beneath its power, and in 
changing millions of others in the twinkling of an eye, before 
they are smitten with its demolition. In meditating these 
high themes, let all men know that there is a second death not 
inconsistent with immortality, and unless they put their faith 
in Jesus Christ it is begun in them already ; and let them seek 
now that endless life which begun in them here shall continue, 
and themselves live and reign with the Lord Jesus, when he 
shall have put all things under him, and there shall be no 
more death ! 
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Arr. V.—The General Assembly of 1862, of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 


SOME PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


A LARGE number of the readers of this Review are not mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church; but at the same time they 
are persons by whom that Church would naturally desire to be 
understood and appreciated; persons whose high culture and 
influential positions iu life, make it at once a kind of duty on 
their part, and, we doubt not, a gratification to them, to accept 
the general information which we now propose to give. 
The rest of our readers—members of that Church—will readily 
observe that the following notes and comments on the General 
Assembly of 1862, are somewhat influenced by that consideration, 
as well as by others, too obviously connected with the state of the 
Church and the country, to need any special reference to them. 

This Assembly convened in the First Presbyterian Church 
in Columbus, Ohio, on the third Thursday of May, being the 
15th day of the month: that Thursday of that month being 
the day on which this great Court of that Church has always 
met, annually—and on which the highest tribunal of a number of 
the other branches of the great Presbyterian family throughout 
the world, annually convene. The body was dissolved, as usual, 
by its own order, on the 27th day of May,—after being in 
session two weeks, lacking one day. There were in attendance 
on its sessions, about two hundred and fifty ministers and ruling 
elders: the number of the former somewhat exceeding that of 
the latter; though, by the constitution of the body, the num- 
ber of each class is designed to be the same. Both classes of 
members are elected by the Presbyteries to which they belong— 
according to certain fixed principles: both are ordained per- 
sons—both are Presbyters—both are Commissioners ; the former 
sit under the designation of Bishops, the latter under that of 
Ruling Elders. 

The body thus constituted is a Court—not a Legislative as- 
sembly. It is the highest tribunal, and the bond of union 
between and above all the parts of the Church—and is called the 
General Assembly of the Church: that is, the Church itself in 
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assembly : not by all its Presbyters, but by delegations repre- 
senting whatever the whole of them would represent, if all were 
present. The power of Rule in the Church, is held to be a 
joint power, and capable of being exercised only by tribunals, 
constituted in the name, and by the authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. These tribunals are held to be composed only of 
ordained persons ;—all of whom are invested with such portion 
of the kingly office of Christ, as is delegated by him to his 
Church for her gathering, her protection and her advancement; 
and one class of whom, namely, ministers, are held to be 
further invested with whatever portion of the prophetic and 
the priestly offices of Christ, have been delegated by him to his 
Church, for her comfort, edification, and sanctification, and 
for the evangelization of the world. These tribunals are 
created in the following manner. A complete congregation of 
Christian people, has a minister and a certain number of Ruling 
Elders; all of whom jointly constitute the Court, or Tribunal, 
or Parochial Presbytery, or (as we call it) Church session: and 
every Presbyterian Church in the world is thus organized, when 
complete, under this Church session—created by election by 
the congregation, and an ordination which is in its nature 
Presbyterial. These congregations are not wholly independent 
of each other; nor is this Church session the only tribunal of 
the Church. But a certain number of these congregations, 
each with its session, unite spontaneously, or by order of a 
higher tribunal, and form a much larger body, which is called 
a classical Presbytery, or simply a Presbytery, and which em- 
braces all those congregations with the tribunals of all of them. 
A certain number of these Presbyteries unite spontaneously, 
or by order of a higher tribunal, and constitute a Synod. And 
the whole denomination unites, as befor: explained, in its Gen- 
eral Assembly. Historically—this is the way in which a few 
Presbyterian congregations spontaneously constituted on this 
continent within the two last centuries—have been developed 
into the numerous and powerful Presbyterian denominations, 
which now compose so vast an element of the religious life of 
the American people. Theoretically, it is held by most Pres- 
byterians throughout the world, that this is the divine model, 
set forth in God’s Word, for the ordering of the Christian 
Church. It will be observed by the thoughtful reader, that a 
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Spiritual Commonwealth thus organized, is complete, no mat- 
ter how small it may be—while it is also capable of being 
extended over boundless space, and innumerable multitudes. 
It is, im its nature, free, popular, representative—yet with 
elements of stability and endurance, apparently perfect: an 
institute, very hard to derange, very easy to be rectified, almost 
incapable of destruction. 

The Assembly, after being opened by a sermon by the retir- 
ing Moderator, the Rev. Dr. John C. Backus, of Baltimore, and 
being regularly constituted, held its sessions in the hall of the 
House of Representatives of the Ohio Legislature, which that 
body had invited this Assembly to occupy. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles C. Beatty, of Steubenville, Ohio, was elected Moderator 
this year. The unalterable habit of the body, prevents the elec- 
tion, a second time, of any Moderator; a habit founded in wis- 
dom—but having some inconveniences, among the rest, that of 
exposing the court to the constant risk of having an unskillful 
presiding officer. Having sat in many Assemblies, and been 
present at most of the remainder, during thirty years, it is 
only just to say that we have seen few better Moderators of 
the Assembly, than Dr. Beatty. Dr. McGill, of Princeton, N. 
J., was elected stated Clerk of the Assembly (he had served for 
some years, with great credit, as its permanent Clerk), in 
place of Dr. Leyburn, late of Philadelphia—who had removed 
into the revolted States, and gone into the service of the schis- 
matical Assembly lately set up in that region. We are not in 
possession of the minute of the Assembly touching this matter. 
There was some conversation in the Assembly about Dr. Ley- 
burn’s case—and about the general course proper to be pursued 
concerning the schism on several occasions. In the formal 
minute on the state of the Church and the country, which 
we print on asubsequent page—the Assembly expressly declined 
to take special action concerning that schism, at this time. In 
certain individual cases, it seemed necessary to remove persons 
charged with special duties which they had neglected, or could 
no longer perform, and appoint othersin their place. It was the 
manifest feeling of the Assembly, that the restoration of the 
country ought to be followed, and might be followed by the 
restoration of the Church; a feeling which made itself mani- 
fest on the numerous occasions, and in the variety of ways, in 
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which the body found it necessary to look at the subject. The 
Rev. Mr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, was elected permanent 
Clerk (to succeed Dr. McGill), after a pretty active canvass, out 
of door:, between his friends and those of Dr. Nevin, of the 
same city. There seemed ‘o be a good deal more involved 
in this election than the clerkship itself—important as that 
confessedly is. But as very few of us who live west of a cer- 
tain line of longitude, understood what the matter was, well 
enough to be much excited by it, the only remark we will 
make is, that our brethren in certain localities in the East, 
would probably consult the permanent interests of the Church, 
and their own lasting influence in it for good, by avoiding, 
instead of urging, the concentration of office, influence, patron- 
age, and power, in any one section—much Jess city. The 
Church has no longer any metropolis. The meeting at Colum- 
bus, was about the twentieth proof of that. The choosing of 
Peoria, Illinois, as the place of meeting next year, and the 
manner of doing it, furnish another most pungent proof. Let 
us accept, as a finality, the pregnant truth—and make what- 
ever local and personal sacrifices are required in working it 
out. We grant, it is an immense change—this delocalizing 
our great common interests. But it will have immense results, 
if we can but frankly accept it, and faithfully execute it. It 
was apparently a small step, but it was a most decisive 
one, in the right direction, to put a stop to the persistent 
endeavors, to transfer from the custody of the Church, to the 
custody of a local and mixed corporation, any portion of the 
papers, records, movements, or illustrative exhibits, of the 
glorious past of the Church. 

There was no representative in this Assembly from the 
Presbyteries in the revolted States. Of our thirty-five Synods, 
twenty-four were represented, and eleven were not: of which, 
however, one was a foreign Synod—that of Northern India. 
The border slave States were all represented, most of them rather 
fully : and the case was nearly the same, with regard to the 
border Church Courts. All six of the Presbyteries of the Synod 
of Kentucky were represented: all four of the Presbyteries of 
the Synod of Wheeling—which covers parts of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Ohio: four out of five of those in the Synod 
of Baltimore, which covers most of Maryland, with parts of 
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Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, and all the District of Co- 
lumbia: four out of five of the Presbyteries in the Synod of 
Missouri: two out of four of the Presbyteries in the Synod of 
Upper Missouri : the Presbytery of New Castle, which embraces 
portions of Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania ;—and that 
of Carlisle, which embraves parts of Maryland and Pennsy]- 
vania, were fully represented by four Commissioners each. 
We have not, at this moment, the means of making an exact 
comparison of the representation in the Assembly of 1861 
with that of 1862: but our strong impression is, that so far as 
a judgment can be formed of the state and prospects of the 
Church, from facts of that description, it is manifest that no 
progress has been made, within a year, by the schism in the 
revolted States. The wicked attempts set on foot, to seduce 
the Presbyterians of all the border slave States into a certain 
co-operation with the treason and schism in the States farther 
South, were among the topics which—though not much dis- 
cussed openly, lay underneath some of the most extended discus- 
sions, and were embraced in the most important deliverance 
of this Assembly. We naturally, therefore, give that deliver- 
ance the prominence due to its acknowledged importance. 


Minute of the Assembly on the State of the Church and the 
Country. 


On the 19th of May, being the fourth business day of the 
session, Dr. Breckinridge obtained the leave of the Court 
to read in its hearing the paper printed below. By general 
consent its consideration was made a special order for the after- 
noon of the 22nd instant, the seventh business day. It was 
discussed during portions of three days: and extremely violent 
opposition was manifested against its adoption, by a small 
number of persons—of whom, strange to say, some afterward 
voted for it, and some who voted against it professed to approve 
all its principles and statements. The final vote of the body 
was more than ten to one in favor of the deliverance—over 
two hundred votes to twenty—just as it came from the pen of 
its author, except the change of a single word suggested by 
himself. The yeas and nays were taken, and will, we suppose, 
be recorded in the Assembly’s minutes: but no list of them 
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has yet been published, as far as we know—and we have 
none: 


“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, now in session at Columbus, in the State of Ohio: 
considering the unhappy condition of the country in the midst of a 
bloody civil war, and of the Church agitated everywhere, divided in sen- 
timent in many places, and openly assailed by schism in a large section 
of it: considering, also, the duty which this chief Tribunal, met in the 
name and by the authority of the glorified Saviour of sinners who is also 
the Sovereign Ruler of all things, owes to him our Head and Lord, and 
to his flock committed to our charge, and to the people whom we are 
commissioned to evangelize, and to the civil authorities who exist by his 
appointment : do hereby in this deliverance give utterance to our solemn 
convictions and our deliberate judgment touching the matters herein set 
forth, that they may serve for the guidance of all over whom the Lord 
Christ has given us any office of instruction, or any power of govern- 
ment. 

“JT. Peace is among the very highest temporal blessings of the Church, 
as well as of all mankind: and public order is one of the first necessi- 
ties of the spiritual as well as of the civil commonwealth. Peace has 
been wickedly superseded by war, in its worst form, throughout the 
whole land ; and public order has been wickedly superseded by rebel- 
lion, anarchy, and violence, in the whole southern portion of the Union. 
All this has been brought to pass in a disloyal and traitorous attempt to 
overthrow the National Government, by military force, and to divide the 
nation contrary to the wishes of the immense majority of the people of 
the nation, and without satisfactory evidence that the majority of the 
people in whom the local sovereignty resided, even in the States which 
revolted, ever authorized any such proceeding or ever approved the 
fraud and violence by which this horrible treason has achieved whatever 
success it has had. This whole treason, rebellion, anarchy, fraud, and 
violence, is utterly contrary to the dictates of natural religion and morality, 
and is plainly condemned by the reveaied will of God. It is the clear 
and solemn duty of the National Government to preserve, at whatever 
cost, the National Union and Constitution, to maintain the laws in their 
supremacy, to crush force by force, and to restore the reign of public 
order and peace to the entire nation, by whatever lawful means that are 
necessary thereunto. And it is the bounden duty of the people who 
compose this great nation, each one in his several place and degree, to 
uphold the Federal Government, and every State Government, and all 
persons in authority whether civil or military, in all their lawful and 
proper acts, unto the end herein before set forth. 
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“TI. The Church of Christ has no authority from him to make 
rebellion, or to counsel treason, or to favor anarchy in any case what- 
ever. On the contrary, every follower of Christ has the personal liberty 
bestowed on him by Christ, to submit, for the sake of Christ, according 
to his own conscientious sense of duty, to whatever government, how- 
ever bad, under which his lot may be cast. But while patient suffering 
for Christ's sake can never be sinful, treason, rebellion, and anarchy may 
be sinful—most generally, perhaps, are sinful ; and, probably, are always 
and necessarily sinful, in all free countries, where the power to change 
the government by voting, in the place of force, exists as a common 
right constitutionally secured to the people who are sovereign. If in 
any case, treason, rebellion, and anarchy can possibly be sinful, they are 
so in the case now desolating large portions of this nation, and laying 
waste great numbers of Christian congregations, and fatally obstructing 
every good word and work in those regions. To the Christian people, 
scattered throughout those unfortunate regions, and who have been left 
of God to have any hand in bringing on these terrible calamities, we 
earnestly address words of exhortation and rebuke as unto brethren who 
have sinned exceedingly, and whom God calls to repentance, by fearful 
judgments. To those in like circumstances, who are not chargeable 
with the sins which have brought such calamities upon the land, but who 
have chosen, in the exercise of their Christian liberty, to stand in their 
lot, and suffer, we address words of affectionate sympathy, praying God 
to bring them off conquerors. To those in like circumstances, who have 
taken their lives in their hands and risked all for their country, and for 
conscience sake, we say we love such with all our heart, and bless God 
such witnesses were found in the time of thick darkness. We fear, and 
we record it with great grief, that the Church of God, and the Christian 
people, to a great extent and throughout all the revolted States, have 
done many things that ought not to have been done, and have left 
undone much that ought to have been done, in this time of trial, rebuke, and 
blasphemy ; but concerning the wide schism which is reported to have 
occurred in many Southern Synods, this Assembly will take no action 
at this time. It declares, however, its fixed purpose, under all possible 
circumstances, to laber for the extension and the permanent maintenance 
of the Church under its care, in every part of the United States. Schism, 
so far as it may exist, we hope to see healed. If that can not be, it will 
be disregarded. 

“III. We record our gratitude to God for the prevailing unity of 
sentiment, and general internal peace, which have characterized the 
Church in the States that have not revolted, embracing a great majority 
of the ministers, congregations, and people under our care. It may 
still be called, with emphasis, a loyal, orthodox, and pious Church ; and’ 
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all its acts and works indicate its right to a title so noble. Let it strive 
for Divine grace to maintain that good report. In some respects, the 
interests of the Church of God, are very different from those of all civil 
institutions. Whatever may befall this, or any other nation, the Church 
of Christ must abide on earth, triumphant even over the gates of hell. 
It is, therefore, of supreme importance that the Church should guard 
itself from internal alienations and divisions, founded upon questions 
and interests that are external as to her, and which ought not by their 
necessary working to cause her fate to depend on the fate of things 
less important and less enduring than herself. Disturbers of the Church 
ought not to be allowed; especially disturbers of the Church in States 
that never revolted, or that have been cleared of armed rebels: disturb- 
ers who, under many false pretexts, may promote discontent, disloyalty, 
and general alienation, tending to the unsettling of ministers, to local 
schisms, and to manifold trouble. Let a spirit of quietness, of mutual 
forbearance, and of ready obedience to authority, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, illustrate the loyalty, the orthodoxy, and the piety of the Church. 
It is more especially to ministers of the Gospel, and, among them, par- 
ticularly to any whose first impressions had been, on any account, favor- 
able to the terrible military revolution which has been attempted, and 
which God's providence has hitherto so signally rebuked, that these decis- 
ive considerations ought to be addressed. And in the name and by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus, we earnestly exhort all who love God or 
fear his wrath, to turn a deaf ear to all counsels and suggestions that 
tend toward a reaction favorable to disloyalty, schism, or disturbance 
either in the Church or in the country. There is hardly anything more 
inexcusable connected with the frightful conspiracy against which we 
testify, than the conduct of those office-bearers and members of the 
Church who, although citizens of loyal States, and subject to the control 
of loyal Presbyteries and Synods, have been faithless to all authority, 
human and divine, to which they owed subjection. Nor should any to 
whom this deliverance may come fail to bear in mind, that it is not only 
their outward conduct concerning which they ought to take heed ; but it 
is also, and especially their heart, their temper, and their motives, in the 
sight of God, and toward the free and beneficent civil government which 
he has blessed us withal, and toward the spiritual commonwealth to which 
they are subject in the Lord. In all these respects, we must all give 
account to God in the great day. And it is in view of our own dread 
responsibility to the Judge of quick and dead, that we now make this 
Deliverance.” 


When this minute was taken up for consideration, and as 
soon as the Clerk had finished the reading of it, Judge A. 
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Gamble, a Ruling Elder from the Presbytery (and city) of St. 
Louis, offered, as a substitute for it, as the proper deliverance of 
the Assembly on the whole subject, the resolution which we print 
below. The Rev. Dr. J. M. Macdonald, of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, seconded this resolution. The Moderator decided 
that, upon this motion, the merits of both papers, and of the 
whole subject, might be discussed: and under this decision, an 
extended discussion, in which a number of persons took part, 
occupied a large portion of the afternoon session of the 22d, and 
of the forenoon and afternoon sessions of the 23d; when, on 
motion of the Rev. William P. Breed, of the Presbytery (and 
city) of Philadelphia, Judge Gamble’s resolution was laid on 
the table, by a large majority of the Assembly. That resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


“Resolved, That in view of a past deliverance of the highest tribunal 
of the Church, on the subject involved in the paper just read, it is 
deemed by this General Assembly, with the highest respect for the ven- 
erable minister from whom the paper comes, and a deep sense of the 
great value of the services he has rendered to the Church and the coun- 
try, inexpedient to take further action on the subject at present.” 


Before that vote was taken, the Rev. R. A. Johnston, of the 
Presbytery of Transylvania, Kentucky, in discussing the gen- 
eral subject, read, as part of his argument, a minute which he 
had prepared—which was in some .respects, similar to that 
previously offered by Judge Gamble; but differed from it, 
essentially, in that, while it declined complete action on Dr. 
Breckinridge’s paper, it commended it in part, and for the rest 
recommended its contents to the attention and serious consid- 
eration of the people of God. This minute was never before 
the Assembly, so as to be voted on. It presented a shade of 
opinion, and mode of action, coming nearer the mind of the 
body, no doubt, than Judge Gamble’s resolution presented : 
but the Assembly had no mind for any sort of substitute for 
Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. 

Nor had it any mind for any amendments to that paper, such 
as had been indicated in the numerous and totally variant 
grounds of hostility to it, suggested during the discussion. By 
a special vote of the Assembly, a particular hour of the after- 
noon of the 24th instant, had been set, for the final vote on 
21 
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that paper. When—after the discussions of the third day— 
the hour came, the Moderator intimated that the order pre- 
cluded everything except that vote: and it was only a generous 
concession of the House to a small and very earnest minority, 
that led the Moderator to allow every one to offer any amend- 
ments he thought fit, provided the voting on them should 
immediately proceed, without debate. Under this concession, 
the author of the paper was allowed to propose the change of 
the word “all” into the word “the”—in the last sentence of 
section I; which the Assembly would not vote, till he had 
explained that his only object was to clear the sense, so as to 
stop a quibble that had been urged in debate. Dr. Macdonald, 
of New Jersey, who is reported (in the Presbyterian of May 
81) to have said, while supporting Judge Gamble’s substitute, 
“the paper of Dr. Breckinridge is unwise, uncalled for, inex- 
pedient, rash ;” naturally desired to ease it of some of its bad 
qualities, as far as he could, before so far departing from his 
first opinions of it—as to vote for it. He, therefore, moved to 
amend it, by striking out several sentences—three, we believe: 
being those, no doubt, in which so many bad qualities chiefly 
lay. The Assembly was set in an opinion of the paper, differ- 
ent from that attributed to Dr. Macdonald; and refused to 
strike out either of the obnoxious sentences. Here the efforts 
to amend ceased, so far as we remember, or can discover from 
the printed reports. The truth is that the paper was not very 
easy to amend ix parts: it stuck together in such a way, that 
(Dr. McPheeters is our authority) though full of insuperable 
difficulties to a certain class of minds, it had a singularly relig- 
ious and coherent look, and as for ability—it is not proper for 
us to repeat his words. 

The resistance, therefore, went back to substitutes: and the 
Rev. Dr. Backus, of Baltimore, whose opposition was really 
vehement and liable to severe retort, by the use of a pair 
of scissors freely applied to Dr. Breckinridge’s minute and 
then to the Westminster Confession of Faith—produced a 
new substitute, to which we, at any rate, could have no other 
objection, than that the parts cut out were fully as good as the 
parts left in, and that the parts left in were hurt and not helped 
by cutting out the rest. Dr. Backus seemed to appreciate this 
difficulty : for he wholly declined the usual—and only allowa- 
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ble process—of moving first to strike out—but would be con- 
tent with no mode of proceeding, but the reading connectedly 
of what he desired to keep in—being somewhere about half 
of Dr. Breckinridge’s minute—taken in parcels, here and 
there; to which were added some capital sentences from our 
Church Standards. Some confusion was produced, and some 
time consumed, in these vain attempts—to ward off a result 
which was as necessary as it was certain. We have observed 
that ministers, as a class, are not apt to be tranquil, clear- 
sighted, and calm—nor even always just—when they miscarry. 
In this case, the Assembly thought the struggle ought to end. 
Dr. Breckinridge moved to lay Dr. Backus’ paper on the table, 
but Dr. George Junkin moved.the previous question: the 
House ordered it: the vote was taken—and resulted as we 
have before stated, more than ten to one for the minute. Every 
good man must desire that God will bless whatever is right, 
and overrule what may be wrong, in what the Assembly did. 
Every bad man will, of course, be glad to see the good defeated, 
and the evil made effectual. 

Various papers in the form of dissents, or protests, were filed by 
portions of the minority, who voted against the adoption of 
Dr. Breckinridge’s minute. There were, as we have said, but 
twenty of them in all; and although at least four papers—possibly 
more—by way of explaining the grounds of their opposition, 
were filed, we doubt whether many niore than half of the twenty 
signed any paper at all; and we feel sure not over half of the 
twenty could have agreed in a clear statement of any grounds of 
dissent or protest, common to them all, and important enough, 
in their own judgment, to reduce to formal record. The As- 
sembly admitted all that were offered to go upon its minutes: 
but declined, by vote, any notice of them. No one seemed to 
think there was any need that the Assembly should adopt the 
usual course in cases of importance—and answer, by commit- 
tee. The discussions in the House abundantly showed how 
feeble and disorganized was the opposition to the course of 
duty which lay before the Assembly; and how captious, inco- 
herent, and futile were the grounds upon which a great 
denomination of Christian people were attempted to be silenced, 
or to be made to falter in some equivocal sense, when the glo- 
ry of God, the edification of the Church, the safety of the 
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State, the peace of society, and their own fidelity, all demanded 
that their voice should be lifted up like a trumpet, as King 
Jesus shook heaven and earth around them. For our own 
part, it no more occurred to us as possible, that such an Assem- 
bly should convene, deliberate, and be dissolved, in such times 
as these, and under such circumstances as existed, without 
making some such deliverance as it has made; than it occurred 
to us that it could renounce its country, or betray its Saviour. 
Perhaps it would have satisfied some, if we had imitated the 
example set us by traitors in the South—first voting ourselves 
temporarily from under the headship of Christ as a court of 
his kingdom, and then voting whatever atrocity the Devil 
might suggest to us. For our part, we waited four days that 
some one better qualified than ourself, in some form wiser than 
we could suggest, might speak in the name of the Lord, and 
show us what to do. On the fifth day—without previous con- 
sultation with flesh and blood—without the knowledge of any 
creature—shut up of the Lord—we asked leave of the Assem- 
bly to lay on its table, that whereunto the Lord had led us— 
and whereby, let others do as they might, we would stand or 
fall. There is the testimony, indorsed by one of the most re- 
markable votes, ever given in any Assembly of the Church— 
by an Assembly worthy to be ranked among the greatest that 
ever convened. What use God will put it to, we are not able 
to say. That he condescended to use us in bringing about what 
has occurred, we account one of the most precious and illus- 
trious tokens of his love, ever bestowed on us. As to the 
merits or demerits of the harangues, the dissents, the protests— 
_against us and against our work—delivered in the Assembly we 
have nothing to add, at present; possibly may never have. 
If we had copies of the formal papers, we would either print 
them here, or fairly state their contents. We esteem the sign- 
ers of some of them highly, and would treat all of them with 
_ forbearance, even when they are in grave and dangerous error. 
The chief opposition to the minute adopted by the Assem- 
bly, was made professedly in the interest of the border slave 
States, and came especially from the cities of Baltimore, Md., 
Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. Yet, when the vote of the 
Court came to be taken, eight of the twenty negative votes came 
from the North; and of the twelve which came from the slave 
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States, three were from the Synod of Missouri, while five others 
from that Synod were with the majority: three were from the 
Synod of Baltimore, while six others from that Synod were with 
the majority: six were from the Synod of Kentucky, while five 
others were with the majority. From the border Synods of 
Baltimore, Wheeling, Kentucky, Missouri, and Upper Mis- 
souri, there were forty Commissioners in the Assembly—to 
which adding four from the Presbytery of New Castle (of the 
Synod of Philadelphia), which embraces parts of Maryland and 
Delaware, with part of Pennsylvania, the aggregate was forty- 
four Commissioners from the region which was assumed to be 
most deeply interested ; and which some half a dozen persons 
in the Assembly assumed to protect against the deliverance 
which they denounced. Yet, out of these forty-four Commis- 
sioners, but twelve could be rallied against the minute; while 
of the remainder who voted for it, we happen to know, per- 
sonally, that a larger number of actual residents of Maryland, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
voted with the majority. We ventured to believe, and to 
assert, that as many of those twelve Commissioners as were 
acting in good faith, would find that they were wrong in their 
statements, and deceived in their apprehensions of evil from 
the passage of the minute; and that those who were opposing 
it because they feared it would arrest their mischievous schemes, 
would find its influence in that way, even more serious than 
they then supposed. And we now venture to believe, and to 
assert, that when, within a few months, our Synods come to 
take their usual action on the minutes of the Assembly, no 
loyal Synod can be gotten to disapprove what the Assembly 
has done. We use the word loyal on purpose—and with dis- 
tinct allusion to the hatred it inspired, and the malignant non- 
sense it caused to be uttered, in the Assembly. Loyat Cuurcn: 
loyal to Christ—loyal to his truth—loyal to the free and noble 
civil institutions he has given us-—loyal to the magistrates he 
has set up over us—loyal to the flock committed to her charge— 
loyal to the fallen race it is her sublime mission to evangelize! 
Yes, loyal and not perfidious: loyal and not faithless: loyal 
and not lawless: loyal and not traitorous. A term most com- 
prehensive, most precious, most distinctive of a true patriot, a 
true gentleman, a true hero, a true Christian, a true race, a true — 
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Church: nay, of everything that is faithful to duties, faithful 
to obligations, faithful to trusts, faithful to oaths! Come, now, 
cavillers—try yourselves upon loyal. The Church has refused 
to go a whoring, either with heretics or traitors. We will 
stand or fall by—loyal: and so will you. 

We have not the time, nor the space, to enter into extended 
expositions of the principles and doctrines set forth in the 
minute of the Assembly. Nor have we any fears about the 
reception it will meet with from the people of God—and from 
the patriots of the land. Nor do we desire to forestall any 
criticisms that may be made on it, from any quarter. Nor do 
we think it necessary, at this time, to show how far it agrees 
or disagrees with the deliverance of the Assembly of 1861, or 
the deliverance of the Synod of Kentucky, or any other 
Synod, on the same subject; or with previous opinions uttered 
by ourselves, or by any body else. Practically the deliverance 
is of the highest importance, as we suppose: and we calmly await 
the course and result of Divine providence touching its prac- 
tical effects. Theoretically, it is, to a certain extent, and from 
the point of view of a great Christian Church, an exposition 
of Christian doctrine and duty, in the face of treason, rebellion, 
anarchy, civil war, ecclesiastical schism, and the heresies which 
defend them all, and the sins to which they all lead. If it is 
substantially true, it is as much as human productions com- 
monly are. If it is more than that, it is a blessing, and may 
promote many other blessings—if so be that we are found 
worthy of them. 

Human society and government are as really institutes of 
God, as the communion of saints and the spiritual commonwealth 
they compose are. The Divine Redeemer is equally the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of all things, as he is the Saviour of sinners, 
and the Head and Lord of the Church. And thus as glorified 
Redeemer and as sovereign Lord of all things, it is from him that 
all providence takes its rise, and by him that all faith and all 
duty are taught and enforced. The State and the Church are, 
no doubt, distinct: but they have many relations, and owe 
many duties, each to the other—as institutes ordained by the 
same God, and ruled by the same Lord, and to be judged by 
the same Christ. Nor can individual persons even conceal, or 
evade, or violate, what they owe to one of these institutes, by 
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reason or under pretext of what they owe to the other: be- 
cause it is one and the same glorious God, who has taught 
them, who commands them, and who will judge them, in 
regard of both. Now, beyond all doubt, the Church of God, 
which is the pillar and ground of the truth, is expressly charged 
by God with the duty of evangelizing the world; and is bound 
to expound all duty and all faith, unto salvation, as revealed 
by God, and as obligatory on men. The pretext that certain 
duties have civil and political aspects, as well as moral ones, 
is no excuse for the Church omitting to expound and enforce 
the moral aspects of them: nay, it is a moral duty to obey the 
civil law, and to perform political obligations. And as long 
as treason, rebellion, conspiracy, anarchy, civil war, robbery, 
and murder are, or even may be sinful—and do not cease to be 
sinful because ignorant and depraved men call them natural 
rights, civil rights, or political rights; the Church of God is 
bound to say when, and wherein they are sinful, according to 
the revelation which God has made to man, and committed to 
his Church for the salvation of the world. Whether or not 
the deliverance of the late General Assembly is true, is a ques- 
tion depending absolutely on the word of God. Whether or 
not it is timely, depends mainly on its truth, and slightly on 
considerations of human prudence. Whether or not the sub- 
ject-matter of it is in the competency of the General Assembly, 
depends on two facts, namely: (1.) Is the Bible the word of God? 
(2.) Is the Presbyterian denomination, a Church of Christ ? 


The relation of the Presbyterian Church to other Christian 
Denominations. 


It has been the common doctrine of the Christian Church 
always, that as there is but one Shepherd so there is, essen- 
tially, but one flock ; and that article of the Apostle’s Creed 
wherein, from the earliest ages, every follower of Christ has 
professed his belief in the holy Catholic Church, is the true’ 
expression of one of the fundamental truths concerning the 
kingdom of God’s grace. In proportion as the spirit of God 
dwells with his people, and the truth of God reigns in their 
souls, they become more and more like Christ—and in the 
same degree, more and more like each other; and then the 
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doctrine of the Unity of the Church ceases, in like degree, to 
present any difficulty, whether theoretical or practical. But 
as the sanctification of all Christians is imperfect, and their 
average attainments in the divine life are exceedingly low— 
difficulties arise, apparently of necessity, which find their ex- 
pression in denominational organizations. There are other 
difficulties, apparently insurmountable, which render it im- 
possible for the Church of Christ to disregard, in its out- 
ward organization, those facts concerning race, and country, 
and nationality, and civil organizations, which find their ex- 
pression in national churches. Upon neither point can there 
be any reasonable doubt, that we must accept these overruling 
necessities of the providence of God, and confess that both the - 
element of denominationalism, and the element of nationality, 
are compatible with the Unity of the Church in the present 
dispensation of divine and human things. What remains is, 
that all portions of the true Church must be careful not to iso- 
late themselves from the universal body of Christ—and careful, 
at the same time, not to forfeit their own peculiar mission, 
whether national or denominational, in sinful compliances with 
heresy, or vain endeavors after a wider organic unity, even of 
the orthodox, than is compatible with the adorable providence 
of God. The principles which ought to direct our conduct are 
not difficult to discern: it is our liability to great mistakes in 
their application, that creates all the danger. 

There have been two opposite tendencies manifested, in our 
times, upon this great question. On one side a tendency, very 
intense, in the Papal Hierarchy to reassert the exclusive claims 
of that apostacy to be the Church of God; in which general 
direction of movement, all Episcopal Churches in the world 
have shared with considerable earnestness, and all established 
Churches, whether Papal or Protestant, have partaken. It is 
a@ movement essentially contrary to the nature of Christianity 
—and is therefore not only an obstruction to its course, but a 
proof of indwelling elements incompatible with its true mission 
on earth. The other tendency has been to disregard and to 
set aside all denominational peculiarities, to disallow all denom- 
inational efficacy or fitness for any great or important under- 
taking, to reduce the Church considered as organized as near 
as possible to a nullity, to treat her most venerable standards 
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as useless compared with the zeal which is wiser and truer than 
they, to fill the world with a loosely organized and merely vol- 
untary Christian activity, and to make an affiliation with the 
spirit and forms of this irresponsible activity the only effectual 
Christian life, on one hand, and the only attainable Christian 
unity, on the other. It is a movement essentially destructive 
of the organic life of the Church of God; and though certainly 
compatible with a high type of personal religion and with 
great results, its general acceptance would necessarily revolu- 
tionize Christianity itself, and place the kingdom of Messiah 
exactly in the condition which human society would occupy, if 
all human authority were at an end. There has, of course, 
been a reaction against both of these dangerous tendencies: 
and the contest—though far from being ended—has steadily 
developed the self-consciousness of Christianity, that it in- 
volved, in effect, not only her nature, but the very ends of her 
organized existence. 

There has probably never been much tendency in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, in the first of these two 
directions: and she may be said to have well nigh extirpated 
the other from her bosom long ago. The distinction which 
the Scriptures so broadly assert between ministerial commun- 
ion and private communion—between qualification for teach- 
ing and ruling in the Church of Christ, and qualification for 
membership therein, which that Church has always accepted 
and asserted; has helped to keep her in a condition, very 
favorable to the discharge of her double duty, considered as a 
separate Church, and considered with reference to others, as 
one of the Christian denominations making up the universal 
Church. The experience, in both respects, has been such as 
ought to be sufficient to guide her safely in time tocome. She 
has'endured two calamitous schisms, and is now suffering un- 
der the third: she has made two organic unions with other 
denominations, and a third one was attempted, and a fourth 
also, and a fifth one has been very lately urged upon her: she 
has interchanged Commissioners, held correspondence, cultiva- 
ted official intercourse—long, widely, variously, with many 
Christian denominations in this and other countries, and with 
a great variety of results. It is hardly necessary for us to 
dwell on this experience, or to attempt to expound it. But it 
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seemed best to recall it, in this general way, and to make the 
preceding observations on the great truths which governed the 
past course of the Church; that the whole subject might be 
in the mind of the reader, as it is in our own, in the brief 
statements proper to be made, concerning the action of the late 
Assembly with regard to a nearer intercourse with the General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, New School—and the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

For a number of months preceding the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, a movement, which had all the appearance of being con- 
certed, was made both in the Old and New School Presbyterian 
Churches, having for its object the organic union of the two. 
Among the earliest steps taken, one seems to have been a joint 
meeting of a Presbytery of each Church, in or near Ogdensburg, 
New York—in which resolutions of mutual confidence, and 
of the desirableness of a closer union were passed, and, we be- 
lieve, afterward ratified by each Presbytery acting separately. 
The religious weekly press of both denominations took the 
subject up—and editorially and through correspondents, dis- 
cussed it with a certain earnestness. We are not very familiar 
with the press of the New School body, nor with the state of 
opinion on this subject in that denomination. Our impression 
is that the organic union of the two bodies, did not commend 
itself to the cordial support of any considerable portion of the 
New School Church ; and that, under any circumstances there 
would be a large party warmly opposed to it. Moreover, it is 
probable that the whole body would expect the union to take 
place, if at all, by means of a treaty, or something of the sort; 
in which something equivalent to a retraction—apology—tre- 
peal of obnoxious acts, weakening of strict principles of action, 
and of subscription; in short “satisfaction for the past, and 
security for the future”—should be implied, if not expressed 
by us, for the satisfaction of the other Church. We add 
that a certain number of ministers and members of that body, 
were probably very desirous of seeing a union effected with 
our body, and not very particular about the conditions. And 
this completes the expression of our idea of the case, as it 
stood in the New School Church. If our idea is any way 
near correct, the proposed union was impossible, from the 
New School point of view. In our own denomination, which 
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we understand better—there was no possibility of an organic 
union. Of this signal proofs were furnished by two distinct 
actions of our late Assembly. The first occurred on a report 
from the Committee of Bills and Overtures, the second on a 
report from the Committee on Foreign Correspondence; in 
both instances the House reversing recommendations of its 
Standing Committees. . In the first case, it refused to say the 
proposal for organic union might be favorably considered 
hereafter ; refused to refer the subject to the next Assembly ; 
and distinctly said the union ought not to take place. In the 
second case it refused to adopt a’ recommendation of its Com- 
mittee, to appoint a Commissioner to the New School Assem- 
bly then in session—and thus abruptly, and for reasons and in 
a way the Assembly did not approve—open a correspondence 
under a discussion for a union. It made the matter emphatic, 
that what was probably intended and expected to be passed 
and executed with a rush, could not pass at all; and that the 
persons who most decidedly opposed what was proposed—and 
suggested what was the proper thing to do (which was after- 
ward done) were added, by order of the House, to the Com- 
mittee. 

We print below, the minute afterward reported by the Com- 
mitte (on Foreign Correspondence), and unanimously adopted 
by the Assembly, proposing a correspondence by way of annual 
delegates, with the General Assembly of the New School Pres- 
byterian Church. The latter body had been dissolved before 
this action of our Assembly took place; a result to be regret- 
ted, and which was produced by the singular and unfortunate 
fact that two Standing Committees had, in succession, wholly 
misunderstood the mind of the Assembly, and in succession 
recommended the adoption of measures on this important sub- 
ject, which the body refused to approve. It is to be hoped, 
that the New School Assembly will, at its next annual sessions, 
adopt the course proposed by the Old School Assembly: but 
whether it does or not, it was none the less proper for the lat- 
ter body to do what it-has done. The overture sent to the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church (a body 
recently formed out of the larger portions of the Associate, 
the Associate Reformed, and perhaps some of the Reformed 
Presbyterians) found that body still in session—and was 
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promptly and, we understand, unanimously adopted by it. 
This overture was essentially the same as the one printed 
below; omitting only such sentences as relate to the peculiar 
relative positions of the Old and New School Assemblies; but 
making the same proposition for correspondence. We do not, 
therefore, print it. As to the plan proposed, in both cases, it 
will be observed that the strictly Presbyterian element, of 
being represented, in part, by Ruling Elders, is introduced, 
probably for the first time, in these denominational correspond- 
ences. And we may observe, that in the whole matter of such 
correspondences, the immediate benefit which will be first real- 
ized, will probably be the drawing of the great Presbyterian 
family of Churches, nearer to each other. When it is consid- 
ered how immense this great branch of the Christian Church 
is—how widely it is dispersed throughout the world—and how 
terribly the aggregate influence it ought to exercise is weak- 
ened byits divisions; it is not easy to understand why it should 
contentedly part with the vast advantages which are in its 
reach, nor to calculate the greatness of the effects which an 
opposite course would produce. The minute of the Assembly 
follows : 


“The following minute, proposing correspondence, by Commissioners, 
with the New School General Assembly, was unanimously adopted : 

“In the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, in session at Columbus, Ohio, the matter of a frater- 
nal correspondence, by Commissioners, with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (N. S.), in session at Cincinnati, Ohio, being duly 
considered, is decided as follows: 

“This Assembly, having considered certain overtures sent to it by a 
few of the Presbyteries under its care, proposing that steps should be 
taken by it toward an organic union between this Church and the Church 
under the care of the Presbyterian General Assembly (N.S.); and, hav- 
ing determined against the course proposed in said overtures, has also 
been informed that the other General Assembly has, about the same 
time, come to a similar conclusion on similar overtures laid before it by 
a certain number of its own Presbyteries. Of its own motion, this 
General Assembly, considering the time to have come for it to take the 
initiative in securing a better understanding of the relations which it 
judges are proper to be maintained between the two General Assemblies, 
hereby proposes that there shal] be a stated annual and friendly inter- 
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change of Commissioners between the two General Assemblies—each 
body sending to the other one minister and one ruling elder, as Commis- 
sioners, year by year; the said Commissioners to enjoy such privileges 
in each body to which they are sent as are common to all those now re- 
ceived by this body from other Christian denominations. The Modera- 
tor will communicate this deliverance to the Moderator of the other 
Assembly, to be laid before it, with our Christian salutations.” 


This, in our opinion, is the proper relation for these two de- 
nominations to sustain to each other. It was hardly an open 
question with the late Assembly, whether it was proper for it 
to hold correspondence with the New School body. For hav- 
ing, before that, established a correspondence with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian body—the propriety of the correspond- 
ence with the New School body, was a foregone conclusion. 
We admit, however, that if no such reason had existed, we 
should not only have favored, but should have proposed the 
very action, in the very way, taken by the Assembly. Great 
changes have occurred in the last twenty-five years, in the New 
School body—the most of them—and the most important— 
undoubtedly favorable. It is impossible—at any rate—to deny 
that it isa Christian Church—a Presbyterian Church, a Church 
four-fifths of whose original elements went voluntarily from us, 
without ecclesiastical censure—a Church whose ordinances have 
never been questioned by our Church, and ought not to be 
questioned. This is conclusive: and obliged the Assembly to 
do as it did—first or last. We confess it was a great satisfac- 
tion to us—and we accepted it as a special and kind providence 
that the time and way of terminating thus—as we think it 
should terminate forever—the painful part of the events of 
1831-1839, fell in some degree to a few survivors of the great 
men who achieved those events. They will all soon be gone. 
May their works follow them—in the best of all senses. We 
confess, also, that it adds to our satisfaction in what has 
occurred, to hope that the question of an organic union, wi 
now find rest. We are fully persuaded that the differences, in 
nearly all respects, between the two denominations, are too 
great for them to constitute one denomination sufficiently har- 
monious, to work together either with great efficacy or great 
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they may be less in time to come. But beyond a doubt, every 
—€nlightened and candid mind ought to see, that New School 
Presbyterianism is a type to itself—and occupies a posture of 
its own, as really as any other denomination—and that while 

it may be fairly doubted even by us, whether more harm than 
~good would not result from absorbing that type and destroy- 
ing that posture; it is not, perhaps, possible that this should 
_-Happen at all; and positively certain it can not happen by an 
organic union with Old School Presbyterianism without con- 

| vulsing, if not revolutionizing that. Let us confess that it is 
\ the prerogative of God, to bring good out of evil. We are 
not sensible of uttering a paradox when we say, that the 
esbyterian Church can never recall or regret what she did 

/ in 1837 and 1838, while she continues faithful; and yet that 
| her very fidelity required of her precisely what she has now 
done in 1862. And we thank the Lord for our share in both 


\ 
series of events. 


n-: 


The working of the General Assembly considered with reference to 
Internal State and Progress of the Church. 


Some account of the internal state and progress of the 
Church, with such comments as may appear needful, seems to 
follow naturally after what has been said concerning its organ- 
ization, concerning its testimony, and concerning its rela- 
tion to other Christian denominations. And this has all the 
more importance, the more carefully we reflect on the nature, 
design, and posture of the Church of God militant in its pres- 
ent dispensation—and on the special history, doctrine, and 
labors of the great family of Presbyterian denominations in all 
time, and on those of this Church in particular. In doing 
this, very briefly, we shall not occupy our limited space with 
details, which are very similar to those which are made public 
each successive year--and which every one has access to, in 
various publications. But shall rather attempt to give clear 
ideas of the subject-matter itself, with such comments as may 
be required by any special occurrence, and with such sugges- 
tions as a large experience might possibly render useful, and as 
may perhaps be excused in an old servant of the Church, whose 
labors for her draw rapidly to an end. 
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The Church of God now existing in what we call the Chris- 
tian Dispensation of it, is a mighty power not only ordained, 
but organized of him. It is the special inheritance of the 
Christ of God, purchased back with his blood, out of the 
ruined world and the fallen race, whose dominion Satan had 
usurped. But all its power is valid, only when exercised in 
the name and by the authority of Christ: it is efficacious only 
when approved and blessed, in its exercise, by the Spirit of 
God: and it is lawful only when it is vested by the Word of 
God contained in his inspired scripture. With reference to 
God—the sum of the duty of the Church is, to obey him: 
with reference to Christ, it is to follow him and glorify him in 
all things: with reference to the human race, it is to evangelize 
it: with reference to herself, it is to keep herself perfectly pure 
in faith, in life, and in worship. It follows, therefore, that 
whatever authority, or function, or power is, or can be, in any 
office-bearer—or any tribunal of the Church—must necessarily 
be exclusively unto these ends—and of such kind as God him- 
self has appointed thereunto in his Word. Sin is that accursed 
thing which God hates: Grace is the manifestation of God’s 
infinite beneficence to man, considered as a sinner: Christ cru- 
cified is the only Saviour of sinners, and that only by Grace 
through Faith : the Church is the Bride of the Lamb—God’s 
everlasting Witness concerning Sin, and Grace, and Truth— 
the depository of whatever power, authority, or function he 
he has committed to man concerning the evangelization of the 
hworld, and the sanctification of the saints. 

It is very obvious, therefore, that the great and habitual 
practical work of every tribunal of the Church, is the keep- 
ing of the body of Christ itself in the highest possible state 
of conformity to him, and the using of it with the greatest 
possible efficiency in evangelizing the world; and that this 
habitual practical work, obligatory upon every tribunal as its 
chief ordinary business, should become only more intense as 
the tribunals rise above each other in their scope and power, 
and should culminate in the great tribunal in which the whole 
Church assembles. It is equally obvious, that in proportion 
as the divine wisdom pervades the Church, will be the harmo- 
nious co-operation of all these tribunals, each in its appro- 
priate sphere, and about its own special work; and the 
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scrupulous care of every one in avoiding all disturbance of 
the functions, and usurpation of the powers of any of the 
rest. And in like manner will the higher tribunals, sedu- 
lously strive that those below them shall fully occupy their 
own great fields of usefulness; while the highest tribunal of 
all, will the most sedulously of all, take care that all are about 
the Master’s work. When we consider that these great 
principles and truths may be said to be almost self-evidently 
true, it may well seem strange that their adoption and enforce- 
ment should ever have encountered serious opposition. Yet 
the living generation has witnessed a protracted struggle, in 
the bosom of the Church, on the part of voluntary and tem- 
poral organizations of various sorts (which, to a certain extent, 
are necessary in supplying the deficiencies of some forms of 
church government), to set aside the tribunals of the Church, 
and all ecclesiastical supervision, in carrying on many of the 
most important parts of evangelization. And it is not less 
remarkable, that after the Church awakened to her great duty 
of doing her Master’s work, insisted on the ecclesiastical in 
opposition to the secular principle ; she should linger on the 
skirts of that controversy, and suppose that by substituting 
the word Board for the word Society, she had gathered all 
the fruits of a victory won for the Church as such, and her 
tribunals, as divine institutions. Undoubtedly, a great deal has 
been gained. But assuredly much remains to be accomplished, 
in still further rectifying the principles upon which some of 
our ecclesiastical Boards are constructed,—in increasing their 
efficiency and responsibility if they are to be permanently 
retained—and above all in ceasing to substitute them in the 
place of the tribunals of God’s Church, as an agency of the 
General Assembly in doing anything it can and should do 
itself—or in doing anything it can and should do through 
other divine tribunals under its care. It is a glorious motto— 
Cunetando restituit: and during more than thirty years, we 
have never ceased to plead for its application, whenever it 
was possible, to all ecclesiastical reforms—of which the num- 
ber has been so great. But the truth is still more glorious— 
that the Church of Christ is a Divine institute, competent and 
bound to do as such the work which her glorified Lord, has 
made it her duty, her felicity, and her great glory to do as such. — 
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This work, as it appears in the General Assembly, from 
year to year, with reference to the internal state and progress 
of the Church, is manifested in a great variety of ways. All 
of these, however, are capable of being classified under two 
general heads, responsive to the two great functions of the 
Church, namely: that of perfecting the saints, and that of 
evangelizing the world. In effect, these two functions lie so 
close together, that many good works are nearly equally 
important to them both; and many others result, in some 
degree, from the union of them both; for indeed the work 
of protecting, defending, and advancing the kingdom of Mes- 
siah — embraces alike all that belongs to the comfort and 
edification of the saints, and all that belongs to the evangeli- 
zation of the world. Still, however, there are differences in 
the works, whose condition discloses the internal state of the 
Church, as well as in those whose condition discloses her 
progress ; which lay the ground of the classification we have 
made, in order both to brevity, and to a clearer general view 
of the Church. 

There are two reports made annually from every Presbytery 
to the General Assembly, one statistical and the other moral. 
The facts embraced in these reports, are obtained in the Pres- 
byteries, from statements made to them verbally, by all the 
ministers and ruling elders who are members of them, and 
reports made to them in writing by all the congregations 
under their care. From the General Assembly these statis- 
tical reports pass into the hands of the clerks of the body, and 
are thoroughly digested and published in tabular form as an 
appendix to the printed minutes. Thus, very complete inform- 
ation is given to every one, of the progress of the Church 
during the preceding year, and of its actual condition, in all 
respects that appertain to its state and movement as a spirit- 
ual commonwealth—so far as that can be done in that man- 
ner. Great efforts have been made, for many years, to secure 
both accuracy and completeness in these lists and tables; and 
they have been brought to considerable perfection. It may 
be observed that similar lists and tables are reported every 
year to the Assembly, from its numerous corporations, and 
Boards, and committees, having charge of its different enter- 
prises = interests. In the aggregate the interests are 
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immense —and the skill and integrity exhibited in their 
management, very high. The whole result is an astonishing 
exhibition of the fruits of wise, earnest, and devoted labor, 
attended, for a long course of years, by the blessing of God. 
The moral reports, before spoken of, are called Narratives on 
the State of Religion; and from the whole of these, a com- 
mittee of the Assembly condenses the general spiritual prog- 
ress of the Church during the preceding year, and exhibits its 
actual state. This last Narrative is published with the annual 
Minutes of the Assembly, and very widely in other ways. 
Supposing it to be executed, from year to year, as it should 
be, ‘the whole series would constitute, in the aggregate, the 
most complete and reliable cotemporary history of the spirit- 
ual progress of the Church, from age to age. The one for 
the present year is above the average. Is it not to be desired, 
that they should be carefully examined, from the foundation 
of the Church in America—and, if found worthy, published 
at large, or compiled and digested into short annals? In this, 
as in the preceding case, the knowledge of the spiritual prog- 
ress and actual condition of the Church, is greatly increased 
by the annual reports made to the Assembly, by the numerous 
Boards, etc., which are particularly charged with its various 
enterprises of a specially religious kind. Besides all these 
reports—some purely statistical, some purely moral, some 
uniting both characters, there are other and entirely distinct 
elements of knowledge on the subject we are endeavoring to 
explain. One of these is found in the fact that every tribunal 
of the Church is a Court of Record; and that every one of 
these courts is required to submit its records periodically to 
the court next superior to it, for approval, correction, or con- 
demnation. In this manner, the records of all the Synods, 
which unitedly embrace the whole Church, come before 
the Assembly every year: and in this way, the state and 
progress. of the whole denomination comes, by means of 
committees of the Assembly, to be continually inspected. It 
is a perpetual system for preserving exact knowledge, and 
making it public. But besides this, the nature of the divine 
organization of the Church, brings whatever is dangerous or 
hurtful in the Church, very specially and in a variety of 
ways, to the immediate notice of its tribunals; and as soon as 
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this occurs, the evil or the danger, in the regular course of 
affairs, comes at last to be inspected by the tribunal that 
embraces the whole. These tribunals are courts of review 
and control—courts for the trial of offenses and the infliction 
of Church censures—courts having appellate jurisdiction over 
all below them. In the Church of God, discipline, in its special 
sense, bears to the threatenings of God’s Word, a relation 
somewhat analogous to that borne by the sacraments to its 
promises. Every Chureh tribunal is a Court of Conscience, 
whose rule of judgment is God’s Word; and by the spontane- 
ous action of the tribunals, or by the interposition of individ- 
uals—whatever in the faith or practice of a member of the 
Church is supposed to be contrary to that Divine rule, subjects 
him to scrutiny. It is not, therefore, the good only, but the 
evil also, which necessarily stands revealed to those who have 
eyes, and will see. And in these numerous, diverse, and sin- 
gularly effectual ways, the internal state and progress of the 
Church, for good or for evil, can hardly fail of being matter 
of certain and continual knowledge, to those whose spiritual 
condition inclines and enables them to form an enlightened 
judgment in the case. We may venture to say, that if no 
spiritual system administered by human beings can completely 
exclude iniquity—here is one which comes very near to render- 
ing the permanent concealment of it impossible. And if 
the perpetual tendency of a spiritual system to establish, to 
extend, and to exalt righteousness in the earth, is the supreme 
proof of its own purity—here is one whose claim to be of 
God, has this singular confirmation, that it is incapable of 
being effectually administered except by such as know and 
love him. 

We need not specially discuss the ordinary and divinely 
instituted means whereby the Church of God is perfected and 
extended in the world. Concerning these, the Word of God 
is perfectly clear—and most Christian denominations are sub- 
stantially agreed. Nor will we here moot the question, how 
far the faithful use of these would supersede the necessity 
of every human device, and provide at every moment, and 
under every contingency, the most efficacious of all means 
unto every end appointed to the Church by God. For our 
own part, we acknowledge our total incapacity to discern the 
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will of God unto salvation, except by means of the revelation he 
has given us; and, therefore, while we strive to go to the entire 
limit of his revealed will—we hesitate, and become perplexed, 
and fear to venture any farther, when we seem to have reached 
that limit. In alluding, therefore, very briefly to the various 
organizations created by the Church, and used by her, in 
promoting many of the objects undeniably committed to her 
by the Lord Christ; we refer to what we have said on a 
previous page, concerning them. The most important of 
these organizations are the Board of Foreign Missions; the 
Board of Domestic Missions; the Board of Education; the 
Board of Publication; and the Committee (perhaps its name 
has been changed to Board) of Church Extension. Lately 
an operation has been set on foot, and pushed with success, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Board of Trustees 
of the General Assembly, looking to some better provision 
for aged and infirm ministers, and their families, who are in 
destitute circumstances; and the apparent tendency is, to 
another Board —or something equivalent—on this subject. 
And several things occurred during the late sessions of the 
Assembly, with relation to the subject of systematic benevo- 
lence, which produced the impressian, more or less exten- 
sively, that another Board—or something equivalent to one— 
was in contemplation, for the more effectual promotion of that 
object. Rejoicing in the success of these great enterprises, 
there are many things we would like to say concerning them ; 
but we will forbear to do more than offer some suggestions 
which apply, in some degree to them all—and in some degree 
more particularly to one or other of them. 

It has occurred to us, upon many occasions, that the mode 
of bringing these great causes before the Assembly, and of 
treating them there, is not fortunate. The report of a certain 
board is read to the body—and then it is referred to a commit- 
tee, and then the committee makes its report accompanied with 
resolutions, often a great many, and not always very wise— 
and then upon a set day this report and the resolutions are acted 
on by the Assembly, and the executive officer of the board 
present is heard at length, and speeches, chiefly exhortatory, are 
made by members, usually engaged beforehand for this service. 
Sometimes important business matters connected with the 
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board, come up in connection with the final action on the 
report; and sometimes great principles have to be discussed, 
in the middle of financial statements, or statistical tables; and 
sometimes violent personal controversies have been heard in 
the midst of hortatory appeals; and nearly always, a very large 
portion of the time of the House is consumed by the repeated 
coming of the business of the same board before it ; and almost 
without exception, the business of one or more of the boards, 
gets entangled with other important business, in their respect- 
ive and somewhat perilous transits through reports, resolutions, 
orders of the day, unfinished business, adjournments, and what 
not. It seems to us that the supervision of the Assembly could 
be adequately secured in some simple and effectual manner— 
and with a very great saving of its time; and that the business 
of the boards before the House, could be arranged and trans- 
acted without confusion, and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
If it is not necessary that the Assembly should make itself 
responsible for every sentence uttered by every board—as it 
certainly is not—let the report, in its printed form, be laid 
before the body and furnished to the members: and let its 
executive officer content himself with a brief statement of a 
general kind. If it is not indispensable that the Assembly 
should solemnly reiterate every year, six or seven times, its great 
devotion to these objects, its great confidence in these boards, 
its great shame that they have done no more, etc., ete.—which 
it hardly can be; let the committees on the reports of the 
boards omit preaching in resolutions. Ifitis very important to 
have exhortatory speeches in the House, on every board, every 
year; then devote a day to hearing them all; and devote 
another day to the doing of the business of all the boards, 
expressly ; and ‘when it is done, let it be done as a supervision, 
and not as an explicit and annually repeated indorsement. 
These suggestions, if adopted, would save about four days time 
at every Assembly ; would save everybody an immense amount 
of needless trouble ; would give the Assembly a far better idea 
of what all the boards, and itself, are doing; and above all— 
would place its actual relation to all these subjects, upon any 
theory whatever, and especially upon the theory of boards, 
upon a practical, working footing. 

We beg to offer a suggestion on the tendency to increase the 
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number of causes which the Assembly will take under its 
immediate supervision—or will even indorse for the universal 
support of the Church. In respect to the former part of that 
stutement—it ought to be borne in mind that the Assembly's 
most pressing and most immediate duties are already not a little 


' slighted, by reason of a class of new duties, arising from the 


the peculiar manner in which it has been seduced into the con- 
sumption of its brief annual session: and it seems far more im- 
portant to rectify this evil, than to increase it by drawing under 
its special supervision, new causes, not absolutely pertinent to 
it. Moreover, every principle ahd every dictate of prudence, 
upon which the Assembly should proceed in taking the im- 
mediate oversight of any cause, as being specially appropriate 
to it, would compel it to decline resolutely, any such supervision 
over any cause which belonged more appropriately to some other 
tribunal of the Church—or to some existing board—or even 
to some secular corporation. Of the five great benevolent 
causes already under the special care of the Assembly, it may 
well be doubted whether one of them (the cause of Domestic 
Missions), could not be far more efficiently managed, by limit- 
ing the interposition of the Assembly to a more general over- 
sight, and bringing up the Synods and Presbyteries to a 
thorough participation in it, each in its own bounds—and each 
as a court of the Church. And there is of the five, a second 
one (the cause of Church Extension), which seems to us spe- 
cifically relevant to the Synods, and especially the Presbyteries 
that is to local supervision, aud specifically irrelevant to the 
Assembly that is to general supervision by the whole Church. 
With regard to the matter of disabled ministers and their fam- 
ilies, besides what occurred in the Assembly, a committee of 
that body now exists, and will probably report next year, 
among other things, upon a proposition much urged on the 
Assembly, to raise a permanent fund of $500,000, the interest 
of which should be appropriated to this class of persons. It 
was extremely curious that such’ a suggestion should be 
seriously made, when the reports before the Assembly showed 
that a very large comparative surplus of the small income for 
this object, remained unexpended. And perhaps it would be 
hard to show any necessity for the Assembly to meddle with 
the matter at all, while the reports before it showed that its 
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Board of Trustees had proved competent to originate an 
agency, and to carry the enterprise to a point, where the income 
realized exceeded all actual demandson it. It seems to us, we 
will add, that the class of persons to be benefitted by this pro- 
posed movement, however meritorious they may be—must 
forever be far too limited in number, and far too much removed 
from want, for it to constitute an object bearing any propor- 
tion to the demands made and suggested on their behalf; and 
that the Assembly, by arranging the business affairs of the 
Board of Publication, upon fixed and proper principles, might 
readily secure from the profits of that great enterprise, a yearly 
income many times greater than this class of meritorious suf- 
ferers would have any just claim to receive. There would be, 
also, a suitableness in such a mode of relief, which would just- 
ify much saving of expense, and the cutting off of many 
dubious enterprises. 

The question of revenue—income—is one which enters more 
or less deeply, into every enterprise of the Church, as well as 
every one of all considerate individuals. In all countries 
where civil and religious institutions are wholly independent 
of each other, it is upon the voluntary contributions of the 
people, that the latter must depend: and this is especially the 
case in countries newly settled, and before the excess of yearly 
contributions above yearly expenditures, can be accumulated 
into permanent investments. The experience concerning per- 
manent endowments in the form of income, for all objects, in 
all ages, is not favorable to them—unless in exceptional cases ; 
and in free countries less so than in others—and for literary 
and religious purposes, less so than for others. We speak of 
income—not of unproductive property—such as_ buildings, 
books, scientific apparatus, a certain moderate amount of lands, 
and other dead property; and where instruction itself is a 
charity—there may be greater doubt whether the means that 
sustain it may not safely assume the form of an investment of 
the gifts of successive generations. Right or wrong, the great 
resource of all the churches in this country, is the voluntary 
payments of the people, made by way of free contribution to the 
support of the Gospel. The first condition of the adequate 
payment of these contributions is, that they who give them—for 
example in the form of pew rents, the aggregate amount of 
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which is so vast—should be satisfied with the spiritual returns 
they receive for what they give; and that they who give— 
for example, more strictly speaking to religious charities— 
should be satisfied that what they give is faithfully administered 
and applied. The Church has, therefore, the very highest in- 
ducements to enforce wise, economical, and absolutely faithful 
management and expenditure of money, by every board and 
agency connected with it. Moreover, the highest, or strictly 
speaking, the only adequate ground on which a pure Church 
can rely for contributions from an enlightened Christian people, 
to objects it desires to promote, is a purely religious ground: 
namely, that it is their duty to support the Gospel, in the widest 
sense. Not to give to the cause of the Lord is, doctrinally a 
heresy, and morally a sin. And the elements that regulate 
this great duty of giving are as clear and precise, as the com- 
mands of God to practice it are positive and reiterated. In 
proportion, first to our piety, secondly to our ability, thirdly to 
our opportunity—will all Christian people be found ready to 
bestow of their substance, in the promotion of every good 
work, and in the manifestation of their own new obedience to 
Christ. Knowledge to discriminate wisely, will doubtless add 
greatly to the efficacy of our charities; but the world is so full 
of suffering and sin, that no one can ever be at a loss for 
proper objects of Christian charity. And while it is our priv- 
ilege to enjoy the blessedness of giving, so to speak, by surprise, 
even as God’s providence opens from day to day the sudden 
occasion; it is also a manifest duty to put some order and 
system, both in our works and our gifts, whereby steadfastness 
in the perpetual work of the Lord may be more and more 
realized. Behold then what is meant by systematic benevolence, 
as applied to the endeavors of the General Assembly to improve 
the condition and augment the progress of the Church, on one 
hand, and to execute one portion of its work of evangelization, 
on the other—by means, in both respects, of these boards of 
which we have been speaking. It was by means of a patient, 
and persistent development of these ideas, that the agency system 
was effectually reduced to its proper limits in the Church; and 
by means of them faithfully expounded to the people of God, 
they will, under all circumstances, do more toward providing 
an income for every object the Church ought to support, 
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than they will ever do by means of all the contrivances of 
human wisdom, combined. It was, therefore, with great 
astonishment we heard the statement made on the floor of the 
Assembly, and on the highest authority, that imposing efforts 
had been seriously made, perhaps in some of the existing 
boards, to organize some new agency or board, or both, over 
and concerning systematic benevolence. And it was with sin- 
cere grief that we heard the opinion not only expressed, but 
urged in the body by some of its influential members, that the 
doctrine and practice of systematic benevolence in the Church, 
were a failure—and that something else, or something addi- 
tional, must be resorted to. If these last statements (which 
are expressly contradicted in the Narrative of this year), were 
correct concerning the supposed “ failure” —which we are well 
convinced they are not—to the extent asserted; they would 
prove no more than that havoc is being made of every good 
work, by the calamities which treason has brought, temporarily, 
we trust,on the country. And the suggestion, either of some- 
thing else in the place of systematic benevolence, or the 
organizing of it under a board or an agency, as the true remedy 
for the evils of these sad times; is merely equivalent to super- 
seding the immediate control of the Assembly over the existing 
boards, and appointing a new board and agency to supervise 
them. This would be a poor remedy for the want of piety, or 
the want of ability, or the want of opportunity, in the Christian 
people, to carry on the work of the Lord. ; 

It may prevent misconception, to add a few words concern- 
ing the relations of the General Assembly to the whole matter 
of property and income. Properly speaking, it has neither 
one nor the other—and is legally incompetent to hold either. 
Whatever estates are held by the congregations under its care, 
belong to those congregations respectively. Whatever incomes 
are received by its ministers, are their private property— 
given to them, in every instance, forservices performed—in no 
instance given by the Assembly—for it has nothing to give. 
Whatever permanent funds and estates, have been given and 
invested for the uses or on the trusts recommended by the 
Assembly, are held by corporations, most of which are not at 
all subject to its control—and only a very few of them so far 
dependent on its action, that their members are elected by it 
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under various restrictions. Whatever funds are given, from 
year to year, for promoting the various benevolent objects it 
recommends, or supervises—are not paid to it—but are paid 
directly to those who conduct the particular enterprise to 
which the money is given. It has nothing: it desires nothing: 
it would accept nothing—on the condition that it should hold, 
manage, and use it. And yet utterly destitute as it is—it hes 
the means of making many rich, in the best of all senses. By 
the force of its character, and by the power of its doctrine, and 
by the blessing of Him to whom all the silver and all the gold 
belong, there is nothing that concerns the glory of God that is 
too costly for it to ask—nothing that concerns the good of 
man that is too hard for it to attempt. What a sublime posi- 
tion has the Lord given to this body! With what abounding 
fidelity should it occupy and use it! 


The relation of the Assembly to the Training of the Church and its 
Ministers. 


These Christians were once the enemies of God. This 
Church of Christ has been redeemed by his blood: its true 
members have been regenerated by his Spirit: they have all to 
be trained in his fear and nurture: and if he should forsake 
them, every one of them would apostatize and perish. To 
know God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, is eternal life: 
and it is through the Church that this knowledge of God and 
of Christ is imparted to men, and this eternal life is brought 
near to them; and it is through the preaching of the Gospel, 
by men called and sent of God,—and by means approved by 
him—that the Church accomplishes this part of her mission. 
To perpetuate herself in the world, and to perpetuate through 
all time a succession of godly ministers of the Word, and of 
needful means of evangelization, are duties upon the right 
performance of which, the possibility of every other duty de- 
pends. The General Assembly, therefore, has no function more 
important than the oversight of the right training of the Church 
and her ministers,—with respect to her perpetuation as the 
faithful witness for Christ, and their fitness for their great work. 
In some respects, the whole work of the Assembly has this 
aspect; but there are portions of its work which relate more 
particularly to it, and still other portions which, in a manner, 
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relate to nothing else. Under these two last classes what we 
have now to advance, will fall. 

Concerning the ministers of the Word, the doctrine of the 
Scriptures is that they are one of the ascension gifts of Christ to 
his Church, in its present dispensation : that they are ordinary 
and perpetual office-bearers in the Church : that besides being 
effectually called, like all other saints, by the Word and Spirit, 
unto union and communion with the Divine Saviour, they are 
specially and divinely called unto this ministry, wherein God 
appoints them, according to his Word, to be witnesses for 
Christ, to be laborers together with him, and to suffer great 
things for his name. Now the particular business of the Church 
concerning these laborers in the harvest of the Lord is, in the 
Jirst place, to pray the Lord of the harvest to multiply them, 
to make them known, to qualify them, to send them forth, and 
to bless them abundantly: and in the second place, to provide 
them with all possible advantages, in the way of all necessary 
training for the great work before them : and in the third place, 
to use all fidelity and diligence, in ascertaining the reality of the 
divine call they profess to have received : and in the fourth place, 
to see that they are duly set apart to their work, that they are 
properly prepared for it, that they are diligently engaged about 
it, and that they are adequately sustained in it. It will be seeu 
at once, that all parts of this business of the Church, involve, 
first or last, the tribunals of it; and that most parts of it fall to 
be supervised, in a general way, by the highest of those tribu- 
nals. There are many reasons which we need stop to repeat, 
why the matter stated under the second head, and part of that 
under the fourth head—especially the former, to wit, the train- 
ing of the candidates for the ministry—particularly that part of 
it which is strictly professional—should be provided for by the 
co-operation of the whole Church, and should be committed 
to the General Assembly. More than fifty years ago, the 
Church determined to make this professional training of its 
ministers more uniform, more exact, and more extensive than 
had previously been common in this country ; and in the exe- 
cution of that purpose four institutions for their separate pro- 
fessional training, have been established by the General Assem- 
bly, and more or less adequately endowed by the contributions 
-of God’s people. The first of these, was the Seminary at 
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Princeton, N. J.: the second, the Seminary at Allegheny, 
Penna.: the third, the Seminary at Danville, Ky.: the fourth, 
the Seminary at Chicago, Ills. Detailed reports from these 
Seminaries, are laid, every year, before the Assembly. Two 
others, one in Prince Edward County, Va., and the other in 
Columbia, 8. C., were established by certain Synods; but the 
former was related to the General Assembly only in a very 
general way, while the latter never had any relation at all to 
it; and both of them are so situated at the present time, as to 
render any further allusion to them here unnecessary. It 
should be stated that other efforts have been made in the 
Church, at sundry times, and in divers ways, to establish 
institutions similar to these—none of which now exist. 

The four existing Seminaries were attended during the past 
year, ending about the 1st of May last, by about 350 students 
of theology, in various stages of their three years’ course. 
The whole of these, except about twenty divided between 
the Seminaries at Danville and Chicago, were in attendance 
upon the Seminaries at Princeton and Allegheny—and, as 
far as we remember, were divided not very unequally between 
them. The Seminary at Chicago had suffered the great 
loss of two of its best known Professors. The Seminary at 
Danville, besides suffering in a somewhat similar way, was 
on the immediate skirts of the civil war—and escaped being 
occupied by the rebel forces on two occasions, only by bloody 
victories won by the Federal troops, a short distance off. 
Nothing, we believe, of particular importance (for we have to 
trust very much to our memory) was done in the Assembly 
with respect to the Seminaries of Princeton and Allegheny ; 
except the recognition (in a manner somewhat energetic, as it 
seemed to us) of a very large donation to the former, by Mr. 
Stuart, of New York. At the request of the proper local 
' authority, the Assembly omitted to fill the vacant chairs in the 
Seminary at Chicago—mainly perhaps on account of the state 
of the funds of that Institution. The vacant chair of Pastoral 
Theology and Church Government in the Seminary at Danvilie, 
was filled by the election of the Rev. Dr. R. L. Stantron—thus 
making the faculty of that school complete. The names of a 
number of distinguished ministers, and others of a class 
younger and less known, were canvassed by their friends and 
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those of the Seminary, for this important chair; and five or 
six persons were nominated for it. The vote of the Assembly, 
however, was taken only between Dr. Stanton and Dr. R. 
Davidson, now of New York, but for many years a pastor in 
Lexington, Ky.; and resulted in a very large majority for Dr. 
Stanton—who was not a member of the body. Dr. Stanton 
is at present pastor of a church in Chillicothe, Ohio—which 
he has served with the great blessing of the Lord for some 
years past; having resided before that in the East, and for- 
merly in the South, where he had been pastor of a church in 
New Orleans, and afterward President of Oakland College in 
Mississippi. No one doubts his great qualifications for the 
very important duty to which the Church, and, as we believe, 
the providence and will of God, assign him; and every one 
' who desires the prosperity of the Danville Seminary, and a 
continual improvement in the qualifications of our ministers 
for their work, will unite in the wish that he may accept this 
appointment. We believe he will do so: and our hope is, that 
by the favor of the Lord, the Danville Seminary will imme- 
diately resume the prosperous career which the calamities of 
the times have temporarily interrupted; calamities in the 
midst of which the Institution has signally established its title 
to the confidence of all loyal, orthodox, and pious men. 

We have already said that the Church has no duty higher, 
than that which relates to the proper and adequate training 
of her ministers. The plan which she has adopted, therefore, 
for the important portion of that training which is strictly 
professional—ought to be watched with singular care—con- 
firmed wherein experience approves it—rectified wherein it 
may reveal any defect—and carried through with a vigor, con- 
stancy, and liberality, bearing some just proportion to the 
immense issues which are at stake. This great Seminary interest 
is, above all others that are managed by the exclusive author- 
ity of the Assembly, a common interest of the whole Church. 
It is above all others, an organized influence, which must per- 
manently act upon the character of the Church, by its own 
action upon nearly the whole of its future ministers. Insensi- 
bly, the most serious impressions are capable of being made 
through them, upon the whole doctrine of the Church. The 
whole manner of preaching can hardly fail to be influenced, 
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by what the candidates for the ministry are taught by precept 
and example, during three years in the Seminaries. The gen- 
eral state of piety in the ministry of the Church—must ulti- 
mately be responsive to the established spiritual condition of the 
Seminaries. And whatever spirit shall become traditional in 
these Seminaries, and pervade them—will be finally established 
in the Church, and pervade it. There is but one way in which all 
this immense force can be used for the constant advantage of the 
Church, and turned to the great glory of God. It is that the 
Assembly shall keep all the Seminaries so close to itself—so 
immediately in its control—so directly under its power and 
constant supervision—so thoroughly dependent on it and 
responsive to it—that the spirit of the Church shall infuse 
itself continually into the Seminaries and pervade and control 
them: whereby the influence, of every sort, that comes forth 
from the Seminaries, and operates upon the Church, shall have 
first gone into the Seminaries, from the Church itself: whereby, in 
one word, not the corporate spirit originating in the Seminaries ; 
but the Church spirit passing through the Seminaries, shall 
forever characterize the denomination. We have God’s prom- 
ise that his spirit shall dwell always in his Church: but we have 
no such promise that Ais spirit shall dwell always, even in any 
particular part of his Church, much less in any permanent 
commission, faculty, board, or corporation. We the more 
insist upon these statements, and the pregnant truths they 
involve—because the manifest tendency of events, and drift of 
opinion, has been in the opposite direction: a tendency to 
localize the Seminary interest, instead of treating it as an inter- 
est most essentially universal—a drift of opinion toward a 
certain independence of the Seminaries, instead of their abso- 
lute dependence on the General Assembly. If there is any- 
thing in the topic we are illustrating, namely: the relation of 
the Assembly to the training of the Church and her ministers, 
then there is everything in the assertion that the great instru- 
ment of that training—namely, the Seminaries—should itself 
be trained the most sedulously of all. It is an instrument of 
unspeakable value, when kept in order, and rightly used: but 
of boundless peril, when used amiss, or left to itself. 

The Board of Education under the care of the General 
Assembly, has for its object the selecting, the supporting, and the 
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supervision, in some degree, of the training, of the same class 
of persons who are professionally trained, afterward, in the 
Seminaries. It ought to be remarked that it is not obligatory 
on the students of theology to attend the Seminaries at all— 
and that many never do it; a certain period of private study, 
especially if it be under the care of an approved minister, 
being accepted as sufficient; that having been the original 
method. It will also be understood that the Presbyteries which 
have the special charge of licensing and ordaining candidates 
have the oversight of all candidates for the ministry ; and it is 
of great importance that these candidates should put them- 
selves under the care of the Presbytery, at the very commence- 
- ment of their professional studies; and the Presbyteries should 
put a stop to the growing habit of licensing candidates of 
whom they have no personal knowledge—and who have been 
only a few months—or weeks—instead of two years (as 
required) under their care. The Board of Education, however, 
is a charity; and it is only indigent students, who desire to 
become ministers, and for whose support it makes provision, 
that have any connection with it. This class of students for 
the ministry is taken under the care of the Board, and sup- 
ported through their academical and collegiate, as well as 
Seminary course—frequently occupying from seven to ten 
years. Properly speaking, it is only in a popular sense that 
these students can be called candidates for the ministry—before 
they commence their professional studies, and are taken under 
the care of some Presbytery. The number is very large; dur- 
ing about thirty years past, not having fallen, probably, under 
300, and having risen as high, probably, as 600 or more, at a 
time. It has pleased God to select from those who are poor 
in this world’s goods, a great number of ministers of the Gos- 
pel; and the profound sense of this settled course of Provi- 
dence, has shown itself always in the bosom of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in a certain aspect given to all its great efforts to 
promote the cause of education, and to establish institutions 
of learning, of all kinds. The idea of a religious education, 
the idea of charity connected with learning, the idea of a 
training that will be in the highest degree available to learned 
and able ministers of the Gospel—is never lost sight of—from 
the humblest congregational school to the highest university. 
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It is impossible to estimate the increased force which has, in 
this way, been imparted to the ministry of this Church—or 
the power of the solid and superior culture which has, under 
such ideas, become hereditary and universal in its bosom. 
That a certain restlessness—if even a stronger term would not 
be more appropriate—should exist in the Church, with relation 
to this Board, is perhaps to be attributed, mainly, to the sturdy 
and fixed convictions of the Presbyterian people, that habits 
of self-support and self-reliance, are in the long run, better for 
men, than anything that charity can do for them; and that 
the practical working of this enterprise does not appear to 
them to conciliate this great truth safely, with the equally im- 
portant truths upon which the enterprise itself is founded. . 
Some cause is also to be found for uneasiness, in certain 
extravagant and dangerous modern ideas, touching the rela- 
tion of such enterprises as this to the true notion of a Divine 
call to the Gospel ministry—as if it were the universal duty of 
pious young men to preach—if they can be adequately trained— 
unless they can show reason to the contrary: a perilous heresy, 
which if accepted would fill the ministry with intruders. Some 
further cause for disquietude arose from a misdirection—gen- 
erous in its origin and noble in its desires—given to the labors 
and objects of the Board; as if it was its design, or at all 
suitable to its nature, or to the circumstances of the Church 
or the country, to make it an instrument of nearly universal 
application, in promoting the general cause of education. All 
such things have appeared to us to be great misfortunes, which 
it was the province of the Assembly to have averted. The 
real ideas on which this enterprise rests, are simple, true, and 
of very great importance. They have operated from the 
foundation of the Presbyterian Church; and are capable of 
being developed and applied to her lasting benefit. 

There is another enterprise, of the greatest importance, con- 
ducted by the General Assembly, and having a direct bearing 
both upon the moral and mental training of the whole Church, 
and to a certain extent of the whole country. We allude to 
its enterprise directed to the publication and distribution of 
books and tracts, called the Board of Publication. To a cer- 
tain extent, efforts have always been made, under the super- 
vision, more or less direct, of this Church, to use the produc- 
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tions of the press—books, tracts, and periodicals—as a means 
of culture for the people under its care. The organization 
now intrusted with this important work was created about 
twenty years ago, on the occasion of the general celebration 
of the two hundreth anniversary of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, by most churches in the world, which adopt the standards 
prepared by that great Synod. In this Church, which first 
suggested the celebration, there were peculiar reasons con- 
nected with the then recent, protracted, and violent semi-Pela- 
gian controversy, which had just been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion ; why these standards should be held in the highest 
estimation, why the Synod which formed them should be par- 
ticularly revered, and why special gratitude to God should be 
openly expressed for the deliverance he had just wrought. 
The occasion was therefore used, not only to praise God and 
to instruct the people, but to make gifts by way of thank-offer- 
ing, and out of the larger part of them to endow this Board 
of Publication. It is a monument of the faithfulness of God 
and the love of his people; and an instrument for the eflect- 
ual preservation of the faith of the Church, by the creation 
and the perpetual dissemination of a literature worthy of that 
faith. We are not able to state the precise amount of the 
endowment then created—nor the amount of that afterward 
received: both were very large. These were great ideas, and 
great acts. They illustrate well that generation—and those 
times. The fashion has grown up, of late, and is spreading, 
as every leprosy is wont to do—to speak of that mighty con- 
troversy, and of that signal deliverance of the Church, and of 
the great and faithful servants of God who illustrated both ; 
slightingly—almost with compassion—as of that which the 
time is drawing near for the Church to draw a vail over—see- 
ing that a peaceable spirit is now in her, and a generation no 
way responsible for the turbulent pagt—are now treading her 
courts. This Board of Publication—this mighty engine of 
the training of the Church—may, perhaps, be considered one 
of the last peculiar works, springing directly out of the state 
of the Chureh produced by the sharp discipline through which 
the Lord conducted her. The Board of Foreign Missions had 
a little preceded it; and the Boards of Domestic Missions and 
Education .y been re-invigorated—all by the same genera- 
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tion. It will be time to forget, to revile, or even to excuse the 
past—when such monuments are excelled, or destroyed. 

It is after about twenty years of great and generally suc- 
cessful labor, that the Church is now enabled to appreciate the 
nature of this enterprise, and to form some just conception of 
its boundless capabilities. With a great endowment—with 
one of the largest and finest reading communities in the world 
as its immediate patrons—with the richest religious literature 
that exists already prepared and at its use—with a large num- 
ber of highly educated men, ministers, and others, at its com- 
mand, who are capable, if anybody ever was capable, of 
reproducing the whole of that literature, if it were all lost ; it 
is impossible to imagine higher facilities to be possessed, or 
greater inducements to be offered, than exist in the case of this 
Board. It can not be pretended that a very great work has 
not already been accomplished by it. But it ought not to be 
imagined, for a moment, that a much greater one is not capa- 
ble of being done. There ought to be no spirit of fault-find- 
ing—when those who manage it, for the time being, commit 
mistakes: much less should they be treated with indignity, 
injustice, and cruelty—under any circumstances or pretexts 
whatever. On the other hand, nothing should prevent the 
Assembly from placing highly competent persons in charge of 
every department of a work so important, and so easily injured 
or abused; and from requiring of every one of them, the 
strictest fidelity to the immense interests committed to them. 
The scrutiny into the affairs of this Board, ordered by the last 
Assembly, will, we trust and believe, result to the credit of 
those who have it in charge, and to the satisfaction of the 
Church: while, it may be possible, it may also lead to improve- 
ments in various respects. We have always had the impres- 
sion, that this Board, besides sustaining itself, and besides 
making the accumulations which its usefulness requires—ought 
also, to be able to do a great deal in the gratuitous distribution 
of its publications, and over and above all—have an annual 
surplus in the way of profits, subject to be applied to other 
charities, by the Assembly. It is very easy to overpay for all 
the work done for the Board; very easy to lose money in bad 
contracts; very easy to spend money in publishing books that 
have no saleable value. But it is very possible to avoid these 
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and similar errors. For ourself, however, we admit that it is 
the character and quality of the publications of this Board, 
that should be chiefly considered. And upon this point, after 
making all proper allowances, and after admitting that there 
is much to be commended; we suppose the general judgment 
of the Church would be, that, upon the whole, there is a good 
deal to be regretted—a good deal to be amended. Could it 
well be otherwise ? 


The Unfinished Business of the Assembly. 


The habit of refusing to entertain questions which do not 
require to be immediately decided, and of declining to do busi- 
ness which belongs as appropriately to inferior tribunals, and 
of turning over affairs to the various agencies of the Assembly 
when they can be as well attended to by them: is becoming 
fixed in the Assembly—and is, we think—to be commended as 
wise. But the habit of laying over, from one Assembly to 
another, and even for a number of Assemblies, matters of 
importance which are regularly before the body; is every way 
inconvenient and evil—and seems to be fixing itself, from year 
to year. Important, too, as it may be, to have affairs of a par- 
ticular kind examined by committees in the interval between 
one Assembly and another; it is unbecoming any tribunal— 
more especially one sitting in the name of Christ—to 
allow great interests to suffer by factious resistance, mani- 
fested under pretext of more careful consideration—when the 
real design is to prevent any decision. The sessions of the 
Assembly will have to be prolonged—or its time, when in 
session, more carefully husbanded—or its attention more 
scrupulously confined to matters that are at once pertinent and 
important; if the body is to remain as large as it now is, and 
desires to do its work satisfactorily, either to itself, or the 
Church. It would be of immense benefit, no doubt, to enforce 
all three of the remedies just suggested. But, undoubtedly, 
the permanent remedy would be, to adopt the annual commis- 
sion of the Assembly—so long and so beneficially used by the 
Church of Scotland; which would, of itself, cure the evils we 
have mentioned. Or if some further remedy should be found 
necessary, by reason of the Assembly becoming too numerous 
to discharge its duties with decorum, comfort, and intelligence ; 
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that would be found in a simple transfer of the representation 
from the Presbyteries to the Synods. Just as it was transferred 
from the Church sessions to the Presbyteries, when the original 
Synod divided itself into four, and created the Assembly. 
Among the unfinished business which has been long depend- 
ing, and which was neglected this year—is the overture to pre- 
pare a commentary on the whole Scriptures, in the sense of the 
standards of the Church—and designed to be complete, popu- 
lar, and yet thorough. We do not know, exactly, in what 
way this subject stood on the minutes of the late Assembly ; 
and, not being present when it was disposed of, in its last sitting, 
we only follow newspaper statements in saying it was laid 
over for consideration hereafter. It has been a number of 
years under consideration ; sometimes in a detailed plan on the 
docket of the Assembly—sometimes in reports from commit- 
tees—sometimes under consideration by those committees. 
Always a factious, often a virulent opposition has been 
manifested to the proposal, from certain quarters; always an 
earnest support from other quarters; always a serious interest 
on the part of the Assembly and the Church. The delay of 
any decision by the Assembly, that has been qreated in the 
manner just stated—has been favorable to the final success of 
the proposal, in so far as time has answered not a few of the 
arguments urged against it. For example, the Assembly’s 
Board of Publication has actually begun, of its own accord, to 
publish commentaries ;—whereas horror at even an apparent 
approval of the proposed commentary by the Assembly, was 
exhibited in the most energetic manner. And moreover, the 
commentaries that have been published, both in this and foreign 
countries, since this proposal was first made—have, on one 
hand, furnished some additional materials toward the great 
work contemplated; and, on the other, proved more and 
more clearly, how utterly futile it is for the Church to expect, 
or any body to promise, as the fruit of private laliors— 
such a work asthe people must have—and the Church must 
have prepared. In a more general sense, it is not saying too 
much to intimate that if this generation had possessed such an 
exposition of the whole Scriptures as the Presbyterian Church 
has been long competent to prepare; we probably never should 
have seen such times as we are passing through—and certainly 
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never would have seen Presbyterian ministers, the leaders and 
teachers of conspirators and traitors, over half this continent. 
And if this generation, even now, could suddenly receive such 
‘a treasure—upon how many questions now agitating the public 
mind, and full of danger to the country, would a clear light be 
thrown—to guide the members of our own communion, at 
least? How small, and how futile, do such considerations 
make those pretexts appear—upon which this great proposal 
was suppressed twenty years ago—and upon which it has been 
baffled for the past five years—and upon which, it is not im- 
probable, it will yet be worn out by delays! Ifit pleases God— 
though this generation may not possess what it could illy do 
without—another generation may possess it. 

The revision of the Book of Discipline has been depending 
before the Assembly, still longer than the overture for the 
preparation of a commentary: and, like it, has been again and 
again recommitted, with repeated changes in the committee. 
In this case, great labor has been bestowed on the work, by 
the committees which had it in charge. The Book of Disci- 
pline, in its revised form, has been three times printed; twice 
laid before the Assembly in that form ; once distributed among 
the Presbyteries; and, at this Assembly, was ready to be 
reported in that form, and was actually distributed among the 
members of the body. The Assembly postponed the considera- 
tion of it—recommitted it—made changes in the commit- 
tee—and directed it what course to take with the matter. It 
is doubtful if the Church is any nearer to the possession of an 
amended Discipline, than it was when the original committee 
was appointed: though probably the opinion is nearly unani- 
mous, among the more experienced office-bearers of the 
Church, that the book in use stands greatly in need of amend- 
ment—and that the revised book reported, is—as a whole— 
avery greatimprovement. Thereare probably certain reasons, 
explaining this delay and hesitation, on the part of the Assem- 
bly—in addition to those we have before explained; but we 
shall not go into that part of the subject—nor into the merits of 
any of the points upon which a difference of opinion has mani- 
fested itself.. We will only remark that the course into which 
the Assembly at Rochester (we think) fell, and which was still 
farther pursued by that at Columbus—of inviting the criti- 
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cisms of the whole Church upon the work of the committee 
before the Assembly itself could see it—nay in a manner 
making all the Presbyteries members of a select committee of 
the Assembly, appointed merely to deliberate and report to it, 
was as effectual a way to create delay—engender opposition to 
whatever might be agreed on—spoil the work—and finally 
defeat it—as could well have been devised. The proper course 
was, for a competent committee to compile a book, and report 
it to the Assembly: for that body to consider this book— 
amend it—reject—or adopt it: if it adopted it, then to send it 
down to the Presbyteries—that they might consider and reject 
it—or adopt it by their constitutional vote, and make it the 
law of the Church. If either the Assembly or the Presbyteries 
rejected the revised book—everything remained as it was. In 
either alternative of adoption or rejection—the sense of the 
Church would have been reached, in manner most likely to 
be deliberate and wise. 

The Church does not punish—it censures : it does not treat 
sins as crimes, but as offenses—offenses against the laws of God, 
as expounded in the standards of the Church. Discipline, in 
its strict sense, is the administration of this law of God, against 
offenders—and the infliction of these censures upon those who 
are found, upon trial, to deserve them. And a Book of Disei- 
pline is, with reference to ecclesiastical courts, analogous to a 
Code of Criminal Practice with reference to civil courts. It 
makes no law—except to administer law already made. Stand- 
ards of Faith and Morals are, in their very nature, unalterable— 
if right: the only possible ground of changing them being, 
that they had misconceived the Word of God. Standards 
of Government—become more liable to alteration, the more 
minute they are, and the more they enter into details : because 
the Word of God does not define the form of the Church, in 
all respects, as minutely, and as much in detail, as it does her 
faith and morals. § irds of Discipline are necessarily by 
far more minute than those of Government: moreover God 
corrects offenders, himself, by bringing them to repentance— 
and will punish them himself, in the great day: so that the 
field to be occupied by a Book of Discipline, is narrow, pecu- 
liar, extremely difficult, and very liable to be much misunder- 
stood : and, therefore, the standards of all the Churches of thie 
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Reformation—our own among the rest, on this subject, have 
fluctuated and remained imperfect. It is striking and humili- 
ating to reflect, that of all Divine things—the part that has 
been left most to human wisdom, is the one that has been 
most variable, and that alone remains incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. Nor is anything in the history of the Church more 
remarkable, than the manner in which the principles upon 
which the administration of her discipline has proceeded, have 
been controlled by the great events in the progress of the 
world, and the career of the human race. The form of the 
Church and her doctrine—though both were corrupted—yet 
both were exempt from the necessity of resorting to human 
wisdom for support. It is into the discipline of the Church— 
everywhere over the earth—that human institutions, and 
human ideas, have most deeply penetrated. The moment you 
enter a Church Court that is engaged in trying an offense—you 
go back two thousand years, to the Roman Jurisprudence— 
carrying with you the peculiar notions of the Scottish Judica- 
tures of the era of the Reformation—and gathering as you 
ascend the stream of time, the fruits of the subtilties of the 
middle ages. Are all these things sacred? On the other 
hand, are the fruits of so many ages to be despised, and to be 
cast ruthlessly upon the dunghill? Must we not discriminate 
that which is of heaven, and revere it: that which is of exalted 
human wisdom, and cherish it: that which is mixed of good 
and evil,and amend it: that which is simply a remnant of 
Roman sternness—or scholastic subtilty—or minute Scottish 
rigor—and reject it? Alas! must such a work for the Lord 
be abandoned, as exceeding our own ability? Must the 
learned, and patient, and godly labors which might have 
achieved it, be overwhelmed by innumerable crudities—invited 
by the Assembly—and poured like a destructive flood, upon a 
small measure of precious ointm 

unfinished business— 


There is one item more, mong 
which occurs to us too important omitted in a statement 


of this sort. It relates to a matter of the greatest interest— 
namely, who are electors in the vocation and settlement of pastors 
of the congregations? This subject came before the Assembly 
of 1861, by complaint (and probably by appeal) the Synod 
of Kentucky : and was discussed in that Assembly—and then 
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continued to the Assembly of 1862; on the last day but one of 
whose sessions, it was further continued, without discussion, to 
the Assembly of 1863. It was, if our recollection is correct, 
originally brought forward in the lower court (the Synod of 
Kentucky, or the Presbytery of Louisville—we think the 
former) inthesi: that is, not upon any case—but by way of 
establishing an interpretation of the standards of the Church. 
The interpretation given was, that no person can vote in these 
elections, who is not a member of the Church in regular stand- 
ing, and who does not, in addition, contribute to the support 
of thé Gospel in that congregation. This interpretation was 
believed to be, not only indiscreet and untimely—but also 
erroneous : and therefore the case was carried up to the Assem- 
bly, in order that the decision might be reversed, or corrected, 
or wholly set aside, as the wisdom of the Assembly might 
decide. The very great importance of the subject, both 
theoretical and practical—will excuse—if it does not require— 
a brief exposition of it. 

The provision in the Form of Government which was in- 
tended to regulate the matter, and whose interpretation was 
given in thesi, by the Synod of Kentucky ; is contained in the 
last clause of chap. xv, sec. iv, of that standard, and is in the 
words following, viz.: “In this election (that is, of pastor), no 
“ person shall be entitled to vote who refuses to submit to the 
“ censures of the Church regularly administered ; or who does 
“ not contribute his just proportion, according to his own en- 
“ gagements, or the rules of that congregation, to all its neces- 
“sary expenses.” In determining the meaning of this provision, 
it is to be observed, that it takes for granted that it is “the 
people” (see sections i, iv, v), who are “ the electors ;” the peo- 
ple, namely, who constitute “any congregation” (sec. i); who 
make up “all the members of that congregation” (sec. iii) ;—and 
notifies that “ he will immediately 
electors of that congregation” (sec. 


whom the presiding mi 
“ proceed to take the 
iv). The provision a quoted, is a limitation of this uni- 






versal right to votein this election. First, disorderly members 
of the Church, are disqualified: for no one is liable to Church 
censures but a Church member—and no one else can refuse to 
submit to them, after they are regularly administered. Secondly, 
whoever does not contribute, etc., is disqualified. As to the 
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amount any one must contribute, that is determinable in one 
of two ways: (1) by “ his own engagements,” (2) by “ the rules 
of that congregation.” Whoever is a member of the Church— 
is, of course, a member of the congregation—and is one of the 
people—and so an elector;—unless disqualified, as above 
shown. Whoever—not being a member of the Church—is a 
member of the congregation, would be a qualified elector, but 
for the limitation stated above, namely, if he does not contrib- 
ute, etc.: this omission of a plain and indispensable duty dis- 
qualifies him. To state the law positively, instead of nega- 
tively, there are two classes of qualified electors for the pastor of 
the congregation: (1) all the people being members of that con- 
gregation, who are in good standing in that particular Church; 
(2) all of them, who—not being Church members—are regular 
contributors to all its necessary expenses. And the Synod of 
Kentucky erred (1) by excluding every one but a Church mem- 
ber, and (2) all Church members who do not contribute. Its 
error lay in making the two disqualifications apply to one single 
class of persons—namely, Church members: when the law 
makes two classes of persons—namely, Church members—and 
contributors whoare not Church members—and applies to each 
class, one disqualification, suitable to it. And that error of 
interpretation by the Synod, lay in a previous error of princi- 
ple, namely, that only Church members are qualified or entitled, 
to judge of the suitableness of their own religious teachers,— 
or to express their own preferences by a vote. And that error 
of principle is founded on a total misconception of the true 
nature of the Christian Dispensation, with reference to the 
evangelization of the world. The Gentile world found entrance 
into the Christian Church, instrumentally, by one Roman Cen- 
turion, calling the Apostle Peter, from Joppa to Cesarea. 
And European Gentiles had the Gospel first preached to them, 
by means of two Greeks calling t tle Paul, in a vision, 
from Asia Minor into Macedonia. 7 

If our space permitted, there are many things we would like 
to say on this subject. For though it seems to turn on the 
very narrow point we have just presented, it really involves 
interests of the greatest magnitude, and principles of the widest 
scope. If the interpretation of the Synod of Kentucky should 
be practically enforced by the authority of the Assembly, it 
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would produce a sweeping revolution, that would involve the 
whole Church. It would, moreover, make this revolution sup- 
port a doctrine which is clearly false and abundantly hurtful; 
a portion of an absurd theory of the Church—which is partly 
founded in ignorance, and partly devised for mischief. 


The matter of the Calumnies of Messrs. Robinson and Hoyt against 
Dr. Breckinridge, and the Action of the Assembly in the Case. 


The. public are aware of what occurred about the com- 
mencement of the past spring, in the attempt to suppress the 
Danville Review, and how the attempt was defeated by the 
publication of the card of Dr. Breckinridge, first published 
early in March. In that card (which will be found in the 
March number of this work), the following sentence occurs: 
“Before the first number of the work was issued, the Rev. 
“Messrs. Stuart Robinson, Thomas A. Hoyt, and John H. 
“Rice withdrew from the Association, of which they were 
“members, because they understood the majority of its mem- 
“bers desired me to advocate in its pages the loyal principles 
“of my Discourse of the 4th of January, 1861—that is, 
“because they were Secessionists.” Let it be borne in mind 
that those three words—“ they were Secessionists ’’—coustitute 
the original offense which led Messrs. Robinson and Hoyt to 
publish their atrocious cards of about March 7th—and to issue 
the infamous and disgraceful publications with which both of 
them, and especially the former, followed up those cards. Let 
it also be borne in mind, that this statement at which they 
took offense, was literally and unquestionably true: that it is 
not clearly denied by either of them: that its truth has been 
unquestioned, since long before it was published, as above set 
forth—and confirmed by all that has happened since. And 
let it be further borne in mind, that the utterance of that 
truth in Dr. Breckin p card, was not only timely, neces- 
sary, and of the very of his appeal to the public in 
support of the Danvii iew ; but that the suppression of it 







by him, would have been an act of cowardice, a mere self- 
stultification, a gratuitous and injurious suppression of the 
truth, an ignoble trifling with the public and with vast inter- 
ests in support of which he was risking his fortune, his life, 
and his character. Providence did not allow him to refuse to 
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issue that card: which his colleagues know he issued at the 
last extremity. Neither honor, manhood, nor truth, allowed 
him to practice deceit, least of all, in order to screen men who, 
as the event has proved, were ashamed of their principles, afraid 
to avow their convictions, and utterly unscrupulous concerning 
the means used to avoid just responsibility for both. 

In the number of this work for March, 1862, is an article 
written by Dr. Breckinridge, under the title, “Jn Memoriam. 
A Tribute to the Rev. Stuart Robinson: With Notices of the 
Rev. J. M. Worrall, the Rev. T. A. Hoyt, the Rev. R. L. Breck, 
and some others.” Toward the close of that article, Messrs. 
Robinson and Hoyt are specially designated as having made 
charges peculiarly infamous, bearing especially upon the official 
conduct and character of Dr. Breckinridge, as a Professor in 
the Danville Theological Seminary. After dealing with these 
charges, the article closes with a paragraph containing the 
sentences which follow: “ Upon this issue I shall put myself 
“at the bar of the great tribunal of my whole Church, which 
“of its own motion called me to my office, and whose good 
“pleasure is the tenure by which I hold it. And I shall ask 
“that illustrious Court, convened in the name, and by the 
“authority of the Lord of lords, to do unto me, and unto my 
“ accusers, as they will answer to God in the great day. And 
“that no obstacle I can remove, may stand in the way either 
“of a full ability or a clear necessity, to meet the issue and 
“decide it; I shall place the resignation of my office, with a 
“brief memorial to the effect of this statement, in the hands 
“of the Moderator of the Assembly, as soon as may be proper 
“after it shall be constituted, at its immediately approaching 
“sessions. Let my accusers take heed to this notice. And let 
“ God’s people discern, by this case, the spirit that now work. 
“eth in the children of dispbedience,”’ 

The Assembly convened on 
and on the morning of the follo onday, the 19th inst., 
being the fourth business day, the r printed first of those 
which immediately follow, was laid before the body by the 
Moderator, read at its bar, and referred to the committee 
named below. The first named member, and the two last, are 
Ruling Elders; the other four are Ministers of the Gospel; 
the whole so widely scattered as to represent nearly as many 








the 15th of May: 
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Synods and States, as there were persons. The second and 
third of the printed papers, were filed with Dr. Breckinridge’s 
memorial. The fourth printed paper, is the replication of 
Mr. Robinson to the memorial, filed that afternoon, and 
referred to the same committee. The printed card of Mr. 
Hoyt, alluded to in the replication of Mr. Robinson—and 
which went to the same committee, was published before the 
Assembly met; and could, of course, have no particular rela- 
tion to the memorial of Dr. Breckinridge, written long after 
its publication; nor the memorial to it, as Dr. Breckinridge 
had never seen the card. A few words will be said of it pres- 
ently : although the whole proceedings and utterances of Mr. 
Hoyt—his vile charges, and his mean way of backing out— 
are so thoroughly contemptible—that we are almost ashamed 
to mention him: 


Memorial of Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge. 


The following memorial from the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge was then read : 


“To tHE MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PREsBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE UniteD STaTEs OF AMERICA, IN SESSION 
aT Co_umBus, OunI0: 


“It is now just nine years since I was elected by the General Assem- 
bly one of the first Professors of its Theological Seminary at Danville, 
Kentucky. Being also, by Charter granted by the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, one of the first Trustees of that Institu- 
tion, I have devoted myself with great earnestness, and such success as 
it has pleased God to give me, to the work of founding, endowing, and 
managing that Institution, and to the instruction of nine successive 
annual classes of its students, 

“ Suddenly, and witho 
such accusations, but so 
lic disloyalty, on the part 







vocation on my part tending toward 
effect of personal malignity and pub- 
A. Hoyt and Stuart Robinson, both 


of them ministers in regular standing in the Church under the care of 
this venerable Court, and the latter now sitting as a member of this 
body, I find myself accused of immoralities and crimes, by both of 
them, in the most offensive terms, and in the most public manner, the 
bare suspicion of whose perpetration by me would render it unfit that I 
’ should hold my office of Professor; and concerning reparation for which 
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atrocious accusations, my direct and immediate way of redress as a Pro- 
fessor, brings me to the bar of this General Assembly. 

“ These accusations on the part of Thomas A. Hoyt, are contained in 
a publication signed by him, dated March 7, 1862, and published first in 
the Evening Bulletin and Daily Journal, both of Louisville, Ky., and 
about that time, and afterward, in other public journals. The accusa- 
tions on the part of Stuart Robinson are contained in numerous publica- 
tions, one of which has been distributed in pamphlet form to the mem- 
bers of this Assembly—utterly shameless in its character; but they 
were first published in the Louisville Daily Journal, over his signature, 
about the 7th of March, and afterward very extensively in the publie 
journals. 

“Tt is, more particularly, that aspect of these disgraceful accusations, 
intended to implicate my official character and conduct, as a minister 
teaching theology by appointment of the Assembly, to which I direct the 
attention of this tribunal; at the same time I would prefer that the 
deliverance of the Assembly should embrace every charge of every 
sort, contained in the publications now brought to its notice, and which 
I solemnly declare before God are, without exception, false and scan- 
dalous. 

“The most distinct of the accusations made by Mr. Hoyt, in the sense 
above stated, are—that, as a Theological Professor, I have used my 
position and the sacred funds of my Institution as the means of hurling 
fire-brands among the Churches that raised me to that position and con- 
tributed those funds. The most distinct accusations of Mr. Robinson, 
in the sense above stated—some of them clearly put forward, some art- 
fully insinuated, in verbose sentences, are—that, as Professor of Theol- 
ogy, I had by art, in an vnmanly and unchristian way, hounded on popu- 
lar passion against my brethren—that, as a Professor of Theology, and a 
teacher of religion generally, I had used the position, given to me by the 
Church, to inculcate political dogmas—that, as a Professor, I had taken 
advantage of the pulpit and theological chair as a politician, and that I 
had claimed the solemnity and dignity of a Theological Quarterly and a 
Theological Seminary to invest my poy with a fictitious solem- 
n 
alti substance of these charges ing a Minister of the 
Gospel, exercising the office of a Prof logy, I have abused 
my position and perverted sacred funds, to the promotion of wicked 
and cruel ends, degrading both the pulpit and the theological chair, to 
the advancement of improper public objects, and unworthy personal 
aims. Against these libelous accusations, I come to the bar of this 
supreme tribunal of the Church, during whose good pleasure I hold my 
office of Professor of Theology; and pleading that they are false, end 
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that within the personal knowledge of Thomas A. Hoyt and Stuart 
Robinson, who have made them, I ask the Assembly to make such a 
deliverance in the premises, as in their judgment righteousness demands, 
and as my character, services, and office entitle me to expect. And in 
order to relieve the case, as far as I can, of all embarrassment, I hereby 
resign into the hands of the General Assembly my office of Professor in 
the Danville Theological Seminary, desiring the resignation to take 
effect at the end of the current Seminary year, namely: on the Ist of 
September, 1862. 

“IT deem it to be not only my clear right, under the circumstances 
which exist, to bring this matter, in this form, before the General Assem- 
bly; but my clear duty, both to myself and to the Assembly, to do so. 
What I have done, appears to me to have been not only right and com- 
mendable, but of that imperative necessity, that its rancorous condem- 
nation involves impious disloyalty to the country in its hour of extreme 
peril, and the betrayal of God’s cause and ordinances, as the Ruler of 
the Universe. No Christian man can, with a good conscience, hold any 
office which forbids him to attempt such service as I have been traduced 
for rendering to my country. And no tribunal of the Church of God 
can, without sin, refuse to protect the character of its children and serv- 
ants, when they are pursued with ferocious and organized calumny, for 
doing that which is right in itself, unto which they are shut up by Divine 
Providence, and which is in full accordance with the sentiments of the 
Church herself. 

“T file herewith, the action of the Board of Trustees, and that of the 
Board of Directors of the Danville Theological Seminary, with regard 
to the matters involved in this memorial. The second of these two 
papers discloses an action not yet completed; and it need not to have 
been filed now, but for a false and injurious statement concerning it, 
contained in the libelous publication of Mr. Robinson, which has been 
circulated among the members now sitting in this Assembly. 


“ [Signed,]} , 
“ROBT. J. BRECKINRIDGE.” © 





Action of the Board o : of Danville Theological Seminary. 


“An order, unanimously. passed by the Board of Trustees of the 
Danville Theological Seminary, at the annual meeting at Danville, April 


30, 1862: 
“The attention of this Board has been called to certain publications 


recently made by responsible persons, in which an imputation is cast on 
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the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, in regard of his ‘ideas of the 
extent to which ministers and Theological Professors may use their 
spiritual power or influence for the propagation and defense of their 
political opinions;’ and in which it is charged that he has used ‘his 
position,’ as Theological Professor, and ‘the sacred funds of the Insti- 
tution, as the means of hurling fire-brands among the Churches that 
raised him to that position and contributed those funds.’ 

“Whereupon, this Board now declares that, if it be meant, which 
they are unwilling to believe, that Dr. Breckinridge, acting as trustee, 
has perverted the funds of the Seminary to improper uses, then the 
charge is without color of truth. And if it be meant that in his 
capacity as Professor, he has from his chair inculeated his political opin- 
ions, or that in his office, as a preacher in the Seminary, he has used the 
pulpit for such purposes, or that as a citizen, he has in this time of 
supreme peril to the Church and the commonwealth, done aught which 
is incompatible with the strict proprieties of his position in the Semi- 
nary, or is inconsistent with a true devotion to the welfare of the Church 
and the country, then, in either case, the charges and insinuations are 
all without foundation, and ought not to have been made. 

“Tt was further ordered, that a copy of this minute be laid before the 
Board of Directors, and that it be published in the Louisville Journal 


and the Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
“H. H. ALLEN, 


“ Assistant Secretary Board of Trustees.” 





Action of the-Board of Directors of Danville Theological Seminary. 


“A minute of the Board of Trustees of the Danville Theological 
Seminary, touching certain grave charges made publicly against Dr. R. 
J. Breckinridge, was laid before the Board of Directors by order of the 
Board of Trustees; whereupon, at the suggestion of Dr. Breckinridge, 
who was present, and considering that this Board received this minute 
after most of the members who had attendance had departed, 
and at the moment of its adjourn hen only two members 
beside the presiding officer remained that said minute be 
referred to the next meeting of this 

“ The above is a true copy of the a the Board of Directors on 
the paper of the Board of Trustees, whieh was ordered to be laid before 
the Board of Directors (relating to certain charges publicly made against 
Dr. R. J. Breckinridge) at their late meeting. 

“STEPHEN YERKES, 
Secretary of the Board.” 








“Danville, Ky., May 6, 1862. 
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The foregoing papers were referred to the following select 
committee of the Assembly: Judge H. H. Leavitt, Chairman; 
J. M. Macdonald, Geo. Marshall, M. W. Staples, J. McDougall, 
H. K. Clarke, A. B. Belknap. 


Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson’s Reply to Dr. Breckinridge. 


The Moderator laid before the Assembly the following com- 
munication from Dr. Robinson : 


“Columbus, O., May 19, 1862. 
“To THE MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


“ Dear Sir :—The General Assembly having to-day received, read, 
and referred to a select committee, an extraordinary letter from Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, concerning a personal controversy now pending 
between himself of the first part, and the Rev. Messrs. Hoyt, Robinson, 
and others of the second part—which letter contains charges against 
the undersigned grossly unjust, and, if allowed to pass unchallenged 
upon your records, obviously injurious to the good name of four minis- 
ters of the Synod of Kentucky—the undersigned, therefore, begs leave 
through you to submit to the Assembly his solemn remonstrance against 
further proceedings in the case, with the grounds of it. 

“1. The undersigned denies that any higher obligation rests upon the 
Assembly to protect the character of professors in its Seminaries than 
that of the pastors of its Churches. Much less can there be any obliga- 
tion to adopt extraordinary methods for the protection of a professor’s 
good name at the expense of the good name of four pastors of the 
Church. 

“2. That in the present case, the call upon the Assembly is for not 
only extraordinary but extra-constitutional interference, is manifest 
enough, when it is remembered that, on the one hand, the assault upon 
these pastors involves charges of moral delinquency which the constitu- 
tion of the Church requires to be tried by judicial process before the 
Presbytery to which they and not to be decided by mere resolu- 
tion of the General , on the other hand, the resignation 
of a professorship, by ich this case purports to come before 
the Assembly, should, the constitution of Danville Semi- 
nary, be laid before the Directors of the Seminary, on six 
months’ notice, to be by ferred to the Assembly. 









“3. And what renders this call for extraordinary and extra-constitu- 
tional methods of procedure the more unreasonable, is the notorious fact 
that the whole difficulty was begun by Dr. Breckinridge himself, in the 
first instance by a gross assault upon four of his brethren in a card 
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appealing to the whole country against them. And they have published 
nothing except in self-defense—first against the groundless charge of 
his card, and secondly in response to a highly injurious article in the 
Danville Review, which article of itself should exclude its author from 
all claim upon any special sympathy and countenance of Christian men. 
And the undersigned respectfully submits to the candor of the General 
Assembly whether one who has stirred up a disgraceful strife with his 
brethren and appealed to the tribunal of public opinion through the 
press, now when his assault is successfully repelled before the tribunal 
of his own choosing, has any claim to an appeal, in this extraordinary 
manner, to the highest tribunal of Christ’s Church, for a decision to set 
aside the verdict of the public against him. 

“ The undersigned, therefore, solemnly remonstrates against any action 
of this Assembly in the premises which may add to the damage already 
done to religion, by disturbing this court and the Church with a dis- 
graceful personal quarrel, except under the restrictions of judicial trial, 
according to the forms of the constitution. 

‘‘ At the same time, however, he does not mean by this remonstrance 
to waive any right, should the Assembly entertain the question further, 
to defend himself and assail his accuser, within the limits of any method 
of procedure adopted. 

“Nor does he feel the least concern touching the question whether 
he shall be able to justify his conduct in the premises before any impar- 
tial tribunal. 

“In behalf of Rev. T. A. Hoyt, who is not present, the undersigned 
requests that the card of Mr. Hoyt, of May 11th, explanatory of his 
course, be made a part of this letter, and receive the same direction that 
the letter may receive. 

“ Respectfully, yours, 
“STUART ROBINSON.” 


This replication of Mr. Robinson, when compared with his 
previous conduct, with the position which he and the whole 
subject occupied, and with the line duct which every one 
must see a conscientious man, in was shut up to pur- 
gue; is as thorough a proof of as if he had openly 
confessed it all. There he was on™ r of the Assembly: 
there were his specific charges, F made, and insolently 
published anew in a pamphlet dist in the House, nearly 
as soon as he took his seat in it: there was Dr. Breckinridge 
facing him, not only with a direct denial of them all, and an 


emphatic —— of him as a shameless calumniator, but 
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with a demand of judgment as to himself, to the utmost extent 
he could require it. Now, what could a sincere man do, in 
Mr. Robinson’s place, but assert the rectitude of what he had 
before done? What could a truthful man do, but reiterate his 
former accusations? What could a brave man do, but face 
the responsibility he had ostentatiously assumed? What could 
an honest man do, but accept the issue anny put to him by 
Dr. Breckinridge ? 

On the contrary, what course does Mr. Robinson take when 
brought to the bar of the Assembly? He first circulates a 
libelous pamphlet—then breaks down, and files an evasive, 
false, and despicable plea against any further proceedings in 
the case! He does not pretend to deny that he is a Secession- 
ist—he does not dare to deny that he had made the accusations 
against the official conduct of Dr. Breckinridge—he does not 
admit that he made them—he does not offer to maintain them 
—he does not even avow his belief that any of them are true! 
He pleads falsely that Dr. Breckinridge was the aggressor— 
and in bar, and falsely again, that the whole affair was merely 
a “personal controversy.” He submits “to the Assembly his 
solemn remonstrance against further proceedings in the case” —and 
enforces that remonstrance by pleas purely technical in part, 
utterly false in part, supremely ridiculous in part, and person- 
ally disgraceful to himself as a whole, and in particular. 
Namely: such as that Dr. Breckinridge had not resigned in the 
right way; that a pastor ought to be as much protected as a 
professor; that the case “ involves charges of moral delinquency” 
against him (Mr. Robinson) ; that he had a constitutional right 
to be tried by his Presbytery; that Dr. Breckinridge had for- 
feited all right in the premises, by appealing to the pubiic; 
that the country had decided against him on that appeal; that 
he was not entitled t sympathy of Christian men; that 
the Assembly ought verse the judgment of the public. 
Having filed such jon as soon as he clearly discov- 
ered that the mat t in a condition to be helped by 
his usual resort to bu + and insolence; he then so far put 
constraint on himself be quiet in public, while he used 








all diligence in private to get as easily out of the difficulty as 
possible. He said little in the Assembly: nothing, heard by 
us, that was personally offensive. He even retracted publicly 
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one of his slanders—and contrived a scene in the Assembly in 
order to do so with effect. His last effort—if fairly reported 
(we did not hear it)—was an attempt to escape complete dis- 
grace, based on a sense of total defeat. What a contrast had 
three months produced, in the utterances of this man! 

This replication, along with the card of Mr. Hoyt, which was 
filed with it, went to the committee of seven—whose names have 
been printed on a previous page. This committee made a 
report to the Assembly, embracing their view of the whole 
case on Friday morning, the 23d of June, being the eighth 
business day of the session. At the same time, a report was 
made by a minority of the committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Macdonald, of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and 
the Rev. M. W. Staples, of the Presbytery of Chicago; which 
they offered as a substitute for the committee’s report; and the 
case lay over till Monday, the 26th of May, the tenth day of 
the sessions. It was discussed during that day, and decided 
in a session held at night. On the final hearing, Dr. Macdon- 
ald made an attempt to offer for adoption by the House, some- 
thing which he denominated “a compromise paper” —which the 
Moderator ruled to be out of order, as a substitute for the two 
pending reports; and also ruled that Dr. Macdonald could not 
be allowed to withdraw the minority report and let his “ com- 
promise paper” take its place. Dr. Macdonald appeared to 
have fully accepted Mr. Robinson’s notion, that the affair 
ought to be considered merely as “a personal controversy ;” 
similar, perhaps, to Mr. Robinson’s attack on one of Dr. 
Charles Hodge’s patriotic articles, which he denounced as a 
compound of Jesuitism and Black Republicanism. At any 
rate, we are his debtor fom reading to the Assembly, while 
opposing the report of the committee, some extracts from our 
writings on the subject of slavery ; exact object of which 
was not very obvious—and whic more noteworthy, 
because it was the only occasion that exciting topic 
was brought to the notice of the ly, and because the 
somewhat extended reading (of octrine, as we think) 
failed to excite a single remark fr quarter. The Assem- 
bly, however, rejected the minority report. It also rejected 
various suggestions, motions, and proposed amendments. It 
adopted the first and second resolutions of the committee, we 
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believe, unanimously. It amended the third resolution, by 
striking out at its close a specific allusion to the action of the 
Board of Trustees of the Danville Seminary. It amended the 
fourth resolution, by making our conduct (which was precisely 
what Mr. Robinson attacked), instead of our utterances touch- 
ing the great rebellion, entitle us “to the gratitude of the Church 
and the country.” And it amended the fifth resolution by 
omitting, on the motion of Dr. Hoge, eulogium on us, which 
he said was too great for that court to bestow on any man, 
during his life; and which we, with many thanks to the com- 
mittee for their good opinion, asked the Assembly to omit, as 
being far more than we deserved. In its amended form, the 
report was adopted unanimously, we believe ; certainly without 
declared opposition. It is, of course, needless to say that the 
minute adopted by the Assembly, was all that we—or any 
man—could possibly ask: all that truth and righteousness 
required the Assembly to do. We are left free to pursue our 
personal redress, if we see proper, and as we see proper. The 
principles involved are all decided as we think they should be. 
Notwithstanding all that all the conspirators against us have 
said and done—the confidence of the Assembly in us remains 
unimpaired; and our conduct entitles us to gratitude. As the 
result, and in view of the whole case, that body declined to 
accept our resignation. Whether we shall continue to hold 
our office as Professor, or to lay it aside—is matter for our own 
personal decision; acquitted and honored by the General 
Assembly of the Church, in either case. If our calumniators 
feel encouraged by the progress of the affair thus far—they 
can either proceed as heretofore, or select some new method 
of attack, as may be most agregable to themselves. The 
speech of Mr. Robinson, on the Bie ament to the third reso- 
in the Presbyterian of June 7th, 
red—besides the purpose already 
attributed to it, was uncement of his pretext for leav- 
ing the ministry, wh t ready—or for staying in it till 
he was ready. The jon made in that resolution was 
perfectly immaterial its sense, and the sense of the 


lution, as we find it re 
to which we have b 











whole minute; as will readily be seen by comparing the report 
as it came from the hands of the committee, with the same 
report as it was amended and adopted by the Assembly. We 
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print both; the latter in the text, the former in a foot-note; 
the one as reported is taken from the Presbyterian of May 
31st, the one as adopted, from the New York Observer of 
June 7th: 


Report as Adopted. 


“The Committee, to whom were referred the papers relating to the 
resignation of the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., as a Professor in the 
Danville Theological Seminary, with a communication from the Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, D. D., in behalf of himself and the Rev. T. A. Hoyt, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, That in so far as these papers involve the personal rela- 
tions or controversies of the parties named, the Assembly can take no 
cognizance of them, unless in a judicial proceeding, prosecuted in the 
mode prescribed by the Constitution of the Church; and, as to these, 
the Assembly therefore express. no opinion. 

“2. Resolved, That as the office of Professor in our Theological Sem- 
inaries is held under the authority and by the appointment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it is competent for that body, at the request of any one 
holding that position, or, on their own motion, to inquire into his accept- 
ability and usefulness in that office. 

“3. Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Assembly, no facts have 
come to their knowledge which impair their confidence in Dr. Breckin- 
ridge as a Professor in the Danville Seminary. 

“4, Resolved, That the Assembly do not concede that, in accepting a 
Professor's chair in the Seminary, Dr. Breckinridge did necessarily yield 
the right of expressing freely his views in relation to matters of great 
national concernment ; and that, in their judgment, his bold and patri- 
otic stand, in reference to the great conflict now in progress, entitles him 
to the gratitude of the Church and the country. 

“5. Resolved, That, in vee’ the whole case, the Assembly declines 
to accept his resignation.” * 





re said, Mr. Robinson 
he imprint of Hanna 


The pamphlet which, as we ha 
caused to be carried to Columb 















* Report as 

“The Committee to whom were referred ers relating to the resignation 

of the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., as a r in the Danville Theological 

Seminary, with a communication from the Rev. Stuart Robinson, D. D., in behalf 

of himself and the Rev. T. A. Hoyt, recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That, in so far as these papers involve the personal relations or 
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& Co., Louisville, Ky.) and distributed in the hall in which the 
Assembly sat, contains thirteen closely printed pages, taken 
from the columns of his newspaper for 8th of May, 1862; 
with a note added, concerning some recent proceedings of the 
West Lexington Presbytery; wherein that body, by the solid 
vote of as many Secession ministers and elders as could be got 
together, and the help of certain Union members of the body, 
refused to lend the aid of the Presbytery toward supplying 
the Churches with a proper religious newspaper, in place of 
the one which Dr. Hill sold to Mr. Robinson and his partners. 
The pamphlet is entitled, “An Appeal to the Christian Public, 
ete., by Stuart Robinson.” Speaking of the action of the Board 
of Directors of the Danville Seminary, on the action of the 
Board of Trustees (certified copies of both of which we filed 
with our memorial, and have printed on a previous page); he 
grossly misrepresents that action—as of his own knowledge— 
and as if repeating not only an undoubted fact, but one very 
injurious to us. His words are: “ But though it was voted 
“(that is, by the Trustees) to lay this action before the Direct- 





controversies of the parties named, the Assembly can take no cognizance of 
them, unless in a judicial proceeding, prosecuted in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution of the Church; and as to these, the Assembly therefore express no 
opinion. 

“2. Resolved, That as the office of Professor in our Theological Seminaries is 
held under the authority, and by the appointment of the General Assembly, it 
is competent for that body, at the request of any one holding that position, or 
on their own motion, to inquire into his acceptability and usefulness in that 
office. 

“3. Resolwed, That in the judgment of the Assembly, no facts have come to 
their knowledge which impair their confi in Dr. Breckinridge, as a Pro- 
fessor in the Danville Seminary; and they rtified in this conclusion by the 
official declaration of the Board of Trustees of the Institution, that all the 
charges and insinuations ag are without foundation. 


“4, Resolved, That the 
chair in the Seminary, Dr, 
pressing freely his views in! 
and that, instead of censure 














t concede, that in accepting a Professor's 
did necessarily yield the right of ex- 
matters of great national concernment ; 
nation, his lucid and able utterances on 
the rise, history, and characte} great conflict now in progress, entitle him 
to the gratitude of the Church country. 

“5, Resolved, That the Assembly, duly appreciating the eminent qualifications 
of Dr. Breckinridge as a teacher of theology, and his great usefulness in that 
department, would deeply regret his withdrawal from his present position, and 
therefore decline the acceptance of his resignation.” 
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“ ors—the proper judges of such a question for the Seminary— 
“unfortunately these Directors declined to have anything to 
“do with it!!” In our memorial we call attention to this 
falsehood, and file the certified copy of the minute of the 
Directors just now alluded to, wherein it is shown that so far 
from having “declined to have anything to do with it!!” they 
received it, treated it with all respect, and then, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Breckinridge—es they state—and for perfectly conclusive 
reasons also stated, laid the minute of the Board of Trustees 
over for consideration at the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Two things induce us to take special notice of this 
matter; one illustrating the character and conduct of Mr. 
Robinson—the other illustrating a supposed affiliated element 
of his in the Board of Directors of the Seminary. Some days 
before the matter of our memorial was decided, Mr. Robinson 
asked the leave of the Assembly to make a personal explana- 
tion; the object of which seemed to be, to show probable 
cause why the positive falsehood he had circulated to our 
injury, might agree substantially with the directly opposite 
truth to an advantage, which was established by a record in 
possession of the House. The sum of his explanation was, 
that what he had stated was derived from a member of the 
Board of Directors—and that another member of that Board 
had written bim a note, delivered as he came through Cincin- 
nati, reiterating the truth of the former information, and 
referring him to a third Director who would prove it, if it 
was called in question. Upon this, we recapitulated the facts 
of the case, as within our personal knowledge, as well as that 


of two members of the ain (Rev. Messrs. Caldwell and 
P 







Hogue, of Kentucky), an ade certain by the record filed: 
and Mr. Caldwell, who h resided at the meeting of the 
Directors, made a statement. inson’s first evasion 
was, that in our absence from the alleged hostile 
decision might have been made from this, his next 
evasion was, that it might have to at some informal 
and private meeting: driven fro neither responsive 
to the printed charge, nor reputa the Directors—he ac- 
knowledged he had been mistaken—and took back the printed 
falsehood. Now it is useless to remark on the characteristic 
recklessness of the man (and his comrades, if he reports them 
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truly); and equally useless to show that there is no certainty 
whether these Directors, whose names are concealed, are any 
more truly reported by him in his explanation, than in his 
pamphlet. But it is not useless to bear in mind, supposing 
him to have told the truth either time, what a condition of 
things is revealed as existing in the bosom of that Board of 
Directors. There are fifty-six members of that Board. They 
are our Official superiors. How many of them may be Seces- 
sionists, we do not know. How many of them are secretly 
helpers of Mr. Robinson, in his diabolical pursuit of us, we do 
not know; but if he is to be believed, a considerable portion 
of the very small number, who composed the last meeting: 
and that number probably not much diminished, by certain 
elections made in the last Assembly, contrary to our individual 
remonstrance in the Board, and when matters were so arranged 
in the Assembly, that it was impossible for us, consistently 
with self-respect, to appeal to the Assembly against objection- 
able and inimical persons, put over us by its vote, in ignorance 
of the facts of the case. And yet, assuredly, we have no idea 
of allowing ourself to falsify that Scripture, which tells us it 
is in vain that the net is spread in the sight of any bird. Is 
the conspiracy whose first attempt was crushed by the public, 
and its second attempt defeated by the Assembly, about to 
make its third attempt through the Board of Directors of the 
Danville Theological Seminary? Is that the meaning of Mr. 
Robinson’s recent professions of solicitude for the prosperity 
of that Institution—explained by his intrigues with certain 
Directors of it, and their alleged espionage over us, for his 


edification ? 

It has been stated already ai Robinson made “ the 
card of Mr. Hoyt, of May the 11th, natory of his course,” —as 
he expresses it, a pa wh replication to the memorial 
of Dr. Breckinrid speech in the Assembly on the 
evening of May rted in the Presbyterian of 
June 7th, while op hird resolution of the committee 
on our memorial (see of the committee, and the min- 
ute of the Assembly, vious page)}ihe took occasion to 
eulogize Mr. Hoyt as “the noble and manly young brother,” and to 
indorse his card of May 11th as “ his dignified and triumphant 
refutation of the very charge here pronounced” —which he predicts 
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“the public at large will judge to be a triumphant refutation in 
face of all General Assembly decisions.” What charge does he 
mean? What is it that is refuted in a manner so dignified 
and so triumphant? And what is the refutation? We state 
the charge with perfect clearness in our memorial, thus: “ The 
“ most distinct of the accusations made by Mr. Hoyt in the sense 
“ above stated are, that, as a Thelogical Professor, I have used my 
“ position, AND THE SACRED FUNDS OF MY INSTITUTION as the means 
‘* of hurling fire-brands among the Churches that had raised me to 
“that position and contributed those funds.” And we had stated 
in a previous paragraph of that memorial, that, “ These accusa- 
“tions on the part of Thomas A. Hoyt, are contained in a 
“ publication signed by him, dated March 7, 1862, and pub- 
“lished first in the Hvening Bulletin, and Daily Journal, both 
“ of Louisville, Ky., and about that time, and afterward in other 
“ public journals.” We have before us now, and copy the 
words of that original publication, which the reader will see 
we copied as nigh as possible, verbally, in stating, in our 
memorial to the Assembly, Mr. Hoyt’s most distinct accusa- 
tions. Mr. Hoyt’s words are, “ It is additional and mournful 
“evidence of the violence of existing passions, * * * * 
“that a Theological Professor should use his position AND THE 
“ SACRED FUNDS OF HIS INstITUTION, as the means of huriing fire- 
“ brands among the Churches that raised him to that position, and 
“ contributed-those funds.” We suppose it surpasses even the 
effrontery of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hoyt, to deny that the 
charges are accurately stated by us, from the published card 
of Mr. Hoyt of March 7, 1862: and it certainly surpasses any 
power of lying ever “fl a mere man, to deny that he 
meant us by “a Theol ofessor,.’ when his card has for 
its caption, “ Rev. Dr. B ridge’s Card,” and the entire pre- 
text of it is to defend the auth m the three words— 
“ they were Secessionists”’—used such a contingency, 
how does Mr. Hoyt escape ? way, that in a crim- 
inal court, and about matters ex. the law books say— 


has a very ugly , and v eeable consequences. 
He altered his Pil ra 
possible, from the der in its 


ing all the advantage 
able form—he surrep- 
titiously, and without notice, altered it. And both he and Mr. 
Robinson now put forward the altered card—not only as proof 
that he never made the alleged charge against us; but as the basis 
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of the “dignified and triumphant refutation” of the allegation 
that he did make it! This is the conduct of one Presbyterian 
preacher, under the inspiration of treason—that so delights 
another one, under extra spiritual enlightenment! How 
Mr. Hoyt came to commit such an outrage as to publish a 
libelous attack in the newspapers, and then, without notifying 
the public, or even the person attacked, surreptitiously change 
the sense of the charges; he shall state himself. In his card 
of May 11th, as denominated by Mr. Robinson in filing it with 
the Assembly, he speaks thus: “ And lest any ambiguity 
“should attach to the use of the word ‘funds,’ in sending my 
“card to the Philadelphia Presbyterian, and afterward to the 
“ True Presbyterian, I substituted the word ‘prestige,’ thus 
“ avoiding, as I thought, the possibility of misconception, and 
“conveying the exact meaning that I intended: etc.” We 
would quote, and expose the remainder of the disgraceful sub- 
terfuge—if it was shorter, or if it was any way material. Now 
Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Robinson profess to believe, that to accuse 
a Theological Professor with using “the sacred Funps of his 
Institution” for cruel and unlawful purposes, is ambiguous ; 
and that the ambiguity is totally removed by substituting 
the word “ prestice” for the word “funds!” Nay, they pro- 
fess to believe, that after this substitution is made—it is 
impossible for all Mr. Hoyt’s accusations to mean anything 
that Dr. Breckinridge, or the Board of Trustees, or the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, or any one upon earth, might suppose 
he meant ; except simply, and merely, and exclusively, that he 
meant that Dr. Breckinridge published a violent personal 
assault upon the pastors of four ¢ es!’ There were, how- 
ever, but three pastors—and the sat was contained in three 
words—viz.: “they were Secessionistsy Is it capable of belief 
that Mr. Hoyt or Mr. n, even imagined that the four 
churches of Louisvill ey use as a subterfuge, gave us 
our position in the r gave the Seminary its sacred 
funds,—or its “ pres t capable of belief that either of 


















them really imagined, temen the Danville Board 
of Trustees, condemni lignan tions of us, were 
merely hypothetical ? pable of be at Mr. Hoyt who 





surreptitiously changed his published accusations, or Mr. Rob- 
inson who ignored the original publication of March 7, and used 
as the original, the falsified one afterward published in his 
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own paper—actually supposed that the change was honestly 
made by the former, and honestly represented by the latter? 
Alas! no: these things are not capable of belief. God alone 
can read the heart of man. It is not for us, therefore, to say 
that men who profess to be followers of Christ, and pretend to 
preach the Gospel in our own Church, are really children of 
Satan. But it does become us to say, that the line of conduct 
they have allowed themselves to adoptin this matter, is utterly 
disgraceful. And although the card of Mr. Hoyt of May 11th, 
filed by Mr. Robinson, is a retraction of his charges made on 
the 7th of March, upon which we went to the Assembly ; and 
Mr. Robinson’s final speech in the Assembly, on the night of 
June 26, as reported, thoroughly indorses Mr. Hoyt’s retrac- 
tion—and as thoroughly denies the sense put generally, if not 
universally, upon his Own accusations, which took us to the 
Assembly ; we honestly confess, that the conduct of both of 
them in their attempts to evade the responsibility of what they 
had done—however it may increase our triumph—increases the 
bad opinion we had of them before. How is it possible to 
judge, or feel, otherwise ? 

The true nature of Mr. Robinson—irrespective of what any 
one may suppose Divine grace has done toward correcting its 
specific tendencies—has been strikingly illustrated by the suc- 
cessive steps he took from the issuing of Dr. Breckinridge’s 
card about the 5th of March—till the unanimous adoption of 
the deliverance of the Assembly, on Dr. Breckinridge’s memo- 
rial about the 26th of May. Within less than three months, 
his conduct exhibited in the clearest manner, the successive 
phases of his peculiar n which the following brief sum- 
mary of facts will i before the reader. His first 
exhibition was his card aps we should rather say cards— 
for he, like Mr. Hoyt, issued am itions—one or more); 
in which, assuming the illustri extra spiritual—and 
pretending to take the high at the explanation 
(namely, that he was a & I h Dr. Breckinridge 


gave of conduct of which that only the true expla- 
nation, but, in th of the the least hurtful one 
that could be gi ie launch nee, proclaimed tri- 


umph, and announced a glorious career! His second exhibi- 
tion was “ An Appeal to the Christian Public” —first printed 
about the 8th of May in the newspaper he had then recently 
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purchased from Dr. Hill—and afterward published in pam- 
phlet form—and distributed among the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met on the 15th of that month. This 
exhibition was made, professedly, in reply to an article in the 
March number of the Danville Review (issued about the mid- 
dle of April), entitled “In Memoriam,” etc., in which Dr. 
Breckinridge — confining himself absolutely to the matters 
already published against him, made his defense. The coarse 
and vulgar element in Mr. Robinson’s nature—disguised by 
the assumed grandeur and spirituality of his previous exhibi- 
tion—now burst over all bounds. His card wasinfamous; but 
his appeal was shameless and atrocious. The descent from the 
sham spiritual hero—to the mere bully, though natural, was 
dreadful. And the effect upon the members of the Assembly 
though perfectly incomprehensible to Mr. Robinson—was so 
obviously—astonishment and disgust; that in his folly and 
alarm, he published and distributed among them, by way of 
excuse for his brutality, a four page tract, containing some of 
the best paragraphs of Dr. Breckinridge’s “In Memoriam,” 
ete. His third exhibition was his replication, filed about the 
19th of May (printed on previous pages of this article), in 
answer to Dr. Breckinridge’s memorial to the Assembly. The 
sham hero having previously developed into the ruffian, now 
developed into the pettifogger. He had committed unpro- 
voked outrages enough to disgrace a hundred respectable men 
—supposing any respectable man would commit either of them. 
But no evasion was too silly or contemptible, too false or un- 
manly, to be eagerly embraced, if it offered any chance of escap- 
ing the responsibility he pelle incurred. His fourth 
exhibition was made in his s xplanations, and whole 
eonduct relating to thi ject filing his replication in 
the Assembly, and disg that all his attempts at evasion, 
all his pettifoging, against any further proceed- 
ings in the Assembly prevent that body from mak- 
ing a deliverance on ve, on previous pages, described 
the scene he got™™p, il ay for a retraction 
for effect, of one of ; and we have 
alluded cursoril speech, in which 
upon an immaterial amendment, he glorified his past ministry, 
and disclosed his ulterior course and views, in the prospect of 
giving it up, in case. the Assembly should suppose the Danville 
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Trustees meant anything more than a hypothesis, in their minute 
against his calumnies. These, however, are but illustrations of 
a whole course of behavior—temporary it is true, and for 
effect—in which, after the hero has turned braggart—and the 
braggart has turned pettifogger—the pettifogger becomes sen- 
timental, and resorts to tragic sorrow ! 

Now, taking all the case together—all the publications—all 
the circumstances—all the conduct of all the parties—all the 
deliverances, from that of the public to that of the General 
Assembly; is it incumbent on Dr. Breckinridge, to go back 
upon the calumnious “Appeal,” etc., of Mr. Robinson, which 
he distributed first to mankind through his newspaper, and 
afterward in pamphlet form to the members of the Assembly, 
and confute, one by one, the shocking falsehoods with which 
it is filled? Calumnies which have no connection whatever 
with the original cause of the difficulty, nor any bearing on it; 
and the whole of which we could have gotten Mr. Robinson’s 
own testimony to disprove, any time before he became a Seces- 
sionist. Calumnies before which decency, the ties of blood 
and friendship, even death is nothing. Calumnies, against 
which the grave of Dr. Young, and the feelings of his family, 
oppose no obstacle. Calumnies, which the savage desire of 
wounding the mutual affection which has long existed between 
Dr. Humphrey and Dr. Breckinridge, only stimulates. Cal- 
umnies, which the diabolical hope of alienating from Dr. 
Breckinridge the love of his only living brother, stigmatizes 
as fiendish. Calumnies, perfectly irrelevant to anything he 
had to prove or disprove—utterly gratuitous and unprovoked— 
covering the exact and @ptire period during which he long 
professed the greatest ion for Dr. Breckinridge, and 
the warmest devotion to knowing all the time, as he now 
testifies, that Dr. Breckinridge wa blly unworthy of either. 
Calumnies, for redress of which t 
in every way, is nearly as comple of the reach of any 
further responsibility—wh ‘or, official—whether 
in his body, his gog is. 0 : er, as he ought 
to be held thorot ons and events 
of the past few @ this way, is it 
incumbent on Dr. E 
general matter ? 

Our judgment is, that it is not even proper to do so. As we 
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have already said, the General Assembly, while approving and 
indorsing our official conduct and awarding us praise and 
thanks for that which Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hoyt had tra- 
duced and villified us for, expressly decided that the private 
and personal aspects of the case were not subject to its cogni- 
zance—as they then stood. We are aware that Mr. Robinson 
pretends to believe that a decision in this form, does not con- 
demn him, but only justifies Dr. Breckinridge. We are equally 
aware that every one having either conscience, honor, or sense, 
readily sees that no one can have either, who, situated as Mr. 
Robinson is, can be satisfied with what he would have it 
believed, satisfies him. For the rest, we reserve to ourself the 
whole question of further personal redress, and the time and 
manner thereof, against these men, and their comrades. It is 
not our habit to use menaces. It is our habit, when we seek 
redress, to get it: perhaps what occurred at the late General 
Assembly, may be considered an illustration. As to venge- 
ance—God has said it is his: and he has promised to repay to 
those who abuse his name and outrage his laws, in their malice 
against his children, the full measure of their iniquities. In 
his righteous dealings with the wicked, he often uses instru- 
ments; and he may judge fit to use us, in this case. We shall 
see. To us it is perfectly evident, that if he cares enough for 
these men to save them from destruction—he has dealings in 
store for them, of which they, in their present fearful back- 
sliding, have little thought: and at this bare suggestion of 
which, their deluded supporters will, no doubt, scoff. If among 
those supporters there be any children of God—or any loyal 
to their country—it would be w them to take to heart 
the fate of those, who are willi riakers of other men’s 
sin’s. It is easy to say that all atter is political—all this 
difficulty is personal, ¢ ‘content themselves. On the con- 
trary, itis sin. It i and schism in the Church ; it is 
conspiracy and tre e commonwealth; it is malice, 
and false witnes I ry, against God’s children. 

It is sin—griev e it of his serv- 
ants, and will "and the State—if 


the ieaders in id unpunished. 






















The reader will please correct the following errata in our article on Impate- 
tion, in the Number for Marehi, 

On page 60, line 25, for a ob. 
. 65, second line of note, for those read that, and omit the. 
. 69, 1. 
. 18, for mediate read immediate. 
. 22 and once in the note, for afirmanus read afirmamus. 
. 8 of note, for tantium read tantum, 
. 20, for statement read statements. 
. 22, dele it. 
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. 16, for ancestors read ancestor. 
96, 1. 
. 99, near tRe bottom, read Bugenhagen. 





ERRATA. 











8 from bottom, for sins were read sin was. 


8, for the second of read to. 
7, for in this read in thesi. 
17, for perpetuate read perpetrate. 


23, for perfection read perfections. 





